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EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


WE have followed Mr Alison’s pro- 
gress through the events of the great 
Jacobin convulsion with unremitting 
interest ; but we feel this interest in- 
creasing as he approaches the close of 
his vigorous and vivid narrative. We 


feel like those who, after having heard - 


the ravings of some tremendous tem- 
pest through the night, rejoice at the 
first broken gleams of day, to tell them 
what those roaring thunders and sul- 
phurous flashings—those bursts of 
whirlwind and cataracts of rain—have 
done among the forests, and churches, 
and villages of the horizon ;—what de- 
vastation they have wrought among the 
labours of man, and with what havoc 
they have swept the face of nature. 
From the period now commenced all 
is comparatively calm. Desperate 
acts, it is true, are done. from time to 
time, and blood is destined to flow in 
torrents—fit to consummate the last 
sufferings of an empire reared in per 
fidy, sustained by violence, and destined 
to fall, like some great criminal, amid 
the gaze of assembled Europe—die by 
the axe of general justice, and satu- 
rate with its own gore the colossal 
scaffold to which it had dragged so 
many kingdoms of the world. 

But the character of events is sub- 
siding gradually into the ordinary 
course of human things. Statesmen 


negotiate and soldiers fight after the 
manner of ages gone by. The cabinet 
is not a conclave of minds whose 
energy and wickedness might have 
held council in pandemonium. The 
field is not a bottomless gulf in 
which whole armies are swept down 
by the wand of the necromancer, or 
driven like dust before the fiery breath 
of his indignation. ‘There is a return- 
ing proportion of results to means. 
The chances of victory or ruin come 
within human calculation. It is evi- 
dent that the mystery is passing away ; 
and that the era of common light and 
natural things is advancing again. 

But there are still higher announce- 
ments than the overthrow of the 
tyrant, and his subtle and power- 
ful agencies of ill. We are sum- 
moned by the historian to trace the 
revival of good ; to mark the progress 
of that new existence of morals, phy- 
sical nerve, and public principles, with- 
out which the overthrow would be 
more than incomplete; to see the 
magnificent faculties in operation, 
which have been given to man to re- 
store the balance beat down by his 
crimes ; and to receive the solemn 
conviction that, if the triumph of the 
righteous cause be delayed, it is not 
the less splendidly secure. 

In one of the noblest passages of 
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the noblest of all poets, we find this 
combination of overthrow and revival 
expressed in a still loftier theme. The 
Supreme Deliverer comes in his gran- 
deur and terror to rescue his king- 
dom from the evil presence :— 


*¢ He, in celestial panoply, all arm’d, 

Of radiant Urim, work divinely wrought, 

Ascended ; at his right hand, Victory 

Sat eagle-wing’d, beside him hung his 
bow 

And quiver, with three-bolted thunder 
stored ; 

And from about him fierce effusion roll’d 

Of smoke, and bickering flame, and 
sparkles dire. 

Attended with ten thousand thousand 
saints, 

He onward came.” 


But in this pomp of indignant so- 
vereignty, the spirit of restoration 
moves on the wing :— 


* Before him power divine his way pre- 
pared : 

At his command the uprooted hills re- 
tired, 

Each to his place, they heard his voice, 
and went 

Obsequious. Heaven his wonted face re- 
new’d, 

And with fresh flow’rets rill and valley 
smiled.” 


The blow which France had struck 
on Russia recoiled upon herself; and 
the effect of the blow on Russia was 
like that of-an insult to a powerful 
Man unacquainted with his own 
strength. It awoke her to energies 
of which she was unaware; put wea- 
pons into her hands of which she had 
no previous knowledge; and, having 
forced her into a commanding position, 
impelled her to new and gigantic ef- 
forts, to uphold the rank which she 
had thus involuntarily gained. 

Mr Alison details, with great 
minuteness and great interest, the 
physical and moral capacities of 
Russia for extended empire. Euro- 
pean Russia—that is, Russia to the 
westward of the Ural mountains— 
contains 1,500,000 of square geogra- 
phical miles, or sixteen times the sur- 
face of the British islands, which 
contain 91,000; and though a vast 
extent of this territory is covered with 
forest, or lies so far to the northward as 
to be almost unproductive of food, 
those deserts contain vast ranges of 
pasture, the natural seat of those 
tribes of horsemen, who, in all the fo- 
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reign wars of the empire, must form 
her advanced guard, and in all her in- 
vasions must constitute her unrivalled 
defence. But the rich arable plains 
in the heart of the empire, are capable 
of producing an inexhaustible quantity 
of corn, fruits, and every other vege. 
table wealth that the earth can offer 
to the necessity or the luxury of man. 
The variety of climate in this vast 
empire includes almost every tempe- 
rature, and consequently almost every 
product of the globe. As Mr Alison, 
with his usual grace of language, tells 
us, in its northern extremities the cold 
is so intense, and vegetation so stunted, 
that a birch-tree, full grown and of 
perfect form, can be carried in the 
palm of the hand. In its southern 
latitudes the richest fruits of the vine, 
the apricot, and the peach, ripen on 
thé sunny slopes of the Crimea: and 
fields of roses, which perfume the air 
for miles around, flower in luxuriant 
beauty on the shores of the Danube. 
But it is only when approaching the 
latitude of Moscow that green crops 
are general ; thence to the south, vast 
extents of pasturage intervene, arid 
inthe height of summer, but in spring 
covered with innumerable flowers, 
Going deeper still, the traveller reaches 
the shores of the Black Sea, where 
among spots, some unwholesome and 
some savagely sterile, are to be found 
scenes of exquisite beauty. The 
southern extremity of the Crimea is 
painted as a terrestial paradise. In 
the description of Pallas, high hills, 
masses of rock, streams and cataracts, 
verdant fields and woods, and the sea 
that bounds the landscape, render the 
view equal to any thing imagined or 
described by the poets. The simple 
life of the people—their cottages cut 
in the rock, and concealed by the fo- 
liage of the surrounding gardens—the 
shepherd’s fruit and his flocks scattered 
on the hills—remind the traveller of 
the golden age. But we have other 
means of ascertaining the comparative 
owers of so vast a territory. Russia 
in Europe contains a twenty-eighth 
part of the terrestrial surface. If this 
territory were peopled but as Great 
Britain is, it wouldcontain 311,000,000 
of souls. Its present population is 
about 60,000,000, and it is computed to 
double in about half a century. Thus, 
in about a hundred years from the 
present time, Russia may have 
200,000,000. Yet even those im- 
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mense extents are narrow to the Asi- 
atic portion of the empire, which 
amounts to no less than 5,250,000 
square miles, or above an eighth of 
the whole surface of the globe. . This 
portion, now occupied by about 
11,000,000 of souls, if peopled as 
England is, would have 500,000,000, 
or about half the present inhabitants 
of the globe. We fully agree with 
Mr Alison, that this is an extraordi- 

dominion to be placed under one 
diadem ; but we have the consolation 
of believing that its very magnitude 
diminishes its peril and its power. 
What may be done by a sovereign 
commanding seven hundred millions 
of men, with firm and forcible su- 
premacy, is yet to betold. But the 
world has never yet seen its example ; 
and China, with her three hundred 
millions, is the slave of those fierce 
beggars of the desert, who bake their 
dinners under their saddles, and boil 
the thistle that their horses eat. And 
we may fairly conceive that the 
mere administration of an empire, 
thus scattered over an eighth of the 
earth, and among whose chill and 
melancholy barbarians administration 
must do every thing, may fully occupy 
a large share of that time which more 
leisure and less reluctant means might 
devote to glory and slaughter in Eu- 
rope. 

Still it must be acknowledged that 
her force is prodigious. Russia has on 
paper 850,000 infantry, and 250,000 
cavalry ; but continental muster-rolls 
are proverbially fallacious, and fact 
deals worse with them than pitched 
battles. A sweep of the pen lays them 
low by hundreds of thousands; and 
Mr Alison computes that the true 
estimate of the Russian army for of- 
fensive war would be 400,000 infan- 
try, 100,000 horse, and 50,000 artil- 
lerymen in the field. We entirely 
agree with this eloquent writer, that a 
force of this order, if it could be ga- 
thered at the moment, flung into the 
heart of Europe, and manceuvred there 
with the rapidity of European tactics, 
might produce terrible effects ; but if 
it is our part not to be rash, it is also 
our part not to be desponding. We 
altogether doubt the power of Russia 
in committal with European hostility. 
She has oceupied a hundred years in 
making the experiment of European 
conquest, and has never beaten any 
-body but the Poles and the Turks, 
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the only two powers of Europe more 
barbarian than herself. In the Seven 
Years’ War, with the aid of Ma- 
ria Theresa, and under the daring 
and reckless government of that she- 
dragon, Catharine, she could not 
conquer a single province of the least 
of European kingdoms, Prussia. 
Even Poland she could conquer 
only by partition, and that parti- 
tion she could accomplish only by 
conspiracy. France, within memory, 
brought her to the ground in a single 
campaign, and was prevented from 
dismembering her only by the infatu- 
ation which marked that the days of 
that fierce and bloody empire were 
numbered. Napoleon, standing on 
the Polish border, had his choice which 
of her arteries he should sluice ; and 
she would have perished of the flow of 
imperial blood from Moscow, if he 
had waited to strike the blow in spring 
instead of winter. St Petersburg'was as 
open to him as Moscow ; and if he had 
fixed even his winter-quarters in the 
alace of the Czars, the Neva would 
ong since have been a French river, 
and Russia only a fragment of Tartary. 
Do we say this to affront a power- 
fulempire? No. But we hate and 
execrate the passion for conquest. It 
is the accursed thing. We can com- 
prehend the love of power, the pas- 
sion for enjoyment, the eagerness for 
the possession of wealth, even the 
royal vanity of glittering in the dia- 
monds and embroidery of ornaments 
and orders. But we cannot compre- 
hend in any but the spirit of darkness 
himself, the passion for power whose 
every step must be purchased with 
blood ; the thirst of territory which 
the sword has made only a grave for 
its brave possessors; the insensate 
and callous selfishness which can force 
thousands of faithful and gallant sub- 
jects into the field to slaughter thou- 
sands as faithful and gallant as them- 
selves; and while whole plains and 
mountains are covered with mu- 
tilated forms— dead, or dying in 
agony, and thousands of orphaned 
hearts are breaking at their loss—can 
coolly receive the bulletin on his so- 
fa, talk of himself as a conqueror, and 
call. this comprehensive and unutter- 
able crime against God and nature, 
fame. If this-be the spirit of any na- 
tion existing, Europe cannot too vigi- 
lantly watch, too boldly resist, too 
condignly punish, or too totally exter- 
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minate her principles, her power, and 
her existence together. 

The Serfhood of Russia is a re- 
markable feature in her constitution ; 
and, by an equally remarkable para- 
dox, is at once her strength and her 
weakness. Itis her physical strength, 
as supplying her government with an 
unlimited quantity of passive, yet 
powerful, human material; it is her 
weakness, as for ever prohibiting vi- 

_gorous national advance while it shall 

continue. National liberty is wholly 
incompatible with this state of the 
lower population ; it must destroy, or 
be destroyed by it. Yet it has the 
advantages to the slave which are 
compatible with slavery. ‘ The la- 
bourers,” as Mr Alison observes, 
‘on an estate constitute, as they 
formerly did in the West Indies, the 
chief part of its value; and thus the 
proprietor is induced to take care of 
his slaves by the same motives which 
prompt him to do so with his build- 
ingsor cattle. Relief in sickness, care 
of orphans, maintenance of the maim- 
ed, or in old age, are important advan- 
tages to the labouring classes, even in 
the most favourable circumstances.” 

But he ventures ona bolder strain :— 
“The long want of such maintenance 
and care for the poor, is the true 
secret of the misery of Ireland: it 
would be a real blessing to its inhabi- 
tants, in lieu of the destitution of free- 
dom, to obtain the protection of sla- 
very. Stripes, insults, and compul- 
sory labour, are no light evils; but 
they are as nothing compared to the 
wasting agonies of famine, and the vio- 
lence of ill-directed and ungovernable 
passions, which never fail to seize 
upon prematurely emancipated man.” 

Into this topic we do not enter. 
But we believe, that if the villanous 
prejudices which have been driven in- 
to the unfortunate Irish peasant, by 
faction, could be got rid of, he would 
require neither the shelter of slavery 
nor the comfortless charity of poor- 
jaws. His position is altogether 
unnatural. Faction sets him at vari- 
ance with his natural friends, to make 
him the tool of traitors. He is com- 
pelled to quarrel with his landlord, 
his neighbour, his tithe-owner, his 
magistrate, his parliamentary repre- 
sentative ; he is compelled to murder 
the man against whom some other 
murderer of higher grade has agrudge; 
to shoot the man who bids against him 
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for a piece of ground on which he 
sets his affections ; to shoot the agent 
who lets it; toshoot the landlord who 
authorizes the agent ; to shoot the ae- 
cuser who charges him with the deed ;: 
to shoot the witness whom that accu- 
ser brings forward. And after all 
this patriotic performance, he thinks 
himself entitled to complain, that’ 
absentees are hourly leaving the scene 
of his campaign to himself, that 
wealth will not flow in, that wages 
are low, that law is hard, and that 
Ireland is ruined. Faction takes the 
note, puts it in her trumpet, flourishes 
it with variations of her own, takes 
her stand in Parliament, and from the 
Opposition bench blazes it round the 
world. 

To wing our way again across Eu- 
rope :— We entirely agree with the his- 
torian in his views of the power and the 
purposes of Russia. His details of her- 
strength, her insurmountable climate, 
her vast variety of productions, her 
military spirit, the superstitious devo- 
tion of her peasantry to conquest, the 
throne, and the renown of Russia—the- 
deep military current in which all the 
feelings of the people, the property, 
and the rank of the empire are carried 
along—all are told with an exactness- 
of knowledge, and a force of expres- 
sion, which demand conviction. But 
we still hope the best. We feel like 
the traveller who sees the thunder- 
storm gathering its folds over the 
horizon. jHe there sees irresistible 
power, the materials of boundless 
devastation ; the thunder tells him of a 
mysterious strength within, to which 
human defence is nothing ; the light- 
ning threatens to consume tower and 
temple, harvest and forest, round the 
horizon. Yet he waits; and sees all 
this mighty demonstration pass away 
almost without injury. It has not 
been without its purpose, perhaps, 
even not without its mischief—it may 
have burned the thatch of a cottage, 
or split a tree; but it has shaken 
the atmosphere, it has cooled the 
earth, it has swelled the ear in the 
harvest which it seemed sent to deso- 
late, and it has given fresh greenness. 
to the vegetation which its stores of 
wrath had the power to have scorched 
for ever. 

Russia is a mighty power, but she 
has a vast space on the north and east, 
where her thunder and lightnings ma, 
roar and blaze, unharming mankin 
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We think that a divine distinction is 
to be found even inconquest. Where 
territory has been gained by perfidy 
and blood, it brings an inevitable 
curse on the conquering nation—a 
-curse whichit takes many along yearof 
suffering to expiate: then all falls into 
the oldorder. But a territory gained 
by peaceful advance, by the superiority 
of civilization to the barbarism which 
seeks its shelter by necessary war, or 
by prior discovery, is never given 
without a purpose; and that purpose a 
beneficent one to the conquered, and 
a harmless and even an honourable 
one totheconqueror. Withafew ex- 
ceptions, the authority of Russia over 
the immense regions to the north and 
east, has been thus gained. It has 
been like the advance of day over the 
realms of night. Even the more 
dubious conquests of the Turkish 
provinces, have been scarcely less than 
the natural fruits of natural hostility 
against restless and furious barbarism, 
always ready to provoke war, and al- 
ways requiring to be kept down by 
the sword. Her Persian wars have 


been in the same natural course of 
quarrel with treacherous and intrigu- 
. ing barbarism ; the coercion of a wild 


beast, that even in its quiet hour must 
be caged, and in its fury must be 
chastised with the lash, and the point 
of the spear. There is the Russian 
field, there the atmosphere in whose 
unlimited regions the grandeur of its 
strength is designed for development ; 
there are the harvests of humankind 
parching for the descent of civiliza- 
tion ; there the long lingering pesti- 
lences which the visitation of that 
rapid and magnificent mass of power 
has been summoned on the wing to 
purify for the generations to come. 

We strongly hope that European 
conquest is impossible, at least for a 
hundred years to come. We have 
seen the terrible experiment made, 
and seen its failure marked by such 
condign punishment on the nation by 
whichit was made—and the more than 
punishment, the deep, stern unequal- 
ed heap of shame and agony which 
was gathered over the head of him 
who inspired that nation, the intense 
bitterness of that cup of poison which 
was forced to the lip of Napoleon— 
that it less resembles the result of a 
great human calamity, than of a re- 
bellion against some direct decree of 
the Supreme. 
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Napoleon's was a Tartar war in 
the heart of Europe. He made war 
support itself; he fought without 
money. This is the only war which 
a Russian emperor could make in 
Europe. He, too, must fight without 
money. But it was this principle 
that ruined Napoleon. If ever coun- 
try was made for European conquest, 
it was France—central, populous; 
frenzied for fame, ravening for pos- 
session, and utterly reckless of blood. 
If ever man was made to consummate 
all its frenzy, it was Napoleon—des- 
perately unprincipled, fiercely ambi- 
tious, full of talent, full of the super« 
stition of success, full of energy, and 
full of the conviction that continual 
conquest was a necessity of his crown, 
his genius, and his existence. Yet 
neither France nor Napoleon could re- 
sist the ruin inevitably wrought by 
the principle of making war support 
war. From the moment when it be- 
comes robbery, war summons not ar- 
mies againstit, but nations. It forces 
the sword not into the hands of the 
soldier alone, but of the peasant—nor 
of the man alone, but of man, woman, 
and child. It brings into the field 
against it not the policy of cabinets, 
but the wrath, the dexterity, the 
hatred, the sworn and deathless hos- 
tility, of all who can feel injury in the 
heart, and revenge it with the hand. 
It brings in a more fearful auxiliary, 
which soon becomesa principal. The 
powers of heaven are arrayed against 
this desperate assault on the common 
principles of society ; and the gigantic 
assailant is crushed alike under the 
anathema of Providence and the in- 
dignation of human nature. 

St Petersburg must be acknow- 
leged to be an extraordinary work of 
art; in the regularity of its plan, the 
costliness of its public buildings, and 
the general magnificence of its archi~ 
tecture, it is without a rival. The 
stranger finds himself in a city of 
palaces ; the barbarian genius of Peter 
the Great has effected more in a marsh, 
than the polished skill and hereditary 
wealth of European sovereigns in the 
finest situations in the world. But it 
is impossible for us to doubt that 
St Petersburg is only a magnificent. 
mistake. Its great founder, in show- 
ing the haughtiness with which bar-- 
barism defies obstacles, has shown 
only the rashness of attempting to 
conquer the eternal resistance of na- 
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ture. Moscow ought to be the sole 
capital of the empire. By building 
St Petersburg at a cost of wealth and 
life which would have made Moscow 
as splendid as a dream of eastern 
imagination, he formed two interests 
where there should be but one; he 
fixed the great organ of government 
at the remotest possible distance from 
the most vigorous, populous, and im- 
portant portion of his dominions ; he 
condemned his successors and his 
court to the most horrible climate ; 
planted eternal jealousy between the 
north and south, and gained little 
more than the fixture of a splendid 
settlement, surrounded by swamps 
and snows, on the shores of a sea 
frozen six months in the year, and 
with nothing before it for conquest 
but the melancholy wastes of Poland, 
and the frozen deserts of Scythia. If 
he had concentrated the strength of 
the empire round Moscow, with its 
glorious climate, its fertile soil, and 
its superb position, Russia must have 
long since been to the east what an- 
cient Rome was to the west; the ter- 
ritories which have since cost her such 
long and wasteful struggles, would 
have been spontaneously absorbed into 
her dominion, and every power from 
the Indus to the Hellespont would 
have acknowledged her diadem, either 
as a tributary or a slave. The ruin 
of the French army on the retreat 
from Moscow, forced Napoleon to 
depend once more upon his personal 
dexterity. He decided on instantly 
returning to Paris, and his decision 
was put in practice with even inde- 
corous rapidity. Secretly leaving the 
army on the 5th of December 1812 
at Smorgoni, in Lithuania, he flew 
through Warsaw, from Dresden wrote 
to the Emperor of Austria urging 
him to augment his auxiliary force, 
and on the 18th of December, at eleven 
at night, arrived at the Tuileries. He 
was so totally unexpected, that he 
found some difficulty in having the 
gates opened, and his entrance threw 
the palace into alarm. So rapid had 
been his journey, that he outstripped 
his own bulletin, though it had been 
dispatched before him. 

It arrived on the next day, and 
threw all Paris into consternation. 
By a singular contradiction to French 
bulletins, it told the truth ; and though 
it did not tell the whole truth, its de- 
tails were felt to be the mortal blow 





of Napoleon's ire. Napoleon's 
energy perth prolonged the 
struggle, and the vast variety of inte- 
rests which were combined with his 
throne, enabled him to resist his des- 
tiny with occasional gleams of success ; 
but the smoke of Moseow followed 
till it blinded him, and at Waterloo 
mingled with the flames of the funeral 
pile, kindled by the hand of the last 
and greatest enemy of his wild and 
godless throne. 

The historian concludes this most 
memorable of human casualties with 
some of those reflections which give a 
peculiar character, and we think a 
pre-eminent value, to his pages. The 
greatest writers of history in general 
describe events as they might describe 
chaos—a vast outrageous conflict of 
principles struggling for mastery, pro- 
minent when powerful, sinking into ob- 
scurity when weak, but their failure 
or their rise the work of chance, and 
their force or feebleness only aug- 
menting the confusion. The histo- 
rian of these pages comes to his sub- 
ject, enlightened with a purer feeling, 
and investigates it with a loftier 
science. He sees order in the confu- 
sion, good in the evil, and the energy 
of a supreme hand sublimely control- 
ling all. “ The forces of the French 
empire,” he observes, “ however vast 
and unprecedented, were stimulated 
by no other passions but those of 
temporal ambition ; the power of the 
Emperor, immense as it was, owed 
its ascendency entirely to the in- 
fluence of worldly success. While 
victory attended their efforts, the 
hosts of warriors who clustered round 
the imperial eagles were faithful to 
their sovereign, brave in arms, in- 
defatigable in exertion ; but it is 
not while ‘ fanned by conquest’s 
crimson wing,’ that the real motives of 
human conduct can be made appa- 
rent. Ambition then often produces 
the same effects on external conduct 
as devotion, selfishness as patriotism, 
the passion for distinction as the 
heroism of duty. It is adversity 
which is the real touchstone of 
mortality ; it is the breath of af- 
fliction which lays bare the human 


-heart. The inhabitants of France 


since the Revolution have ever been 
unable to stand this searching ordeal ; 
that dreadful event closed the foun- 
tain from which alone the strength to 
endure it could have been derived.. 
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lendent when glittering in the 
ee of victory, invincible wher 
fanned by the gales of conquest, the 
empire of Napoleon withered and 
perished under the grasp of misfortune, 
The high resolves, the enduring con- 
stancy, the heroic self-denial of pa- 
triotic resistance, were wanting in its 
vast and varied inhabitants. No Sara- 
gossa there, showed that courage can 
supply the want of ramparts; no 
shepherds of Tyrol, that patriotism 
can inspire the rudest breasts with 
heroic devotion ; no flames of Moscow, 
that the splendour of civilization can 
co-exist with the energy of the desert. 
All the springs which the world can 
furnish to sustain the fortunes of an 
empire, were in full activity, and 
worked with consummate ability; but 
one was wanting, without which, in the 
hour of trial, all the others are but as 
tinkling brass—a belief in God, a sense 
of duty, and a faith in immortality.” 
One of the lessons to be palpably 
derived from the catastrophe of the 
Frenth war is, that where substantial 
grievances exist among nations, they 
will, sooner or later, be enabled to 
make their own remedy. Shadowy 
grievances, the sorrows of declamation, 
and the shames of faction, may live 
without redress, and be tortured in 
effigy for ages. We thus doubt the 
oratorical gaspings of the German for 
liberty, and the romantic reveries of 
the Italian pining for republicanism. 
We are fully convinced, that if the 
fullest possession of political inde- 
pendence demanded of one the sacri- 
fice of his pipe, and of the other the 
abandonment of the opera-house or 
the café, they would eschew the ex- 
change, and cling to the easy comforts 


of a slavery which allows them to ~ 


smoke and sing for ever. 

But the sufferings of the conquered 
under the French tyranny were real 
and terrible. In Prussia, for example, 
the true evil was not the calamity of 
the field, though the sword had there 
been driven through her vitals. It was 
in the fierce rapacity which devoured 
herstrength from year to year. Unan- 
swerable evidence shows, that even 
after the furious plunder exercised 
on Prussia, in the first rage of victory, 
in 1806, the same system was urged 
down to the last year and last moment 
of possession. It is shown that even 
in the first six months of 1812, nearly 
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half a million of soldiers and 80,000 
horses had traversed the land, and 
that more than one-half of this enor- 
mous force had been quartered there 
for three months. The original sum im- 
posed after the day of Jena had been 
640,000,000 francs, (L..24,000,000 ;) 
of those, all had been paid before 1812 
except a seventh part. Besides this in- 
tolerable apetanen , the private plun- 
der was infamous and incessant. To 
aggravate the misery of plunder, per- 
sonal insult, gross offences against 
every feeling of virtue, filial duty, and 
paternal affection, were committed 
with a haughtiness which enhanced 
the crime; and unhappy Prussia was 
bound to the dust, not only in chains 
but in despair. 

Those injuries were the stimulants 
of the nation to strike as one man—to 
strike boldly—and to resolve to con- 
quer or die. The time was at length 
come. The Russian army advanced 
towards the position of General 
d’York, threw forward a body of 
troops to separate him fromthe French 
under Macdonald, and proposed a 
convention. The Prussian general, 
evidently aware that, though his mo- 
narch was.under French surveillance, 
his nation was resolved to be free, 
signed an armistice for his corps, to 
last two months, subject to the ratifi- 
cation of his sovereign. The king, 
under the eye of a French viceroy, was 
startled by the decision of the step, and 
exclaimed—“ Here is enough to give 
one a stroke of apoplexy!” Counter 
orders were dispatched ; but the deed 
was done; the convention was never 


- annulled, and the Prussian troops 


never fired a shot until they fired it 
in line with the Russians. 

Whether future ages will exhibit 
the madness of man in the madness 
of conquerors, or will discover some 
new shape of frenzy, they can scarcely 
exceed ours in the penalty of the 
crime. The loss of human life in the 
single Moscow campaign startles us, 
even after the lapse of thirty years. 
That cemetery was so crowded, that 
its accummulation of dead still refuses 
to be hidden from the eye, and still 
sickens and terrifies the moral vision. 
Of six hundred thousand human 
beings, in the vigour of life, who 
crossed the Muscovite frontier in the 
middle of 1812, but 42,000 ever re- 
turned. Less than six months had 
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swept this mighty multitude to the 
grave. Even the conquerors were not 
without formidable evidences of the 
havoc of the war. Of the Russian 
army, consisting of 110,000 men, 
which commenced the pursuit in De- 
cember, but 35,000 could be mustered 
round their emperor on the Polish 
frontier in the end of February. 

The continued retreat of the French 
gradually liberating the provinces of 
the north, and the evacuation of 
Berlin giving Frederick William his 
personal freedom, on the 20th of 
February 1813, he signed the memo- 
rable treaty of Kalisch, by which he 
allied himself to Russia. He felt the 
full responsibility of this decided mea- 
sure. Napoleon was still alive, and 
France was powerful. On laying 
down the pen, he emphatically said— 
« Henceforth, gentlemen, it is an af- 
fair of life and death !” 

The reports published by Napoleon 
on his return to France, are made the 
subject of some highly interesting ob- 
servations by the historian. They 
were the /ast ever given to the world 
by the prince of charlatans, and 
throughout they exhibit the most 
magnificent charlatanism. It is im- 
possible to doubt that a large part of 
them was utter deception—exaggera- 
tions of revenue, and suppressions of 
expenditure, troops on paper, and 
fleets in the forest. Still the ac- 
knowledged facts give an extraor- 
dinary evidence of the materials 
which France is enabled to produce 
for the destruction of the human 
species. The army was calculated at 
996,000, or one in forty of the popula- 
tion—one in a hundred being the 
largest number which, as Mr Alison 
observes, any modern country can 
give to military service without ulti- 
mate injury.* The magnitude of 
modern military establishments is 
one of the most remarkable and most 
ominous characters of our time. Even 
in the present state of peace, the 
troops of Russia are little short of a 
million, The Prussian disposable 
force amounts to 300,000. The Aus- 
trian is 400,000. The regular troops 
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of England are nearly 90;000, and 
et these are not enough. Her force 
in the east is upwards of 200,000, and 
that force is augmenting. So enor- 
mous an amount of non-productive 
force, wholly employed in expendi- 
ture, and, unlike the merchant or the 
labourer, returning nothing to the 
country, must press heavily on all 
productive strength. Thus every 
country of Europe is accumulating 
debt, every one is anticipating its 
means, and the results must be con- 
vulsion, sooner or later, but inevitable. 
In foreign countries, the unprinci- 
pled nature of their transactions of all 
kinds, will make bankruptcy a refuge. 
But bankruptcy is ruin so far as it 
goes—it is the ruin of individuals, and 
its repetition will spread the ruin to. 
the state. England has unquestion- 
ably sustained a weight of debt asto- 
nishing to all who were ignorant 
of the resources hidden in freedom. 
But, while every country of the con- 
tinent would long since have been 
crushed into powder by the mere 
pressure of a tenth part of our national 
debt, that debt is the great calamity 
of England ; the great source of those 
perpetual discontents which show the 
distempered state of the frame; the 
secret of that strange and desperate po- 
verty which, in one of the most fertile 
and lovely countries of the world, 
often places the free peasant of Eng- 
land below the comforts of the foreign 
slave; the fount of those unquenched 
subterranean fires which burst up in 
Chartism and Socialism, and the 
hundred other wild and ominous 
threateners of general evil. To what 
conclusion this formidable future may 
come, baffles all conjecture. But to 
diminish the public debt of England, 
should be the grand object of every 
man who deserves to govern the 
country, and to suffer its increase 
should be rewarded with the scaffold, 
It is the substantial high treason to 

the empire. 

The pages of this history. will be 
valuable, long after the romance of 
Napoleon has died into a nursery tale. 
They give the most striking evidence 





* Mr Alison observes, that the Roman armies, under‘ Augustus, amounted to no 
more than 450,000, in a population of 120,000,000. But these were only the legion- 
aries, who, however, seldom amounted to so many, there being, in the time of Commodus, 


but 35 legions on an average of 5000 men each, 


armies of auxiliaries, 


But they were followed by whole 
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ever offered to the world, of the misery 
of a passion for war. While France 
was flourishing her banners over the 
remote provinces of Europe, she was 
in agony at home ; every victory was 
bought by a fresh demand on her 
vitals ; and in the pompous compari- 
sons of her poets and writers, which 
made her the kingly eagle grasping 
the thunderbolt, and darkening 
thrones with the shadow of her 
pinions, they ought to have told us 
of the nest which she left filled with 
the blood of her young, and of the 
native rocks echoing with their fa- 
mished cries. While France was 
pouring out the blood of nations 
abroad, she was exhausting drop for 
dropat home. During the later years 
of the war she was fighting, like the 
Indian, not with the strength of nature, 
but with the wildness of intoxication ; 
and when, at last, the sword of Europe 
broke through her armour, and she 
fell on the field, it was found that the 
conflict had been almost with a corpse: 
that delirium had been her courage 
and decay her nerve, and. that the 
Jacobin empire, without a wound, 
must have sunk into the grave. 
Nothing, too, can give a stronger 
proof of the danger of an unlicensed 
and irresponsible government, than 
the terrible sacrifices now demanded 
by Napoleon. The renewal of the 
war was wholly contrary to the na- 
tional interests. No man in France 
could have been the happier, or the 
more powerful, by the possession of 
provinces of European snow or Asia- 
tic sand; no man been the better for 
the domination over Prussia, Austria, 
and the whole circle of the German 
principalities. But Napoleon had 
been beaten ; the conqueror had been’ 
conquered ; the vanity of a Corsican 
had been bruised, and every family of 
France was now summoned to furnish 
the salve for his irreparable bruise. 
Levy on levy, conscription on con- 
scription, children torn from schools 
and forced to take the musket; the 
last coin forced from the hands of the 
trader; the postilions taken from the 
public roads ; the police driven into the 
army ; the revenues of charities and hos- 
pitals absorbed in the purchase of can- 
non and balls; one vast and hideous 
scene of embezzlement, wretchedness, 
public terror, and private despair ; and 
all for the single purpose of enabling one 
able and remorseless villain to pamper 
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his selfishness with the chance of mili- 
tary success, and repurchase with the 
blood of myriads, and the misery of 
France and Europe, the laurels which 
he had lost, and whose amplest re- 
covery was not a matter of interes: to 
any other manalive. The campaigns 
of the years 1813 and 1814, cost France 
half a million of men. They were 
fruitless in point of victory, but im- 
measurably productive in point of 
moral. They showed France stretched 
on the rack, by the tormentor whom 
she herself had raised ; forced to sub- 
mit to the deepest degradation of ca- 
lamity, helpless suffering, and finally, 
to be released from the torture and the 
torturer only by the contemptuous 
charity of the sword. 

Hostilities began on the Ist of Ma 
1813. The first omen was evil. 
Marshal Bessiéres, colonel of the im- 
perial guards, a man of ability, fell by 
acannon-ball. Thus began the cata- 
strophe of the marshals. Justice re- 
joices in their fall ; and human nature 
can have no sympathy with them 
The armies now on both sides ad- 
vanced, and met on the memorable 
field of Lutzen. A day of horrible 
slaughter finished a doubtful battle, 
which cost the French 18,000 killed 
and wounded, and the Allies 15,000! 
The allies retired, but without the 
loss of cannon and prisoners, and re- 
tired to fight at the entrenched posi- 
tion of Bautzen. 

The force on both sides was now 
gigantic ; Napoleon pressed on at the 
head of 150,000 men. The descrip- 
tion of the march is picturesque. This 
is the passage of the Spree :— 

«¢ A powerful array of cannon was, 
in the first instance, brought up by the 
Emperor, and disposed along every 
projection which commanded the op- 
posite bank ; and the fire, as far as the 
eye could reach, looking from the 
heights near Bautzen, both to the right 
and left, became very violent ; for the 
enemies’ batteries answered with great 
spirit ; and the vast extent of the line 
of smoke, as well as the faint sound of 
the distant guns, gave an awful im- 
pression of the magnitude of the forces 
engaged on both sides. Under cover 
of this cannonade, the bridges in 
the centre were soon established, 
and then a still more animating | 
spectacle presented itself. The Empe- 
ror took his station on a commanding 
eminence on the banks of the Spree, 
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near the point where Marmont’s brid 

was established, from whence he could 
see over the whole field of battle, direct 
the movements of the troops, and en- 
joy the splendid spectacle which pre- 
sented itself. And never, in truth, 
had war appeared in a more imposing 
form, nor had the astonishing amount 
of the forces at the disposal of the 
French Emperor ever been more con- 
spicuous. On all sides the troops, 
preceded by their artillery, which kept 
up an incessant fire on the banks of the 
river, advanced rapidly towards the 
stream. At first the plain seemed 
covered with a confused multitude of 
horses, cannon, chariots, and men, 
stretching as far as the eye could reach, 
impressive only from its immensity ; 
but gradually the throng assumed the 
appearance of order. The cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery separated, and 
defiled each to theirrespective points of 
passage, and the marvels of military dis- 
cipline appeared in their highest lustre.” 

The shock came at Bautzen, where 
the Allies gave battle on the heights. 
It has been long a question among 
military men, whether Napoleon’s fears 
of the French in Paris did not drive 
him to rash attacks in the field. In 
this campaign his contempt of human 
life resembled the desperation, with- 
out the science, of his Italian cam-~ 
paigns. He rushed upon every posi- 
tion, won it by blood, and seemed de- 
termined the war should be simply a 
trial which side would be first tired of 
lavishing its gore. He was still master 
of central Germany. His enormous 
force was impregnable against an as- 
sault. The Allies had no hope of ad- 
vance, and no desire for conquest. 
All depended on Austria, and Austria 
waited only to see which was the 
stronger: yet, with these facts be- 
fore him, Napoleon rushed forward, 
wasting his strength upon unprofitable 
battles, purchasing a few leagues of 
ground by the loss of battalions and 
brigades, teaching his enemies to fight, 
and sharpening the hostility of the 
German mind, until his army crumbled 
round him—the nation rose in a mass 
of fires and he was undone. 

Bautzen cost him, in killed and 
wounded, the dreadful number of 
20,000 men. The Allies lost 15,000. 
Such is war ; the self-inflicted curse of 
nations. And this multitude died, 
simply that an individual might re- 
fresh his withered fame. 
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But Napoleon was gradually to re- 
ceive keener lessons of the calamities 
of the field, in the death of his imme- 
diate followers. In addition to the fall 
of Bessiéres, the brave, experienced, 
and singularly confidential commander 
of his guard, he was now to lose per- 
haps the only man whom his stern 
and selfish nature ever suffered to ap- 
proach him as a friend. 

The day after the battle the French 
army moved in pursuit; but it was 
boldly kept in check by the allied 
rearguard under Milaradowitch ; and 
the Russian guns kept up a heavy 
and destructive fire upon the ad- 
vancing masses. Napoleon express- 
ed constant indignation at the firm 
face of his gallant enemy. ,** What!” 
he frequently exclaimed, “ after such 
a butchery, no results, no prisoners? 
Those fellows there will not leave us a 
nail. When will this be done?” At 
this period a Russian ball killed one 
of his escort. Duroc,” said he, 
turning to him, “ fortune seems re- 
solved to have one of us to-day.” 
Some of the suite observed, in an 
under tone, that it was the anniversary 
of the death of Lannes at Essling ; 
Napoleon galloped off to another 
point of the attack. His suite fol- 
lowed him, four abreast, pushing on 
through a hollow way, in such a.cloud 
of dust, that they could neither see 
nor be seen. A cannon-ball, which 
narrowly missed Napoleon himeelf, 
plunged into the midst of the group, 
and struck down Kirgener, the gene- 
ral of engineers, and Duroc, the grand 
marshal. Kirgener was killed on the 
spot, and the more unfortunate grand 
marshal was mortally wounded, and 
left writhing on the ground in agony. 
The intelligence was speedily convey- 
ed to the Emperor, and awoke what- 
ever emotion there was in his callous 
heart. He instantly dismounted, gazed 
long on the battery from which the 
fatal shot had been discharged, and 
then entered the hut to which the 
dying soldier had been conveyed. 
“ Duroc,” said he, pressing his hand, 
“there is another world where we 
shall meet again.” ‘ Memorable 
words,” as the historian observes, 
** wrung by anguish from the child 
of infidelity and the Revolution.” 

** Finally, when it was announced 
some hours afterwards that all was 
over, he put into the hands of Ber- 
thier, without articulating a word, a 
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paper, ordering the construction of a 
monument on the spot where he fell, 
with this inscription—‘ Here the Ge- 
neral Duroc, Duke of Friuli, Grand 
Marshal of the palace of the Emperor 
Napoleon, gloriously fell, struck by a 
cannon-ball, and died in the arms of 
the Emperor, his friend.’ 

“* Napoleon pitched his tent in the 
neighbourhood of the cottage where 
Duroc lay, and seemed for a time 
altogether overwhelmed by his emo- 
tions. The squares of the Old Guard, 
respecting his feelings, arranged them- 
selves at a distance, and even his most 
confidential attendants did not for 
some time venture to approach his 

erson. Alone he sat, wrapped in 
his grey great-coat, with his forehead 
resting on his hands, and his elbows 
on his knees, a prey to the most ago- 
nizing reflections. In vain Caulain- 
court and Maret at length requested 
his -attention to the most pressing 
orders. * To-morrow—every thing!’ 
was the only reply of the Emperor, as 
he again resumed his attitude of me- 
ditation. A mournful silence reign- 
ed around ; the groups of officers at a 
little distance hardly articulated above 
their breath; gloom and depression 
appeared in every countenance, while 
the subdued hum of the soldiers pre- 
paring their repast, and the sullen 
murmur of the artillery waggons, as 
they rolled on in the distance, alone 


,told that a mighty host was assembled 
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inthe neighbourhood. Slowly themoon 
rose over this melancholy scene; the 
heavens became illuminated by the 
flames of the adjoining villages, which 
had fallen a prey to the license of the 
soldiers; while the noble bands. of 
the Imperial Guard played alternately 
triumphant and elegiac strains, in the 
vain hope of distracting the grief of 
their chief. Could the genius of 
painting portray the scene — could 
the soul of poetry be inspired by the 
feelings which all around experienced 
—a more striking image could not be 
presented of the mingled woes and 
animation of war, of the greatness 
and weakness of man, of his Highest 
glories, and yet nothingness against 
the arm of his Creator.” 

A crisis in this great contest had 
now arrived. The losses on both 
sides had been so tremendous, that 
an armistice seemed the only means 
of enabling either to recruit their 
ranks. The Russians had been re- 
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duced to 35,000, and the Prussians 
to 25,000; and even Napoleon's su- 
periority of force did not prevent both 
his troops and generals from ventin 
loud disgust at the war. ‘ We shall 
all leave our bones here,” was the 
cry of the soldiers; and the feeling of 
the higher officers was so marked, 
that Napoleon frequently visited it 
with his most contemptuous sar- 
casms. ‘J see, gentlemen,” said he, 
‘‘ you are no longer inclined to make 
war. Berthier would rather follow 
the chase at Grosbois—Rapp sighs 
after his beautiful hotel at Paris. I 
understand you. I am no stranger to 
the pleasures of the capital.” At length, 
on the 4th of June, an armistice for 
six weeks was signed; yet this was 


. but a respite—an ear prescient of the 


future might have heard the voice 
of judgment already announcing ruin; 
an eye which could look through the 
darkness of a few short years might 
have seen the procession of imperial 
sovereignty already advancing to the 
scaffold. 

As if to prepare us for this catas- 
trophe, the historian occupies a con- 
siderable portion of his pages in giv- 
ing, at this point, a general character 
of Napoleon. It is powerfully con- 
ceived, and powerfully written. The 
fluent and copious ease of his style is 
well calculated to give a complete, 
because a comprehensive, view of 
Napoleon. Other writers have been 
fond of picturing this extraordinary 
man in parts—they have looked on 
him as if they surveyed his genius by 
the light of a torch, glaring, abrupt, 
and partial. The historian looks on 
him by sunlight, clear, full, and illu. 
mining dn every side. The greatnesses 
of his character are not suffered to 
withdraw the eye from the little- 
nesses. The magnitude of his tri- 
umphs, and the minuteness of his 
motives, are equally visible. With an 
evident desire to think Napoleon a 
good man as well as a memorable one, 
the truth is told, even when it con- 
demns ; but the truth is told, like an 
European philospher, not like a Bri- 
tish enemy. On the whole, though 
our conception of the French Empe- 
ror is altogether of a darker colour- 
ing, and we think him to have been a 
villain, in the sternest sense of the 
word, incorrigibly heartless, innately 
perfidious, and remorselessly bloody, 
and in all this, only the fitter for the 
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work which he was summoned to do— 
to lay the scourge first on the conti- 
nent, and next on France; though 
we think him the nearest approach to 
a fiend that ever sat on a throne on 
the surface of the earth, yet we give 
due credit to the animated resem- 
blance which Mr Alison has impressed 
on his pages. It is by far the most in- 
teresting and original conception of 
the larger features of that extraordi- 
nary mind that has yet been supplied 
to posterity. Its execution less re- 
minds us of the vague richness of 
painting, made up of contrasted co- 
lours and opposing lights, than of the 
keen accuracy and breathing identity 
of that newer and more decisive art, 
which strikes off the portrait in an 
instant, and strikes it off with a sun- 
beam. 

The historian’s theory on the sub- 
ject certainly differs in some points 
from our own. He regards Napoleon 
as a powerful and plastic mind, sha- 
ped by circumstances, capable of 
good, if a fairer world had lain before 
his early career, and darkened into 
guilt only by his birth under the fiery 
and vapourous clime of French in- 
fidelity. We regard him as having 
been evil in his nature—as contem~ 
plating man only in the light of an 
instrument of his will, or an object of 
his temptation ; as acquiring power 
enly to abuse it, and possessing great 
talents only to aggrandize himself by 
the waste of human happiness. 

But we must hear Mr Alison’s ingeni- 
ous and forcible statement, grounded on 
the depravity of national manners pre- 
viously to the Revolution :—‘* Great 
part, however,” he observes, * of the 
selfishness which formed so important 
a feature, and damning a blot, in the 
character of Napoleon, is to be ascribed 
not so much to himself, as to the age 
in which he lived, and the people whom 
he was called upon to rule. Born 
and bred in the most corrupted socie- 
2, of Europe, during the irreligious 

anaticism, general license, and uni- 
versal egotism of the Revolution, he 
saw no other way of governing his 
subjects but by constantly appealing 
to their selfishness, and was led to be- 
lieve, from what he saw around him, 
that it was the prime mover and uni- 
versal spring of mankind. That it is 
so in the long run at all times, and 
| among all people, to a great degree, 
| mo one experienced in the ways of 
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men will probably doubt ; but religi- 
ous truth reveals the simultaneous 
agency of higher principles, and his- 
torical observation loudly proclaims 
that many of the most important chan- 
ges in human annalshave been brought 
about in direct opposition to its dic- 
tates. It was ignorance, or oblivion 
of those counteracting agencies, which 
was the grand error of Napoleon’s 
life, and, beyond all doubt, brought 
about his fall. The Revolution mis- 
led him by establishing the fatal prin- 
ciple, that no other test is to be applied 
to human actions but success. The 
prevailing irreligion of the age misled 
him by spreading the belief, that 
worldly prosperity is at once the chief 
good in life, and the only rational ob- 
ject of human pursuit. To rouse 
exertion by the language of virtue, and 
direct it to the purposes of vice, was the 
grand principle of the Revolution, and 
the immediate cause of its triumphs. 
The Emperor felt that he had at no 
time a chance of success but by yield- 
ing to its impulse, and at all times 
he could almost command events by 
wielding it for his advantage. In- 
stead, therefore, of considering Na- 
poleon as an individual man, and stri- 
ving to reconcile the opposite qualities 
of his character, or harshly condemn- 
ing its darker features, it is more 
consonant both to historic truth and 
impartial justice, to regard him as the 
personification of the principles which 
at that period were predominant in his 
country—as the Incarnation of the 
Revolution; and perhaps no Avatar, 
sent on such a mission, could be im- 
bued with fewer vices. In this view, 
we may look upon the contest in which 
he was engaged, as the same in sub- 
lunary affairs with that awful struggle 
darkly shadowed forth in revelation, to 
which the pencil of Milton has given 
the form and pressure of terrestrial 
reality; and may view his fall as 
demonstrating the same supreme di- 
rection of events, which, permitting 
for a season, for inscrutable pur- 
poses, the agency of sin, doomed to 
final ruin the Prince of the Morn- 
ing.” 

Of his military character a brilliant 
sketch is given, yet not an indiscri- 
minating one. Napoleon could com- 
mit faults like others, and his sense of 
superiority even made his faults more 
irreparable. * If the military capacity 
of the Emperor on most occasions was 
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without an equal in modern times, his 
recklessness and obstinacy at others 
were not less remarkable ; and accor- 
dingly, if history can hardly find a 
parallel to the achievements which he 
effected, it can produce none to the 
disasters in which they terminated. He 
repeatedly committed faults as a ge- 
neral, for the least considerable of 
which he would have made his lieu- 
tenants lose their heads. The im- 
prudence of delivering a pitched battle 
with inferior forces at Aspern, with 
the Danube traversed only by two 
bridges, shaking under the swollen tor- 
rent in his rear, was equalled only by 
that of risking his crown at Leipsic, 
in a situation where, while combating 
a greatly superior force in front, he 
had no line of retreat but a single 
chaussée, traversing an otherwise im- 
passable morass, a mile and a half 
broad; and the gross violation of all 
military principle in both, is strongly 
illustrated by his own observation, 
that the first duty of a commander is 
never to fight with a strait or defile 
in his rear. His imprudence in lin- 
gering so long at Moscow, surrounded 
by a hostile population and superior 
cavalry, was soon, if possible, outdone 
by that of relinquishing, without any 
adequate cause, the Kalouga road ; 
and when the Russians were actually 
abandoning it, throwing back his army 
on the wasted line of the Smolensko 
advance. The unheard-of calamities 
of that campaign itself are mainly to 
be ascribed to his extreme impru- 
dence in advancing, contrary to the 
advice of his most experienced gene- 
rals, to Moscow from Witepsk, with- 
out either force adequate to subdue 
Russia, or any sufficient preparation 
for retreat in the event of disaster; and 
the simultaneous loss of Spain was 
chiefly owing to the uncalled-for teme- 
rity of rushing into the Russian con- 
test, while the Peninsula, a devouring 
ulcer, was still unsubdued in his rear.” 

Then follow sketches of the three 
distinguished officers most immedi- 
ately connected with the imperial 


successes— Murat, Ney, and Berthier. - 


Three men who deserted Napoleon in 
his day of misfortune, without the 
slightest ceremony, and who, after all 
their grandeur, their fame, and. their 
opulence, died miserably: Murat shot 
by the Neapolitan government, Ney 
by the Bourbons, and Berthier throw- 
ing himself out of a window. We 
are tempted to quote a fragment of 
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this portraiture. ‘ Murat, King of 
Naples, Napoleon's brother-in-law, 
was also so remarkable a character 
during the whole wars of the Revo- 
lution, that some account of his pecu- 
liarities seems desirable. So early as. 
the battles of Millesimo and Monte- * 
notte, in 1796, he was Napoleon’s 
adjutant, and, by his intrepidity and 
daring, contributed not a little to the 
triumph of that memorable campaign. 
It was by these qualities, as well as 
his handsome figure and dashing man- 
ners, that he laid the foundation of 
the reputation which gained for him 
the attention of the Emperor's sister; 
and by winning her hand, led to his 
brilliant fortunes and elevation to. the 
throne of Naples. Nor was his merit 
in many respects inferior to his for- 
tune. His piercing coup-d’ceil ; his 
skill in judging of the positions of the 
enemy; his chivalrous demeanour 
when leading his troops into battle; 
his calm intrepidity in the midst of 
the most appalling dangers ; his tal 
figure and noble carriage, as well as 
incomparable seat on the splendid 
chargers which he always bestrode, 
gave him the air of a hero of romance 
not less than the character of a first- 
rate cavalry officer. At the head of his 
gallant cuirassiers, he feared no danger, 
never paused to number his enemies, but 
with matchless hardihood threw him- 
self into the midst of the hostile ar- 
ray, where he hardly ever failed 
to achieve the most dazzling exploits. 
In Napoleon’s earlier campaigns at 
Austerlitz, Jena, and Eylau, Murat 
was always at the head of so immense 
a body of horse, as to render success 
almost a matter of certainty; and it 
was to the weight of this formidable 
phalanx, generally eighteen or twenty 
thousand strong, that the Emperor | 
mainly trusted for the gaining as well 
as completion of his victories. But 
Murat’s genius and daring in the field 
were equally conspicuous when he had 
no such superiority to insure the ad- 
vantage. Napoleon’s sense of these 
qualities induced him to overlook his . 
desertion of his post after the Russian 
retreat, and subsequent advances to- 
wards the Allies; and his heroic courage 
never appeared with brighter lustre 
than when he threw a last radiance 
over the victories of the empire at 
Dresden, and stemmed the torrent of 
disaster at Leipsic.” 

There are few things more remark- 
able in those favourites of fortune than 
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the ease with which they bore their 
ities. Murat oe as is 
rally believed, a baker’s appren- 
Soe in Diestbees yet he held the 
highest military rank without seeming 
to feel the embarrassment natural to 
his humble _origin—mingled with the 
nobles and princes of the European 
courts on a footing of equality as to 
manners—and when he was at last a 
king himself, appears to have borne 
the honours of the throne without any 
peculiar failure of the graces. 

Ney was the son of a common sol- 
dier, who afterwards became a cooper, 
and by whom, trained for a miner, he 
at eighteen enlisted as adragoon; and 
though Ney was never memorable for 
elegance, he appears to have had no 
deficiency in the general etiquette of 
society. Bernadotte had been acom- 
mon marine, and yet he sits well upon 
a throne, exhibits all the personal dig- 
nity suitable to his high rank, and is 
altogether a fine specimen of the sol- 
dier and the sovereign. It cannot be 
said that those instances show only 
that the conscription forced men of 
all educations into the ranks. Those 
three had been soldiers before the 
Revolution. This certainly argues 
great plasticity of nature in the people. 
In other nations, original vulgarity is 
searcely tameable. The vulgar man 
is vulgar to the end, if rank and opu- 
lence have not rather the effect of 
making his defects of manner more 
conspicious—the varnish which brings 
out the knots and shades of his mate- 
rial making his texture visible, with- 
out adding to its attraction. Perhaps 
the most bourgeois remnant of Murat’s 
early life was his extravagant love of 
dress. Napoleon frequently called him 
Franconi—the horse-rider of one of 
the Parisian theatres, the Astley of 
the Boulevardes. His passion for 
feathers was so excessive as to cost 
him forty or fifty louis a month. But 
those were times of extravagance in 
every thing; and Murat was conspi- 
cuous, and he perhaps wanted no 
more. Napoleon had his foppery 
too; but it was the foppery of ex- 
cessive plainness. Too much or too 
little attention to dress may be alike 
coxcombry ; and Napoleon was evi- 
dently as proud of his simple and yet 
rather grotesque costume, as Murat 
was of his harlequin-coat and ostrich 
plumage. 

** The external appearance of Napo- 
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leon formed a striking contrast to that 
of his royal brother-in-law. When 
they rode together along the front of 
the troops, Murat attracted universal 
attention by his commanding figure, 
— —_ pres costume, the 
splendid trapping and beautiful figure 
of his role. a imposing a 

dignity of his air. This dazzling dis- 
play contrasted strangely, but charac- 
teristically, with the three-cornered 
hat, dark surtout, leather breeches, 
huge boots, corpulent figure, and care- 
less seat on horseback, which have 
become immortal in the representa- 
tions of Napoleon, . The imposing 
aspect of Murat was, however, weak- 
ened, rather than heightened, by the 
rich and fantastic dress which he wore. 
Dark whiskers on his face contrast- 
ed with piercing blue eyes; his 
abundant black locks spread over 
the neck of a splendid Polish dress 
open above the shoulders; the col- 
lar was richly adorned with gold 
brocade, and from a splendid girdle 


of the same material hung a light» 
sabre, straight in the blade, after the ~~ 
manner of the ancient Roman, with ~ 


the hilt set in diamonds. Wide pan- 
taloons of a purple or scarlet colour, 
richly embroidered with gold, and 
boots of yellow leather, completed this 
singular costume, which resembled 
rather the gorgeous trappings of the 
melodrama than the comparatively 
simple uniform of modern'times. But 
his greatest distinction was alargethree- 
cornered hat, surmounted by a profusion 
of magnificent white ostrich feathers 
rising from a broad gold band, which 
enclosed besides a superb heron plume. 
His noble charger was set off with 
gorgeous bridle and stirrups, richly 
gilt after the Turkish fashion, and 
enveloped in trappings of azure blue, 
the tint of the Italian sky, which 
also was the prevailing colour of his. 
liveries. Above this fantastic but 
dazzling attire, he wore in cold weather 
a magnificent pelisse of dark green 
velvet, lined and fringed with the 
richest sables.” 

We must agree with Napoleon, 
that all this was the legitimate Fran- 
coni style, and that the King of Naples 
must have looked like a travelling 
mountebank. The whole dress must 
have ny tawdry and tasteless ; 
but the huge three-cornered hat, sur- 
mounted with bunches of feathers, 
must have looked intolerable. The 
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truth is, that the Turk was the only 
man on earth who knew how to dress, 
until Mahmoud, in his day of national 
ill-omen, deprived him of the turban, 
and stripped him down to the beggar- 
liness of the European. 

Murat was a brave man and a fool ; 
a good cavalry officer and a bad gen- 
eral; a capital sabreur and a childish 
king. His death was melancholy and 
retributive. ‘ Blood will have blood,” 
in moresensesthan the poetic. In Spain, 
he was the man of massacre; his pro- 
miscuous slaughter of the people of 
Madrid, on the memorable 2d of May 
1808, deserved solemn vengeance, and 
it fell on him in its own time. He was 
captured in an insane attempt to raise 
an insurrection in the Neapolitan 
dominions—and died tle ignominious 
death of a traitor. 

We now hasten to more decisive 
events. An armistice was declared, 
which, on both sides, was evidently 
only a preparation for war. But its 
immediate effect was the singular one 
of raising Austria, at a step, into the 
rank of arbiter of Europe. Without 
presuming to trace Providence in all 
its ways, the events of this great war 
seem frequently to have had that ju- 
dicial character which belongs to a 
wisdom above man. From the com- 
merncement of the war, Austria had 
been by far the most honest of the 
continental powers engaged. While 
Prussia had been trafficking for terri- 
tory, and Russia fighting for influence, 
Austria alone fought. for the general 
safety of Europe. She had made war 
with courage and sincerity, and never 
shrank from the contest until her 
strength gave way. The result was, 


that though defeated, she was never — 


disgraced ; though her force was sorely 
tried, it was never totally broken 
down ; and finally, from a state of ex- 
treme depression, she rose into more 
than her ancient rank, without draw- 
ing a sword. From the period of this 
armistice, Austria held the scales of 
the continent. She was gifted with 
one of the noblest presents that fate 
or fortune can give to nations—a great 
minister, Metternich—a man still re- 
garded by Europe as its first diploma- 
tist.; a statesman who, during a quar- 
ter of a century, has ruled her with 
the wisdom of a philosopher and the 
spirit of a patriot; has formed the 
strength of Conservatism on the 
- Continent ; and, combining the inter- 
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ests of his country with the cause of 
good government in all nations, has 
given himself an European eminence 
beyond the most successful arts of di- 
plomacy or arms. 

The remaining struggle of Napo- 
leon scarcely exercised the force, and 
in no degree endangered the supre- 
macy of Austria. It was a calm pro- 
gress from victory to victory; until 
the peace, which the pride of the 
French Emperor had rejected on the 
Elbe, was extorted from his necessi- 
ties on the Seine. The old Italian 
dominions of the House of Hapsburg 
dropped into its hands again, as if by 
the course of nature; and thirty years 
of secure possession have since re- . 
warded the faithful and courageoys 
sincerity of the empire. 

We give a conversation which oc- 
curred between Napoleon and Met- 
ternich, preserved by Baron Fain, the 
Emperor's private secretary, singu- 
larly characteristic of both those dis- 
tinguished men ; the rapidity and fire 
of the soldier, and the composed, 
yet vigilant prudence of the states- 
man. 

** You are welcome, Metternich,” 
said Napoleon, as soon as he was ins 
troduced, “ but wherefore so late? We 
have lost nearly a month, and your 
mediation, from its long inactivity, 
has become almost hostile. It ape 
pears that it no longer suits your ca- 
binet to guarantee the integrity of 
the French empire—be it so; but 
why had you not the candour to make 
me acquainted with that determina- 
tion at an earlier period? It might 
have modified my plans, perhaps pre- 
vented me from continuing the war. 
When you allowed me to exhaust my- 
self by new efforts, you doubtless 
little caleulated on such rapid events 
as haveensued. I have gained, never- 
theless, two battles; my enemies, se- 
verely weakened, were beginning to 
waken from their illusions, when sud« 
denly you glided amongst us, and 
speaking to me of armistice and me- 
diation, you spoke to them of alliance 
and war. But for your pernicious in- 
tervention, peace would have been at 
this moment concluded between the 
Allies and myself. What have hither- 


-to been the fruits of your interven- 
tion? I know of none except the 


treaties of Reichenbach, between 
Russia, Prussia, and Great Britain. 
They speak of the accession of a third 
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ower to these conventions; but you 
ave Stadion on the spot, and must 
be better informed on these particu- 
lars than I am. You cannot deny, 
that since she has assumed the office 
of mediator, Austria has not only 
ceased to be my ally, but become my 
enemy. You were about to declare 
yourselves so when the battle of Lut- 
zen intervened, and by showing you 
the necessity of augmenting your 
forees, made you desirous of gaining 
time. You have your 200,000 men 
ready, screened by the Bohemian hills ; 
Schwartzenberg commands them; at 
this very moment he is concentrating 
them in my rear, and it is because 
you conceive yourself in a condition 
to dictate the law, that you have come 
to pay this visit. I see through you, 
Metternich; your cabinet wishes to 
profit by my embarrassments, and 
augment them as much as possible, in 
order to recover a portion of what 
ou have lost. The only difficulty you 
ave is, whether you can gain your 
object without fighting, or whether 
you must throw yourselves boldly 
athong the combatants; you do not 
know well which of these lines to 
adopt, and possibly you have come 
here to seek more light on the sub- 
ject. Well, what do you want ?—let 
us treat.” 
Metternich’s answer met all this 
fierce volubility with the dignified 
reserve of a statesman and a noble. 
He placed the policy of Austria solely 
on the ground of a desire to restore 
peace, by doing justice to all. “ Aus- 
tria,” says he, “ wishes to establish 
a state of things, which, by a wise 
‘distribution of power, may place the 
guarantee of peace under the protec- 
tion of an association of independent 
states.” ‘* Speak more clearly,” in- 
terrupted the Emperor, “ come at 
once to the point; but do not forget 
that I am a soldier who would rather 
break than bend. I have offered you 
Illyria to remain neutral—will that 
suffice? My army is amply sufficient 
to bring back the Russians and Prus- 
sians to reason; all that I ask of you 
is, to withdraw from the strife.” ** Ah, 
sire,” said Metternich eagerly, “ why 
should your majesty enter singly into 
the strife? why should you not dou- 
ble your forces? You may do so, sire. 
It depends only on you to add our 
forces to your own. Yes, matters 
have come to that point, that we can 


no longer remain neutral; we must 
be either for you or against you.” 

Napoleon then took the minister 
into an inner chamber, possibly to try 
him with personal temptation. But 
this, too, failed, whatever it might be. 
To his astonishment, he found that 
Austria, weakened as she was, had be- 
gun to form a very accurate conception 
of the necessities of Europe, and to- 
make her claims in a matter-of-fact 
tone. Napoleon’s wrath was now be- 
yond diplomacy. His voice rose, and 
he passionately exclaimed—* What! 
not only Illyria, but the half of Italy, 
and the return of ay Pope to Rome, 
and Poland, and the abandonment of 
Spain, Holland, the confederation of 
the Rhine, and Switzerland! And this 
is what you “call the spirit of moder- 
ation! * * * You are all intent on 
dismembering the French empire !” 
This diatribe finished in the insolent 
remark, * Ah! Metternich, how much 
has England given you to make war 
upon me ?” 

This important conference, how- 
ever, closed in Metternich’s carrying 
his point—the proposal of submitting 
the claims on both sides to the media- 
tion of Austria. The true wonder of 
the case is, that interests so vast, set- 
tling the fortunes of Europe, and per- 
haps deeply influencing those of gen- 
erations to come, should be thus at 
the mercy of two individuals—that 
the shock of armies, the convulsion 
of kingdoms, and the fall of thrones, 
should be thus left by Providence de- 
pendent on the wisdom and the will 
of two individuals meeting in a mid- 
night chamber. On the conversation 
of that hour, turned the slavery or the 
liberation of Europe, and perhaps of 
the greater portion of mankind. 

But while negotiation was trying 
the subtlety of statesmen in Germany, 
a bolder agent was coming to decide 
the mastery. Spain, which had slowly 
absorbed the French armies during 
five years, had now begun to strike 
them down by thunderclaps. Wel- 
lington, who, in a dubious and anxious 
course of war, had successively de- 
feated every French marshal opposed 
to him, had now rushed on the con- 
centrated army commanded by King 
Joseph. An unexampled march of 
200 miles from the frontier of Por- 
tugal, had brought him face to face 
with the French army, and he burst 
upon it with the force of a hurricane. 
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On the 21st of June 1813, the crown- 
ing battle of Vittoria had crushed the 

ower of France in the Peninsula. 
On the 30th of June, the day of sign- 
ing the convention with Austria, the 
intelligence of this fatal blow reached 
Dresden. If it was received with 
melancholy anticipation in the French 
camp, it was received with unequivo- 
cal triumph by the Allies. This great 
victory was evidently the hinge on 
which turned the whole future war, 
for it decided Austria. ‘“‘ The impres- 
sion of Lord Wellington’s success,” 
says Lord Londonderry, “ was strong 
and universal, and produced ultimate- 
ly, in my opinion, the recommence- 
ment of hostilities.” The irresistible 
feeling was, that the spell of Napo- 
leon was broken—that nothing lay 
between Wellington and France—and 
that, while he stood on the ridge of 
the Pyrenees, ready to pour down 
three armies into the enemy’s country, 
it would be impossible for Napoleon 
to resist the pressure of the Allies in 
Germany—that he must retreat, or be 
ruined where he was—and that now, 
for the first time in so many years, a 
steady light shone through the dark- 
ness of this tremendous usurpation. 


leon, contrary to the advice of his 
generals, threw his army into position 
along the line of the Elbe. By ex- 
ercising the violence of a tyrant, to 
indulge the vanity of an usurper, 
Napoleon had wrenched 400,000 men 
from France for this campaign, of 
whom 350,000 were under arms and 
in the field.” 

An extraordinary man now came 
on the great scene, especially qualified 


to lead the armies of Prussia, and | 
teach her new and enthusiastic levies. 


to hurl their vengeance against the 
oppressor. This was the memorable 
Blucher, who, at this period, was 
seventy years old, and yet united all 
the fire of youth with the firmness of 
maturity. Blucher, born at Rostock, 
on the 16th of September 1742, en- 
tered the army as a cornet of hus- 
sars at the age of fifteen. First ser- 
ving in the Swedish troops, he subse- 
quently entered the army of the great 
Frederick, and fought in the Seven 
Years’ War. On the peace he retired, 
and seemed to have abandoned the 
military life altogether. He married, 
retired to some landed property ; and 
farming for fourteen years formed the 
VOL. L. NO. @CCXIII, 
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occupation of the man who was yet to 
be the leader of his country to glory. 
In 1786, he again entered the hus- 
sars, was engaged in the invasion of 
France in 1792, and at the head of a 
division of the Prussian army, fought 
on the disastrous day of Jena. But 
it was then that his character came 
forth from the crowd, while the most 
astonishing and unaccountable timidity 
or treachery marked the conduct of 
the Prussian chiefs. Blucher had 
evidently adopted the determination 
to show that there still was bravery in 
the land. Though the contest was 
evidently hopeless, he still resolved 
not to be disgraced by premature sur- 
render. Surrounded on every side 
by the French columns, and with his 
troops famishing and diminished, he 
marched day and night, fighting to the 
last to preserve the last fragment of 
the Prussian army, and, what was still 
more precious, the Prussian fame. At 
length, driven into Lubeck, he resisted 
until his ammunition failed, and sur- 
rendered only after having gallantly 
fought the battle of despair. 
From that time Blucher was looked 
up to as the future light of Prussia. 
On the rising of the nation in 1813, 
he was called to the head of the army, 
by an universal impulse, and he sig- 
nalized his feelings, and characterized. 
the almost sacred spirit of his cause, . 
by eloquent and heart-stirring ad- 
dresses to his fellow patriots and sol-- 
diers. His proclamation to the Saxons 
we think finer than any of Napoleon’s. 
Its powerful plainness, its unquestion- 
able fact, and its ardent simplicity, 
are altogether superior to the fantastic 
brilliancy and oracular affectation of 
the prince of charlatans :— 
‘The God of armies has, in the 
east of Europe, pronounced a terrible 
sentence; and the angel of death has, 
by the sword, cold, and famine, cut 
off 500,000 of the strangers who, in 
the presumption of their prosperity, 
sought to subjugate it. We go where 
the finger of Providence directs us, to 
combat for the security of ancient 
thrones, for the present independence 
of nations, and to usher in the Aurora 
of a brighter day.” 
This is the language of more than 
the gallant soldier—it is the language 
of the great man; he is here not sim- 
ply the Prussian chief—he is the 
European regenerator. This procla- 
mation places him before us as at once 
2P 
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the avenger of his country, and the 
far-seeing, and even the reverent spirit 
which felt the importance of its trials 
and triumphs to universal mankind. 

If the rough intrepidity or the care- 
less career of Blucher seem at variance 
with this graver view, let it be remem- 
bered that the solemnity of the crisis 
naturally gave birth to solemn feel- 
ings. Prussia was then unsheathing 
the sword for life or death. Before 
this proclamation had passed through 
the land, the crown, the king, and the 
army might be shadows. The Prus- 
sian hussar, under those feelings, in- 
voluntarily adopts the language of the 
Grecian hero. Genuine greatness of 
mind, with all its variety of features, 
has a general resemblance and a gen- 
eral elevation. Without magnifying 
too much the intelligence or the vi- 
gour of the Prussian leader, this ad- 
dress must be taken as a striking evi- 
dence of the spirit of the time, wholly 
created by the time, and eminently 
formed for the time; a combination 
of the manliness and ardour of patriot- 
ism, with the solemnity and loftiness 
of religion ;—the courage of brave 
men commencing a struggle for the 
rights of human nature, and sincerity 
of devoted men commencing it in a 
sacred reliance on the protection of 
heaven. 

The historian regards the armis- 
tice of Pleswitz as a political error on 
the part of Napoleon, and gives the 
authority of Jomini. But paying 
every respect to Mr Alison’s sagacity, 
we think that Napoleon himself was 
a better authority than his staff- officer ; 
and that it was the French army and 
not the allied force which it saved 
from “the Caudine Forks.” Napo- 
leon had already fought two battles 
with dreadful loss and but doubtful 
success. The Allies had shown them- 
selves more masters of the art of war 
than in any former campaign. In 
their retreats they had lost neither 
guns nor prisoners. If they retreated 
further, they would have retired upon 
Silesia, a country extremely difficult, 
with the whole population arming, 
and enthusiastic against the French, 
who had destroyed their manufacto- 
ries. In the mean time, thé farther 
he advanced, the more he ‘exposed 
himself to be attacked on both flanks 
by the Prussian levies, by. Bernadotte, 
and by the Austrians. Napoleon had 
by this time, too, got rid of his habit of 
despising an armed population. His 


terrible Moscow retreat was fresh 
in his memory, and he must have look- 
ed forward with just alarm to the 
chance of being compelled, on the first 
reverse, to retrace his steps through 
two hundred miles of a wasted coun- 
try, which contained an enemy in 
every bush. We happened to be in 
Germany at this period, and we can 
give our full testimony that the strong- 
est language cannot be too strong for 
the general eagerness to see the French 
crushed once and for ever. It was 
not so much their conquests which had 
enraged the population against them. 
We seldom heard a reference to the 
fatal day which had extinguished the 
army and dismantled the throne. No 
one made a topic of Jena ; but the pri- 
vate injuries of the French filled every 
mouth with disgust and detestation. 
Their rapine in private houses, their 
eruel insults to individuals, their gross 
corruption of manners, their startling 
and ostentatious licentiousness, and 
the intolerable arrogance, which is 
the national vice, and which makes 
them, when in power, habitually em- 
bitter injury by contempt, rendered 
them hated to an indescribable degree. 
Every mouth was fall of complaints, 
and every heart of indignation. The 
universal feeling in Germany was not 
fear of war, but of peace; a dread 
that the Emperor of Russia and 
King of Prussia would be betrayed 
into negotiation before the power of 
France was prostrated in the dust; a 
terror lest the opportunity given by 
the bounty of heaven in the overthrow 
at Moscow, should be forfeited by the 
weakness of statesmen, and that Na- 
poleon should wind his way by arti- 
fice out of the net, in which he ap- 
peared to have been involved by a 
determination above man. Among 
the people and troops of Austria, this 
feeling was loud, general, and irre- 
pressible. Sufferers as they had been 
by war but four years before, and in 
their habits easy and unwarlike, they 
now longed for the outbreak of hosti- 
lities. The principal theatre of Vi- 
enna performed the fine sinfonia, the 
* Battle of Vitoria,” by Beethoven, in 
honour of Wellington’s triumph, and 
in rejoicing over French defeat, in 
the teeth of the French embassy, and 
with Napoleon in Germany ; and per- 
formed it with acclamation. It was 
this feeling which decided the junction 
of the Austrians with the Allies. The 
Emperor Francis felt his connexion 
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with Napoleon; he was a man un- 
willing to try hazards of any kind, and 
unfit to meet them. Metternich, 
though a man of consummate ability, 
had been the adviser of the French 
connexion, had cautiously avoided all 
appearance of indisposition to France ; 
and besides, was educated a states- 
man, a training which, however use- 
ful in the routine of public affairs, 
has a strong tendency to disqualify 
the most vigorous mind from bold and 
generous enterprize. All the grand 
things of the world have been done 
by new men. But neither the timi- 
dity of the Emperor, nor the eau- 
tion of his minister, were suffered to 
chill the hope of Europe. The voice 
of the nation made the demand, and 
it was the voice of the nation which 
effected the performance. It is to the 
honour of Austria that her people 
threw energy into her cabinet, and 
that the echo of her fields consti- 
tuted the sentence of that council by 
which she saved herself and Germany. 
If Napoleon had followed the Allies 
into the barren defiles of Silesia, he 
would only have moved further from 
his supplies, rendered it impossible for 
reinforcements to join bim, found his 
movements impeded by the overflow 
of the rivers, as happened to Mac- 
donald a month after ; and been forced 
to attempt a retreat with famine round 
him, infuriated Germany in front, 
and the Allies pressing on his rear. 
Even without the junction of Austria, 
we see not how he could then have 
escaped the ‘ Caudine Forks.” But 
Austria would have joined, by the 
mere impulse of the people; and if 
she had, the French army would have 
had only the alternative of surrender- 
ing on the spot, or being put to the 
sword. Napoleon would never have 
reached the Rhine. 

An interesting character is given of 
Gneisenau, the chief of the Prussian 
staff, an officer of acknowledged abi- 
lity, whom the Prussians called ‘*‘ the 
general of the officers,” while Blucher 
was named “the general of the sol- 
diers.” But, perhaps, it is unfortu- 
nate for any man to try fortune in 
more ways than one. Gneisenau’s 
ambition to figure as a pamphleteer 
unluckily induced him to write a book, 
purporting that the English light 
troops were not equal to the Prussian, 
on the ground that they were not 
equally clever at providiog for them- 
selves out af the hen-roost of the ene- 
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my, and finishing by a laboured argu- 
ment, that the Prussians and not the 
English gained the day at Waterloo— 
thus cleverly throwing aside the 
claims of the general, who with but 
25,000 British, (the only troops on 
whom he could depend,) held 72,000 
French in check from eleven in the 
morning until seven in the evening, 
repulsed them in every attack, and 
waiting only for the Prussians to take 
advantage of their defeat, made but a 
single charge upon them, and swept 
Napoleon and his boasted legionaries 
from the field, for ever. 

The armistice had been spent in ne- 
gotiations, but Napoleon was inflexi- 
ble and infatuated. On his demand- 
ing formally to know the terms which 
Austria required for Europe, Metter- 
nich’s answer was couched in this 
brief but distinct statement :—“ The 
dissolution of the grand duchy of 
Warsaw, which was to be divided be- 
tween Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
reserving Dantzic for the latter power ; 
the re-establishment of Hamburg 
and the Hanse Towns in their inde- 
pendence. The reconstruction of 
Prussia in her ancient possessions, 
with a frontier on the Elbe; and the 
cession to Austria of all the Tilyrian 
provinces, including Trieste.” This 
arrangement left to France the Alps 
and the Rhine for a boundary, an em- 
pire not merely large enough for all 
imperial purposes, but the only terri- 
tory which France could ever hold 
with any degree of profit or safety. 
France might fight battles in Ger- 
many, and slaughter men; but the 
wars of three centuries had proved 
that she could make no permanent im- 


. pression on that solid and strong coun- 


try, and even the furious onset of her 
revolutionary armies had ended only 
in covering the German fields with 
their bones. The battles of 1794 had 


been fought over again in 1805 and 
1806, and were now to be fought once 
again in 1813, without gaining a 
league of firm possession, even with 
Napoleon at the head of the French 
armies, and France straining her last 
nerve, and pouring out her Jast blood, 


to. ensure that possession. Victory 
was actually deserting her, and every 
hour rendered the chance of perma- 
nent power more improbable. But 
the great calculator was bewildered 
by his vanity: he had made the war 
through selfishness, he had seen his 
military fame humiliated, and he was 
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determined to raise it again, though 
France might perish in the experi- 
ment. We have this secret key to his 


councils given in the address of Maria ~ 


Louisa to the senate, which was doubt- 
less dictated by Napoleon himself in 
her interview with him at Mayence. 
** Associated,” said she, ** in that short 
interval with the most secret thoughts 
of the Emperor, I then perceived with 
what sentiments he would be inspired, 
if seated on a dishonoured throne; 
and under a crown without glory.” 
This was the whole question—the 
safety of France was not concerned— 
there was not the slightest idea of in- 
vasion—Napoleon within the Rhine 
would still have been the most pow- 
erful sovereign of Europe; but his 
personal glory had certainly fallen a 
little into the yellow leaf, and the 
world was to be convulsed for the 
simple purpose of enabling him to eat 
his supper in his ancient pomp at the 
Tuileries, and call himself the con- 
queror of Europe once more. 

The armistice was at an end on the 
10th of August at midnight. On the 
11th, the Austrian minister announced 
to the French commissioners that the 
congress was dissolved, and on the 
12th Austria declared war against 
France. 

We have been thus minute in the 
details of this period, from their in- 
comparable importance. The trans- 
actions of 1813, in both the cabinet 
and the field, were the groundwork 
of every great event since that hour— 
the fall of Napoleon, the extinction 
of the Jacobin empire, that Avernus of 
Europe, over whose poisonous exha- 
lations no shape of virtue or liberty 
could wave the wing ; the restoration 
of the old and balanced system, the 
peace, already of a quarter of a century, 
and the most sudden, singular, and 
permanent impulse ever given to the 
arts of peace, in the memory of man. 

A brief and spirited memoir of 
Prince Metternich adds to the valu- 
able knowledge of the volume. He is 
the son of an Austrian functionary, 
formerly high in the administration of 
Austrian Flanders, and was born in 
1773, at Johannisberg on the Rhine. 
Educated for diplomacy at Strasburg, 
he travelled in Germany, Holland, 
and England, and served at the con- 
gress of Rastadt in 1799. His abili- 
ties distinguished him, and he was 
employed on missions to Russia in 
1804, and Prussia in the following 


year, times of great interest in Ger- 
many. After the defeat of Austria 
in 1805, though but thirty-three, he 
was appointed ambassador on the 
most difficult mission in Europe—that 
of Paris, with Napoleon on the throne, 
and Talleyrand for foreign minister. 
In 1809, he was appointed Chancellor 
of State, on the resignation of Count 
Stadion ; and from that period until 
now, for upwards of thirty years, has 
continued, under two emperors, the 
first minister of Austria, and the most 
renowned diplomatist of Europe—a 
duration and a distinction equally un- 
exampled. 

“* No diplomatist,” says Mr Alison, 
‘even in that age of intellectual giants, 
excelled, perhaps hardly any equalled 
Metternich, in the calm and sagacious 
survey which he took of existing 
events, in the prophetic skill with 
which he divined their probable ten- 
dency, and the admirable tact with 
which, without exciting unnecessary 
jealousy, he contrived to render them 
conducive to the interests of the coun- 
try.” 

X His talent, and there it was un- 
rivalled, consisted in gaining possession 
of the current, and directing it to his 
purposes. Laissez venir was his ru- 
ling principle at all periods of his life ; 
but this seeming insouciance was not 
the result of listlessness and indif- 
ference, but of a close observation of 
the course of events, a strong sense 
of the danger of directly opposing it, 
and a conscious power of ultimate- 
ly obtaining its directions He was 
well aware of the tide in the affairs 
of men which every age has so clearly 
evinced.’ 

We leave our readers to gratify 


themselves with the intelligent and . 


expressive portraiture of the great 
statesman given in the History, and 
shall merely observe that the secret of 
his success as a minister seems to have 
consisted in being faithful to that Con- 
servatism which never failed any man 
who had the good sense to adopt it, 
and the firmness to maintain it. The 
march of mind, the rights of the rab- 
ble, and the statesmanship of the 
streets, had been treated by Metter- 
nich at all times with due contempt. 
He has not suffered popular clamour 
to extort a single concession, nor po- 
pular conspiracy to dictate to public 
council. If Metternich had been mi- 
nister of France ten years ago, he 
would have sent her rabble of patriots 
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to the dungeon, and saved the Bour- 
bon throne. If he had been minister 
of England as many years since, he 
would have crushed the Whigs, silen- 
ced the roarers for Reform; and by 
galling on the property of the country 
to protect itself, and the good sense of 
the nation to control the absurdity of 


the populace, he would have rescued _fe 


us from ten wretched years of party 
strife, and national humiliation from 
unequaled feebleness of council, con- 
joined with unequaled avarice of pelf; 
from statesmanship which had no other 
object than office, power exercised 
only for party, economy which has 
added seven millions to our public 
encumbrances, and reforms which me- 
nace us with a republic. He would 
be to our age what Pitt was to that of 
our fathers. 

The accession of Austria to the 
grand alliance diffused high exultation 
throughout Europe. It was justly re- 
garded as turning a probability into 
certainty, and redeeming the general 
mind from the anxious contingencies 
which had so long agitated every bo- 
som of patriotism and peace. By 
those who look deeper into consequen- 
ces, it was regarded as the solution of 
the great problem, whether France 
had the actual capacity, under the 
most favourable circumstances, of as- 
suming the dominion of the Continent ; 
whether a general combination of the 
powers beyond the Rhine would not 
be always equal to coerce an invader; 
and whether the coming evidence of 
that fact would not operate as a secu- 
rity against war for a century? But 
the intelligence was received with ten- 
fold, and almost dramatic exultation, 
on the scene of the campaign. Mr 


Alison always describes with anima-: 


tion, but he here excels himself.— 

* To outstrip the slow arrival by 
couriers of the: long-wished-for intelli- 
gence, bonfires were prepared on the 
summits of the Bohemian mountains; 
and, at midnight on the 10th, their 
resplendent light told the breathless 
host in Silesia, that two hundred thou- 
sand gallant allies were about to join 
their standard. The Emperor of Rus- 
sia, and King of Prussia, with their 
respective troops, were assembled in 
anxious expectation at Trachenberg, 
in a large barn, awaiting the agreed- 
on signal, when, a little after midnight 
on the night of the 10th, loud shouts 
on the outside announced that the 
flames were seen; and soon the so- 
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vereigns themselves, hastening to the 
door, beheld the blazing lights, pro- 
phetic of the fall of Napoleon, on the 
summits of the mountains. Such was 
the joy which pervaded the deeply- 
agitated assembly, that they all em- 
braced, many with tears of rapture. 
Spontaneous salvos of artillery, and 
eux-de-joie of musketry, resounded 
through the whole Russian and Prus- 
sian lines. Joy beamed in every coun- 
tenance: confidence had possessed ite 
self of every heart. With lightsome 
steps the great body of the forces in 
Silesia obeyed next morning the order 
to march into Bohemia. Innumerable 
columns of infantry, cavalry, and ar- 
tillery, soon thronged the passes in 
the mountains; and, before the six 
days’ delay allowed for the com- 
mencement of hostilities after the ter- 
mination of the armistice had expired, 
eighty thousand Russian and Prussian 
veterans were grouped round the walls 
of Prague. The Emperor of Russia 
and King of Prussia arrived soon after 
in that city, where they were received 
with the utmost cordiality and magni- 
ficence by the Emperor of Austria ; 
and a review of the principal forces of 
the latter on the 19th August, ninety~ 
one battalions of infantry, and fifty 
squadrons of cavalry—in all nearly 
ninety thousand men, defiled before 
their Majesties—conveyed a vivid 
image of the vast accession of strength 
which their cause had received by this 
fortunate alliance.” 

As if for the purpose of crowning 
this series of good omens, on the next 
day the accounts arrived of the total 
defeat of the French army under 
Soult, in the Pyrenees, after the most 
daring intrepidity on the part of the 
British—a victory which threw open 
the whole southern frontier of France 
to invasion. It is gratifying to the 
sense of retributive justice, which is, 
after all, only a homage to the prin- 
ciples of society, to find that Napo- 
leon, and the instruments of his san- 
guinary ambition, were at last begin- 
ning to feel the miseries which they 
had so recklessly inflicted. The Em- 
peror’s despatches exhibit that fierce 
irritability which shows the fever of 
the mind. He passed his days in sul- 
lenness and solitude; and what nights 
he passed, are only to be imagined 
by those who can shape to themselves 
the phantoms of falling empire. His 
chief officers gave frequent and un- 
equivocal testimony to the alarms 
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which had at length began to harass 
them. 

«I received,” said Augereau to 
Fouché, “ letters from headquarters 
immediately after the battle of Baut- 
zen, and it appears that that horrible 
butchery led to no result; no prison- 
ers, nocannon. Ina country extreme- 
ly intersected with inclosures, we 
have found the enemy prepared or 
intrenched at every point; we suf- 
fered severely at the subsequent com- 
bat of Reichenbach. Observe that, 
in that short campaign, one bullet has 
carried off Bessi@res on this side of 
the Elbe, and another, Duroc at Rei- 
chenbach. What a war! we shall 
all be destroyed! What would he do 
at Dresden? He will not make peace; 
you know him better than Ido. He 
will get himself surrounded by 500,000 
men. No one can doubt that Austria 
will follow the example of Prussia. 
If he continues obstinate, and is not 
killed, which he will not be, we shall 
all be destroyed.” 

Junot, a gallant sabreur, but who 
retained the ruffian habits of the re- 
public, next furnished the moral. He 
went mad. Fouché was sent for to 
the camp, to supersede him in his go- 
vernment of Illyria. Junot had been 
a common soldier in the republican 
ranks; his dashing courage had re- 
commended him to Bonaparte in Italy ; 
and when the leader of the French 
armies rose, his comrade rose along 
with him. The Moscow retreat tried 
his health; Napoleon’s reproaches, 
at a time when he reproached every 
one, tried his temper, and the brain 
finally gave way. On Fouché's ar- 
rival, the lunatic general was sent 
back to France, where, in a fortnight, 
he flung himself out of a window in 
a paroxysm, and was killed. 

Napoleon felt the death of his old 
officer, perhaps as much as his iron 
nature could feel any thing. When 
he received the intelligence, he ex- 
claimed—* Voila encore un de mes 
braves de moins! Junot! O, mon 
Dieu!” Shortly before his death, 
Junot wrote a letter to the Emperor, 
which, amidst much excitement aris- 
ing from commencing insanity, con- 
tained expressions strongly descriptive 
of the eens entertained by his 
early companions in arms at that pe- 
riod :—‘ I, who love you with the ado- 
ration of the savage for the sun—lI, 
who live only in you—even I implore 
you to terminate this eternal war. 





Let us have peace. I would wish ‘to 
repose my worn-out head, m n- 
racked limbs in my house, fart 
midst ef my family, of my children, 
of my friends. 1 desire to enjoy that 
which I have purchased with what is 
more precious than all the treasures 
of the Indies—with my blood—the 
blood of an honourable man—of a 
good Frenchman. I ask tranquillity, 
purchased by twenty-two years of 
active service, and seventeen wounds, 
by which the blood has flowed, first 
for my country, then for your glory?’”’ 

It is curious to see how completely 
this opinion had at length pervaded 
every mind, perhaps not excepting 
Napoleon's own. Fouché, on his pas- 
sage through Prague, going into what 
he well knew was only an honourable 
banishment, had an interview with 
Metternich, whom he evidently wish- 
ed to inspire with his own views. 
« Europe,” said this wiliest, if not 
vilest, even of the school of Jacobin- 
ism, “‘ rising en masse against Napo- 
leon, cannot fail to occasion his over- 
throw: we must look to the future. A 
regency, with the empress at its head, 
and Austria as its support, seems to 
afford the fairest chance of success; 
the members of the Bonaparte family 
must be pensioned aud sent to travel ; 
aregency, composed of the leading men 
of all parties, including Talleyrand, 
Fouché, and M. de Montmorency, 
would soon arrange matters ; the impe- 
rial generals might be easily appeased 
by great appointments, and France 
reduced to the limits of the Rhine.” 
Thus early was arranged, in the con- 
templations of Napoleon’s own cabi- 
net, the plan which finally stripped 
him of his diadem, as the nobler sword 
stripped him of his fame. 

But there were other signs of the 
approaching ruin. At this period, 
General Jomini, a man of remark- 
able ability, chief of Ney’s staff, 
and since distinguished as a mili- 
tary writer, came over to the Allies. 
But a still more remarkable person- 
age, the celebrated Moreau, arrived 
from America, and on the 16th of 
August reached the allied camp, 
where he was received by the sove- 
reigns with all imaginable honours. 
An attack was now planned against 
Dresden, the pivot of Napoleon’s ope- 
rations, which failed simply by for- 
getting, that in war time is every 
thing. Ifthe Allies had attacked the 
city in the morning, instead of the 
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afternoon, Dresden must have fallen 
into their hands, Napoleon’s retreat 
would have been cut off, and the 
French, in all probability, compelled 
to lay down their arms, Six hours 
made all the difference between match- 
less triumph, and defeat with the loss 
of 20,000 men. Yet, Napoleon’s par- 
tial success on this occasion unques- 
tionably had the ultimate result of 
involving him in more inextricable 
ruin. It encouraged him in his ob- 
stinate determination for war. In- 
stead of finishing the contest, this 
partial victory enabled him to drain 
France by continual draughts of her 
heart’s blood; it stimulated him to 
hostilities, while every hour was deep- 
ening his fate, and it finally exhibited 
him in a state of such utter exhaus- 
tion, that to treat with him as a so- 
vereign would be a political folly, 
and his natural destiny was felt to be 
the chain, A series of encounters be- 
tween the detached corps of the 
French army and the Allies, followed 
with varying success. From August 
to the middle of October, the losses 
of human life were immense ; but the 
Allies received perpetual reinforce- 
ments, while the enemy’s battalions 
were diminishing day by day. The 
consequence was, that Napoleon found 
it necessary to retire towards the 
Rhine ; but unwilling to abandon Ger- 
many without a desperate effort, he 
made a stand at Leipsic. There he 
was immediately followed by the 
Allies, and the forces concentrated 
round the city were stupendous. The 
Allies mustered 290,000 men, with 
1300 pieces of cannon. The French 
force exhibited a decided inferiority 
in point of number, 175,000 men, and 
720 guns—a great disproportion in the 
muster roll; yet, when we recollect 
the composition of the troops, the ex- 
perience of their generals, and the 
profound ability of Napoleon, giving 
a. fair chance for victory against al- 
most any amount of troops collected 
from so many various nations, under 
so many generals new to war, encum- 
bered by the presence of so many so- 
vereigns and diplomatists in their 
camp, and commanded by an honest 
Austrian, who, though brave and 
even sagacious, was forced to listen 
to the opinions of the potentates round 
him, and mingle the courtier with the 
general. . 

A striking characteristic of the lat- 
ter years of this great war, was the 
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constant appeal of the soldier to feel- 
ings higher than soldiership. The 
generals of the French republic had 
set the example, by ardent addresses 
to their troops displaying the prizes of 
vietory. Napoleon, eloquent by na- 
ture, had roused the feelings of the 
French-soldier by brilliant tempta- 
tions to his vanity. Nothing could 
be more vivid, yet nothing could be 
more false. They were electrical 
flashes, which dazzled intengely for the 
moment, but then passed away, and 
left no trace behind. The addresses of 
the Allies, at this period, were solemn 
calls to feelings more permanent, and 
therefore more powerful ; simple, and 
therefore more intelligible; sacred, 
and therefore more likely to endure, 
in a struggle of terrible difficulty to 
the soldier and the state. At day- 
break, on the 16th of October, the 
first of the great three days’ battle, 
Prince Schwartzenberg, the Austrian 
general, issued the following noble 
proclamation, which was read to every 
company and squadron of the 
army :— 

«* The most important epoch of this 
sacred war has arrived, brave war- 
riors! Prepare for the combat. The 
bond which unites so many powerful 
nations in the most just, as the great- 
est of causes, is about to be yet closer 
drawn, and rendered indissoluble on 
the field of battle. Russians, Prus- 
sians, Austrians! you all combat for 
the same cause: you fight for the 
liberty of Europe — for the indepen- 
dence, of your children—for the im- 
mortal renown of your names. All 
for each—each for all! With this 
device, the sacred combat is about to 
commence. Be faithful at the deci- 
sive moment, and victory is your 
own |” 

The spirit of the German troops 
was worthy of this vigorous and lofty 
appeal. After two days of desperate 
fighting, they drove the French close 
to Leipsic ; and on the 18th of Octo- 
ber, a memorable day for Europe, the 
battle was fought in sight of the city. 
For a considerable part of the day, it 
was fought by the artillery, and we 
may conceive the thunders and the 
horror of a cannonade, in which eight 
hundred guns of the Allies were an- 
swered by five hundred of the French. 
But, towards nightfall, the losses in 
Napoleon’s line began to be tremen- 
dous; multitudes were killed and 
wounded, generals fell in all quarters, 
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and twelve cannon were dismounted 
close to the spot where he stood. An 
extraordinary event happened in the 
field, worthy of the magnitude of a 
conflict on which hung the fate of 
nations. The Saxon troops, to the 
amount of 8000, infantry and cavalry, 
with twenty-two pieces of cannon, 
were seen suddenly abandoning the 
French lines, marching over to the 
allies, and turning their guns against 
the corps of Regnier. England, too, 
had her share in this great encounter. 
A company of her artillery gave the 
first example of using rockets in the 
field ; and such was the terror of 
those formidable instruments of havoc, 
that, on their first discharge, a French 
brigade threw down their arms. The 
French, now driven upon Leipsic, 
fought furiously for their last resource; 
the suburb Schoenfield was taken 
and lost five times. At length a 
sixth attack placed it in the hands of 
the Russians ; it cost the French four 
thousand men. Night fell at last, on 
a plain covered with fifty thousand 
human beings, dead or dying. Such 
is the work of war, and such is the 
price of ambition. Has the tongue of 
man language to describe the guilt 
that provokes such horrors? or is 
there any condemnation less than the 
outpouring of the stores of divine 
vengeance, adequate to the punish- 
ment. of the atrocious heart which 
thus buys human distinction? Yet 
even this did not fill up the roll of 
sacrifices to the vanity of Napoleon. 
The loss of the French during the 
three days’ battle and retreat, was not 
less than 60,000 men. The loss of 
the Allies was not less than 40,000. 
Of these 100,000 fellow-beings, every 
man might have been alive and unin- 
jured, if such had been the will of the 
French Emperor, but three days before. 

Next morning at daybreak, the 
Allies prepared to storm Leipsic ; but 
the French were already in retreat. 
They were instantly pushed over the 
Elster. The original fault of the posi- 
tion now exhibited itself in the impos- 
sibility of escape by the single bridge 
across the river. The result was, 
that upwards of twenty generals, with 
nearly 30,000 prisoners, were taken ; 
250 pieces ‘of cannon, 900 waggons 
and chariots, captured in the various 
conflicts, were the allied trophies. In 
the afternoon, the sovereigns, with 
their staffs, entered the city, and met 


in the principal square. War never 
displayed a moreconsummatetriumph, 
or anobler scene. All was rejoicing 
among the people, and they glanced 
after the cloudy retreat of the French 
columns, as if they had seen the spirits 
of evil winging their way from the 
land, and the sky of Germany cleared 
for ever. 

But we must uow close our sketch, 
by merely mentioning that the latter 
portion of the volume gives the nar- 
rative of those gallant achievements 
by which the British army swept 
Soult over the Pyrenees, and unco- 
vered the “intangible” frontier. 

In our remarks on the performance 
of the historian, we have scarcely al- 
luded to the vividness and variety of 
his narrative. The public have al- 
ready had sufficient evidence of the 
skill and animation of his style. 
Where we differed from his views, we 
differed with’ hesitation—where we 
agreed, we received additional con- 
viction from the force and feeling of 
his philosophy. But we are simply 
speaking the fact, when we say, that 
we have read the whole volume with 
the interest of a fine romance. The 
subject itself unquestionably adminis- 
ters largely to the enthusiasm of lite- 
rature. The conflicts of nations; the 
tremendous powers of rival thrones 
urged into collision, like encountering 
planets; the prodigious ability dis- 
played on all sides; and even the 
frightful havoc of human life, invest 
the whole subject with a wild and aw- 
ful grandeur, that seems scarcely to 
belong to the transactions of our tem- 
porary world. We seem to be pre- 
sent at the convulsions of more than 
empires, and the final hours of more 
than dynasties ; the struggles of those 
energies which exhibit themselves but 
faintly in their mortal representatives, 
and the rise and fall of mightier de. 
positories of power, than wear the 
diadems of earth. ‘We have never 
doubted that the French Revolution 
had a deeper birth than even the sul- 
len bosoms of its homicides; and we 
as little doubt, that its extinction was 
wrought by influences as much supe- 
rior in power and penetration to man, 
as its origin was profound, malignant, 
vast, and terrible. 

Still, to have wielded such a subject 
with due mastery is distinguished 
praise, and we look with impatience 
for the next volume of Mr Alison. 
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SKETCHES OF ITALY. 


Leavinc Rome. 


——<* Jumenta vocant———eundum est.”—Juv. 


AND we too are weary of Rome, of 
-Cardinals, and Carnivals, and Easters ! 
There is no place from which, when all 
is over, one more heartily desires to 
depart—hot weather is coming on 
with incredible rapidity, striped awn- 
ings are spread across the streets, 
coffee-house chairs are turned out of 
doors, lemonade booths, with their re- 
volving ice-barrels, are taking up per- 
manent summer stations, strawberries 
are at a discount, green almonds and 
other green things abound, and two or 
three minor fountains threaten to play 
no more for the season. Every house 
is now avowedly, but in a vain avow- 
al, a lodging-house. Spilman will 
make no more mince-pies, nor Eng- 
lish buns, for eight months to come ; 
and even the English doctors are 
gone! The cunning Italian has 
parted with his last gem! his trashy 
mosaics and cameos are withdrawn 
from the windows; and two days hence 
the shops for English sauces and 
pickles will tempt no more! The last 
English sermon has been preached ; 
no one is reading in the reading 
room. Men with return pianofortes 
on their shoulders are met descending 
the Scalinata, and huge hungry dogs 
‘ and unsaddled couriers are every 
where about the piazza; the sore 
hack, who has during the winter been 
galloped over the whole Latin wilder- 
ness, is left to graze upon it. The 


hotels are all but empty ; the yellow . 


fly-specked card-rack of the Novem- 


ber “ arrivals,” is no longer legible ; 
and when one inmate goes, it can no 
longer be said, “ simili frondescat 
virga metello.”” A few belated tour- 
ists may indeed drop in, hurrying on 
or back from Naples, and liable, if they 
don’t take care, to be kept here longer 
than they intend, by atouch of mala- 
ria. The first batch of voituriers are 
already returned from Florence, and 
wait in very moderate hopes of con- 
tracting for a second journey thither. 
The premises of Grant, the English 
agent, are encumbered with purchases 
left to be forwarded. Fifteen very 
pale Cencis, all first-rate ; ten Sybils, 
elaborately bad; the usual batch of 
Fornarinas ; Fauns with, and Venus. 
es without foliage; engravings, as un- 
true to art in general as to Rome in 
particular; body-colour eruptions of 
Vesuvius, and yellow illuminations 
of St Peter’s ; ** Scipio’s” tomb, in 
sizes for all purchasers, to collect dust 
on London mantelpieces ; wild boars 
with pens stuck in their ears; green 
lizards opening their mouths for wet 
pens, and dwarfish obelisks the size 
of nine-pins. Que cum ita sint, we 
will take our last walk on the Pincian, 
all radiant as it now is with fire-flies, 
and leave Rome to the select few who, 
calling themselves old Romans, affect 
indifference to heat, and scepticism to 
malaria. To-morrow is the 30th April, 
and we intend to start for Venice and 
the Bagni di Lucca. 


Tue CaMPAGNA. 


“ Rus vacuum quod non habitet nisi nocte coacta 


Invitus.’’—Lvucan, 


This fire-vaulted country, which 
heaves up its thousand monticules, 
the congealed waves of the quenched 
volcano, through which, impregnated 
with sulphur and bitumen, flows un- 
wholesome water, and above which 
the curse of malaria has hovered for 
ages, with its grand bridges across 
the Tiber, and its lonely cut-throat 
locandas, well accord with Rome in 


decay. As we traversed this region 
last autumn, in our way to that city of 
inferior shops and inconvenient dwell- 
ing-houses which have grown up 
among her ruins and swamped her an- 
tiquities, we thought the country tedi- 
ous and barren. Surprising change! 
it now teems with interest, and with 
materials for many a striking picture ; 
the herbage, then sear and seedy, and 
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to be copied only in umber and bistre, 
is now in its full but shortlived ma- 
turity of transitory verdure; nor 
could those noisy fiutterers, the larks, 
drop elsewhere on a softer bed than is 
offered them by the slopes of young 
corn on either side of the road—such 
marvels can spring accomplish even in 
the most unpropitious furrows! The 
gun of the Roman sportsman popping 
in the month of May, sounds to our 
English ear not unwelcomely, and 
disturbs the tranquillity of the scene: 
“ but, alas! the small bird, whose wild 
notes we love, and whom we hail as 
the harbinger of the year, has other 
and more formidable foes. Above, in 
the blue firmament, we discern many a 
hawk, destined perhaps to hang in the 
Roman market beside his meditated 
victim ; for of a surety, in the matter 
of birds, ‘“ Omnia Rome eum pretio.” 
Every thing in the altogether peculiar 
Campagna partakes of its wildness— 
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we meet herds of swine, with bristly 
back and long-drawn snout, led on by 
sallow herdsmen, brandishing, like the 
halberdiers of some old armoury, their 
long spiked poles. Buffaloes, thosesca- 
brous fierce-eyed representatives of 
our domestic cattle, are also here, and 
huge hungry dogs, who scour the plain, 
or rush epen-mouthed from some lone 
hovel at each passer-by, except, when 
daunted by the sight of a carriage, 
they retire growling. The very post- 
boys, as if urged by some unseen 
spirit of the waste over which they 
drive, whip and spur as though pur- 
sued by furies, fill, passing Nepi, they 
have borne you entirely beyond the 
haunts of banditti and the influence 
of malaria, when the country gradu- 
ally goes on improving in cultivation 
and civilization, and Civita Castellana 
appears, pinnacled on its rocky ledge, 
where we intend to go to bed with 
Soracte in front of our window. 


Narni—ProvinciaL THEATRE. 


——*“ Tender as Cremona’s shell, 
When hush’d orchestras own the spell, 
And watch the ductile bow.” —C. B. 


We find ourselves in the little town 
of Narni, on the fete of St Juvenal, 
which last year was celebrated by the 
unusual exhibition of a_bull-fight. 
This year the theatre tried its attrac- 
tive powers: much scrubbing, white- 
washing, and clearing away of bats 
and cobwebs to make way for the 
actors, whom we found yesterday un- 
loading the Thespian waggon. “Warm 
work, sir!” said one of them, who, 
on due encouragement, proceeded to 
confide to us the sorrows of Italian 
strollers, which are the same, “ mu- 
tatis mutandis,” every where. ‘ Ha- 
ving housed our instruments, dresses, 
and music, surveyed the dimensions, 
and been damped by the pitiable con- 
dition of the house, (the dirt which 
had been partially removed, only ren- 
dering more apparent that which re- 
mained,) we took off our coats, and set 
to work with brush and broom till we 
were exhausted. After a hasty break- 
fast we went again te work, thinking 
all the while how we could best distri- 
bute the tickets, when a visit is an- 
nounced from one of the lessees of the 
theatre, who came to tell us that he 
and certain joint claimants expected 


fifty-six free admissions ; after which 
he departed, wishing us as much suc- 
cess in filling the house as we had 
evidently obtained in cleaningit. To 
meet one of our difficulties, he pro- 
mised to send us a scene-painter, 
* good at need,’ and particularly hap- 
py in frees. But as the rural Stan- 
Jield asked twelve scudi for a grove, 
and it was too late to send elsewhere 
for a ‘selva selvaggia ed aspra e 
forte,’ my friend there resolved to 
personate Dante, (for this was part of 
the bill of fare,) and leave the forest to 
be imagined. We had promised, or 
implied an orchestra ; we soon found 
that fidelity to this engagement would 
eat up more than all the profits which 
our joint performance could possibly 
realize; so we engaged seven musi- 
cians, all too many, for they never 
kept five.seconds in time.” Wecon- 
soled him, and promised to attend the 
next representation. The day was un- 
commonly warm, the evening equally 
close, and unsuitable alike to audience 
and actor. Nevertheless, we took our 
place in the pit, and had time to recon- 
noitre the house before it began. Ina 
few minutes, and after a very few bazs 
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from the orchestra, Signor A., grand 
anist to &c. &c., issues from a side- 

, comes forward with the most 
lively impressement, bows twice to the 
loud plaudits of two general clappings 
of hands, sits down, gets an attitude, 
and thunders off some very loud mu- 
sic, which rakes off every man’s hat as 
by magic, and makes a sudden silence 
through the house. In five minutes 
we are heartily tired of him and it; 
the piano has at length discharged its 
last detonations, and the artist who 
directed them, at once tired and ap- 
plauded, gfves place to a young 
stranger, dressed decéntly, but not at 
all according to statute, who comes 
timidly forward, fiddle in hand. Poor 
fellow! his gesture is somewhat awk- 
ward; but Apollo would not have 
looked graceful holding a fiddle to his 
chin. Embarrassed as genius often 
is, and pretension never, folks begin 
to buzz, stare, and wonder when he 
will begin, an ordeal which makes 
him still moreshy. During this pain- 
ful pause we had time to look at the 
old brown fiddle, which, half a century 
after the death of its maker, the cele- 
brated Stradivarius, became the pro- 
perty of Paganini, and rose to be his 
favourite. Yes! the unimposing in- 
strument before us had emitted 
300,000 francs worth of music, and 
had lain voiceless on his death-bed. 
It now sounds a sweet plaint over his 
obsequies, and is sure to earn another 
large reputation for another child of 
song. Itwere trite to say that the fame 
of a violin maker is almost always 
posthumous ; to mention an exception 
what Stradivarius was, Ghibertint is, 
or rather at the end of a long life 
begins to be; he has lived to see his 
violins celebrated, and coveted by 
connoisseurs, and bought up at ten 
times their original cost. But, toreturn 
to our text, we could almost have 
fancied the spirit of the old musician 
brooding over his lyre as his young 
pupil, fixing on it an affectionate gaze, 
and bending his all-attentive ear over 
its “bridge of sighs,” begins a me- 
lody worthy of all admiration, and 


dedicated to his master by Mayseder. - 


Scarcely had the young performer 


drawn his magic bow in a series of 


inconceivably light touches across the 
strings, when, as if so many enthral- 
led spirits of melody were suddenly 
released, there came forth from the 
caverns below a flood of the most 
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delicious harmony. The motion of 
the bow was at once decisive of the 


master ; tones, at first timid and explo- 
ratory, swelled out by degrees into a 
wave of woe, and so charmed the ear 
that a murmur of applause soon rose 
into an explosion of enthusiasm. We 
were thankful for a pause in which 
to luxuriate in the enjoyment which 
had been conferred on us, and the 
silence which ensues is not an inter- 
ruption, but the consummation of the 
charm. 


“ The angel ended ; but in Adam's ear 

So charming left his voice, that he awhile 

Thought him still speaking, still stood fix’d . 
to hear.” 


The measure changes, and now the 
rapid fingers pluck the strings with 
the vivacity of sparks, and ask the 
eager question to be so eloquently an- 
swered at the other end of the instru- 
ment, by that same inimitable bow. 
This little dialogue was a master- 
piece of legerdemain ; a third compo- 
sition succeeded, in which each note 
not only charmed the ear, but excited 
appropriate sentiment in the audience. 
Hope warbled to us in eloquent per- 
suasiveness ; faith seemed to utter its 
own homily of sustained serenity ; 
affections, emotions, sympathies, of 
which we knew neither the sources 
nor the claims, were raised, and 
quelled, and conducted, at his bidding, 
till at length a thrilling rhapsody left 
us tah before its resistless ap- 

eal. 

Do we imagine it, or has a change 
come over the artist himself? He 
seems taller—certainly taller—is un- 
questionably more graceful; his move- 
ment is now unembarrassed, his eye 
is charged with music, and, when 

makes his salutation and retires, what 
need he care for us, or our applause? 
His fiddle is carried off with him, to 
receive, we are quite sure, the en- 
dearments and caresses it deserves. 
Who would have thought that cater- 
wauling puss had so much music 
in her skin, or have looked for 
bowels of compassion within the in- 
testinal canal of that treacherous 
and carnivorous quadruped? Ob, 
of all instruments, give us the violin! 
none other has so quick an intelligence 
of the master’s hand. The horse does 
not better know his rider! Painful to 
hear, ungraceful to see, when guided 
or goaded by a vulgar wrist, how 
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often the restive horse-hair stumbles 
or shies across the croaking bridge; 
but what a tender mouth has the fiddle, 
when properly guided! To lovers of 
modulated noise, we leave the piano, 
always sounding its own praises—its 
amour propre disturbs our quiet mood ; 
and moreover it is such a colossal 
concern. The flute is certainly sweet, 
but its one mood cannot always be 
our mood, and we dislike its dirty 
German fashion of spitting whenever 
it speaks: however, * Chacun trouve 
son plaisir ou il le trouve,” as a French 
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Auletes said to us when we denounced 
him and his horn. Commend us ever 
to the violin! that polyglott instru- 
ment, every string of which speaks a 
different language, and dialects innu- 
merable. That exhaustless fountain 
of a 


‘¢ Prone and speechless melody, 
Such as moves man—which lacks not 
prosperous art 
When it would play with reason, and dis- 
course, 
And cunningly persuades.” 


TERNI. 


“ Where, from his headlong height, 
Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice.”—Brron. 


A country so flourishing as the 
plain from Narni to Terni, suggests, 
especially in the Roman States, enqui- 
Ties into its agriculture, the laws be- 
tween landlord and tenant, the value 
of labour and of land, the price of 
provisions, and the salubrity of the 
air. From the following details, col- 
lected on the spot, the man of slender 
income will learn how he may, with- 
out quitting Europe, live comfortably, 
and cultivate land of his own. With 
common attention, this favoured soil 
of the ancient Umbria will yield four 
crops a-year, if sowed in the following 
order:—First, grain, (say wheat,) 
which, planted in October, is ready 
for cutting in June ; then hemp ; and, 
during the remaining months, two 
crops of beans. Of these, we took 
from a seedsman in the town the 
names and prices of the most com- 
mon; for a great variety of beans is 
cultivated here. Eschi, or large white ; 
Zucchini, small ditto; Roman beans 
and haricots fetch 12 pauls per 
guarto,* respectively. Occhini, or 
eye-beans, and . Faggioli gentili, or 
French beans, cost 13-14 for the same 
measure. Quarantini, a small-sized 
bean—-so called from its ripening in 
Jorty days—sells also at this price ; as 
do Ciceri, (Italian pease,) and Lentfili, 
the common lentile: but the broad 
‘bean costs much less, and sells at from 
‘7 to 8 pauls per quarto. The follow- 


ing may be considered a fair average 
price for certain other seeds :— 


Oats and Indian corn, 5 pauls per quarto. 
Linseed, . - 14 pauls 
Millet, g - 17 pauls 
Hemp, . - 10 pauls 


But, inasmuch as hemp makes greater 
demands upon the soil, the tenant has 
to pay to the lessee of the ground 60 
pauls ; whereas, if it be beans, he pays 
only 30 ‘pauls. 

Two varieties of clover are in very 
extensive cultivation hereabouts. The 
seed of each kind averages 3 pauls per 
quarto ; one grows to a great height, 
(for clover,) bears a fine crimson 
flower, and yields one crop a-year: 
this is sown in October, and cut in 
June ; for if it be left to grow too 
long, it becomes dry, and is prejudi- 
cial, they say, to cattle. This kind 
they call nostrale. The other variety, 
also in large cultivation, is called the 
American clover here; it is very pro- 
ductive, yielding always three, and 
sometimes four crops a-year. The 
fennel-root will not grow here ; every 
experiment to cause it to do so having 
proved abortive. Oil is generally 
abundant ; accordingly, the tax on its 
importation from Tuscany or else- 
where is so high, as to amount, in fact, 
to a prohibition ; and, when it is at all 
scarce, the Papal prohibition prevents 
its export. Itis at this moment con- 





* A Quarto, which is the common meal-measure, weighs 64 lbs., and suffices to 
plant an area of ground of 14Xx400 paces, which is hence also called Quarto; though 
Tavola is the real name of the land-measure. 


T Forty-six pauls = £1 English, at par. 
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sidered dear, the foglietta (eighteen 
ounces) costing 11 baiocchi, (about 
53d.) The grape grown on damp 
rich soils, like this, makes a poor sour 
wine; that grown in the neighbouring 
hills is better, and fetches larger 
prices. The price of meat seldom 
rises or falls—veal being generally 
7 baiocchi ; mutton, 4 baiocchi; beef, 
3} baiocchi, for twelve ounces; or 
about 43d., 23d., 2d., respectively, 
for an English pound of sixteen 
ounces, 

The river Velino, and the lake from 
which it issues, abound in a delicious 
little fish, about the size of our bleak, 
rivalling even whitebait in flavour: 
they are called Roseiola. There is also 
a fish from the Nar—“Sulphurea Nar, 
albus aqua” —called Roviglione, almost 
equally good: it is about the size of 
our dace. 

It being the first of May, our waiter 
apologizes for not being able to give 
us a dish of small birds ; telling us that, 
by a law of the late Pope Leo XII., 
the caccia of small birds, beginning 
on the first of May and during pair- 
ing-time, was-prohibited. 

The land is hired for one, two, or 
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three years; but the landlord, on 
giving the tenant six months’ notice, 
may eject him when he pleases. The 
landlord finds oxen; in return for 
which the tenant is bound, either to_ 
work with them, for the benefit of the 
landlord, for forty days in each year, 
or to pay him 24 scudi as an equiva- 
lent. The tenant employs what la- 
bourers he pleases, and pays them 14 
baioechi per day, and boards them 
besides. He may be said to realize, 
on an average, in the cultivation of 
corn, &c. &ec., about 17 scudi, or 170: 
pauls per quarto of land—100 of 
which goes to pay for auxiliary labour, 
rent, and loss of grain. The whole 
profit, therefore, upon each such por- 
tion of land, (in addition to his house, 
which is free,) may be estimated at 
about 7 scudi. For his wine and 
grain he pays the landlord in kind; 
three-fifths of wine, and one-half of 
corn and other grain. For grazing 
ground he pays in wool, cheese, 
&e.; and for beans and hemp in 
money. 

After having taken some pains to 
ascertain these particulars, we hire a 
caléche, and drive to the Cascade. 


Tue Cascade. 


Let those who will have every thing 
in nature like something else, compare 
this incomparable cataract to a plume 
of white feathers, (Mrs Starke)—a 
shower of frosted silver, (unedited 
authority)—a gerbe of water-rockets, 
(our own)—or to the explosion of a 
soda-water manufactory! It is unlike 
any thing but itself, nor by any means 
always like its present self. We had 
seen it in autumn from above, and 
from below, when the spray, rising 
like a thick cloud, veiled all things in 
the dense water-dust, and gave the 
appearance of zinc foliage to every 
leaf within its influence! To-day the 
volume of water was scarcely a third 
of what it had been in November, and 
the roar was far less stunning. 
Threading for some distance, as be- 
fore, a narrow chasm, whose walls 
conceal all that might else be seen, 
and suppress all that would else be 
heard from either side, we suddenly 
approach the boiling caldron, and 
again feel our faces bathed in thin 


rain. 
All this was not new to us. We 


- had already stood our two hours be- 


fore the Cascade of Terni, and lis- 
tened to the thunder from below, and 
quoted Byron. So on we went, to a 
spot where the noiseless sweep of the 
water, making for the cataract, was 
to afford a less picturesque, but a far 
more shuddering position, than the 
ordinary and familiar one. Few can 
look at a mill-dam with the sluices 
open, without feeling the terrible 
power of water in rapid motion 
through a narrow channel: think, 
then, of the awful velocity, the con- 
centrated force, of all Velinus! The 
brain grows dizzy: you feel as if 
you too must be sucked within the 
fearful vortex ; and it really fares far 
better with your nervous system when 
you stand upon the giddy spot from 
which the decided leap is to be taken, 
than here! ; 

As to the cascade itself—If paint. 
ing and poetry have failed, who shalt 
attempt to tell in prose, how every 
large division of the prone-descending 
water springs from the opposing mass 
of rock high into the air!—how joy- 
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ously wave follows upon wave, where 
the fall is less abrupt, or the obstacle 
less infractious !—with what graceful 
eurves, in such places of comparative 
tranquillity, each wave unrols its 
fleecy dust as it goes over !—how, lost 
for ever in the plunge, the main body 
of the fall sends up a thundering mes- 
sage, announcing its arrival !—how all 
sounds else are silenced!—and how, 
except in the abysses below, all nature 
is at rest! The herbage lies as beau~- 
tifully green and moist in the sunshine 
as an English meadow ; but the won- 
der of wonders, the charm of the place, 
is that exquisite iris, which—inter- 
rupted or perfect, disappearing or re- 
stored, with its bands of colour dim or 
brilliant, according to the intensity of 
the sunbeam or the accident of the 
cloud—is destined, as long as the 
world endures, to crown with its glo- 
rious diadem the brow of the zigantic 
waterfall! We admire this most beau- 
tiful object far too much to be able to 
admire Byron’s cold conceit about 
* Hope watching Madness !” 

While we were gazing below, 
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above us, and around, a dark, 

object caught our eye in the blue 
ether, and down it comes, and down ! 
It is no aérolite. A bird of prey is 
that fellow, who has been biding his 
time midst all the noise and strife 
below. On this occasion, however, he 
seems disappointed. And so, having 
watched this solitary marauder until 
he disappears. amidst the woods be- 
yond, we will take one more look at 
a place one does not visit every day, 
and then home to dinner ! 

First and foremost, there is the cas- 
cade. There is no danger of our for 
getting the mighty mother of the 
scene ; but scarcely less interesting is 
that elder daughter, who sits unravel. 
ing her tresses on the ledge below, 
surrounded by a smaller sisterhood, 
some exhibiting their graceful forms - 
as they sport upon the slippery pave~ 
ment—others, only jast learning to 
fall, have chosen a -moist rock, car- 
peted with the broad charlock, for the 
trial, while the baby waterfail scuds 
down its blue bells, and dribbles away 
after its own fashion ! 


SPoLeTo. 


The fennel root, that universal 
luxury of southern Italy, does not 
grow every where, and seems to de- 
pend more on soil than climate here. 
At Spoleto it was already a thing of 
cost, and the indispensable supply 
just below our window, had been 
fetehed from Rome. This root, how- 
ever, attains its greatest size at Naples; 
not unfrequently equalling a pound, 
but generally averaging half that 
weight—it is probably a very whole- 
some as well as an acceptable addition 
to that vegetable diet, which, where 
the Church with its Pythagorean pre- 
cept and prohibition influences the 
market, is of no small consequence ; 
unsuccessful: endeavours have been 
made to eultivate the Fennochio in 
England and France. We never saw 
it at’ Nice, nor at Marseilles, nor in 
the gulf of Genoa. This fennel, with 
small spineless artichokes, ewe-milk 
cheese, and, by way of dessert, the 
pod of the carroubier, with which in 
some places they feed horses, was 
the whole, but penurious supply 
which we could obtain at Spoleto, a 
very considerable town, in aid of that 
provision which the callidus viator, as 


in Horace’s time, takes with him on 
many an Italian road. “ If Illustris- 
simi Signori will-only manage with 
what they have of their own to-day,” 
says the waiter, “we will send into 
the country to-morrow for eggs and 
milk!” so we produced our carriage 
supplies, and ate them in the public 
room, where two large dogs, allured 
by the smell and sight of more meat 
than they were accustomed to, would 
not be turned out. After dinner we 
went up the main street, and the steep 
succession of stradette and vicoli 
whieh lead to the cathedral and the 
aqueduct. We passed an arch, the 
‘‘ Porta della Fuga ;” where Hannibal 
(says its inscription) was resisted 
after the victory of Thrasymene by 
the loyal inhabitants. The cathedral 
contains a much valued but valueless 
portrait of the Virgin, attributed, like 
so many others, to St Luke. It is an 
old Byzantine daub, a donation to 
Spoleto by Frederick First, a.p. 1185, 
On its margin is the following dia- 
logue in Greek, Latin, and Italian, 
(Christus,) ‘ Quid mater petis ?” 
(Maria,) ** Mortalium  salutem.” 
(Chr.,) “Ad iram me provocant.” 
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(Maria,) “‘ Compatere fili mi.” (Chr.,) 
“ At non convertuntur.”” (Maria,) 
« Salva per gratiam.” (Chr.,) “ Pax 
conversus amore.” The aqueduct is 
by far the most imposing construction 
of the kind we ever saw ; raised to an 
enormous elevation, it connects the 
opposite and exceedingly steep sides 
of a narrow valley. The human 
figure standing onthis gigantic bridge, 
bears about the same proportion to it 
as the goat to the high Alpine rock, 
on which, as formerly, he is so fre- 
quently seen tocling. Youlook down 
300 feet over its parapet on the white 
stony bed of the river course, at this 
time of the year dry, but in autumn 
or after rains the channel of an im- 
mae torrent. What a suitable 
arpeian rock had this been, at the 
time of the Borgias, when, as they say, 
the hollow shafts of the arches were 
employed as dungeons! The most 
striking consideration, perhaps, as you 
walk over the narrow ledge, with the 
river below, and the picturesque fort 
of the middle ages far above you, is 
the hydraulic office of this vast con- 
duit. The town water is fetched 
down from one mountain to rise in a 
few minutes to its own level on the 
opposite, by the artificial channel of 
the bridge. From its lofty reservoir 
above, among those white patrician 
convents which attracted the attention 
of Forsyth, down comes the never- 
failing supply with the certainty imr- 
posed by a great law of nature, to 
gush out presently in fine fountains 
throughout the town, and send up an- 
other branch to the military station 
above the town. We here fell in with 
a young priest, whose conversation 
singularly interested us during a short 
stay of two days at Spoleto. He was 
a Frenchman, and a Franciscan, his 
age about thirty ; tall, and remarkably 
well made, of excellent address, and 
evidently, from his language, manners, 
and acquirements, of a family of con- 
dition. His native town was Samur 
on the Loire. He had, he said, 
searcely spoken French for two years, 
and expressed much apparent pleasure 
in thus finding some with whom te 
converse init. No affectation spoiled 
the modesty of his pretensions—the 
priest and the philosopher seemed 
allied in a benign countenance, which 
lit up when he spoke on the welcome 
subject of the virtues of his seraphic 
master, St Francis. His address had 
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the natural graces of a liberal educa. 
tion. His enthusiasm, rather German 
than Freneh, was of that deep-seated 
— which courts solitude, and 
only gives sweet humanity to ordinary 
discourse. He had oto he said, to 
get the tone of his order on the spot 
where their great master’s remains 
lay enshrined, at Assizi, which spot 
he engaged us to visit. He regretted 
that there should be so little spirit and 
soul any longer in the monastic insti- 
tutions of Italy. He told us of St 
Francis, that he was a petty trades- 
man of Assizi, of a very dissolute cha- 
racter, at the close of the 13th cen- 
tury—of his conversion by a dream, 
his boundless charity, his beatific vi- 
sions; how he passed for a fool at 
home, and was imprisoned by his own 
father, liberated by his mother, what 
miracles he wrought, and what chari- 
ties he practised ; how he was a great 
poet as well as saint, and how his 
canticle to the sun, which was read in 
the market-place, attracted such at- 
tention as to divert two conflicting 
parties of his townsfolk from fighting. 
On these subjects our new acquain- 
tance entertained us during a walk of 
three hours over the hills. The 
Franciscans, about two centuries ago, 
had a division—some being scanda- 
lized at the very riches of their con- 
vents, which enabled them to wear 
fine cloth, and to dress clean; whilst 
others, among whom was Father 
Prospero, (our friend,) thought. that 
even religion lost nothing of its autho- 
rity by having the means of existence 
furnished by its own society. Nor 
did he admire those who thought it 
better to beg than to possess, and who 
let their beards grow to a monastic 
metre, but took no pains to educate 
their minds. We took coffee at his 
convent, and were introduced to the 
whole brotherhood, six in number, 
who have a revenue equal to L.400 
a-year! ‘* You have doubtless heard 
of our riches,” said the Padre, **and 
you see how the world tells the 
truth; but though this L.400 a-year 
amongst six men who drink the pro- 
duceof their own vineyards; grow their 
own corn, and pay little to the tailor, 
is really a large sum, our revenue 
would be doubled if we were station- 
ary ; for then we should love the soil, 
and cultivate it not grudgingly, and 
not merely to supply our wants, but 
with assiduity, which, with such land 
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as this, would be successful in no com- 
mon degree. But we differ (be it for 
better for worse) from the regular 
clergy most of all in this, that, where- 
as they are stationary, it is our duty 
not to. attach ourselves to place, but 
to have no abiding city, and be ever 
ready; like soldiers, to obey ordersfrom 
our ‘general’ at Rome, whose duty 
it is to send us where he thinks our 
services will prove most efficacious. 
We differ from the Cappucini not 
more in the principle that, to secure 
respect, one should not disregard ex- 
ternals, than in holding it essential to 
keep pace, as far as graver duties will 
permit, with the improved state of 
intelligence, and the advances which 
all knowledge has made since we be- 
came a society. We regularly go 
forth from our convents at Easter, to 
assist the parochial clergy, or preach, 
on our own account, to any that are 
disposed to hear us.” The parish 
doctor was another acquaintance we 
made at Spoleto; he receives from 
the commune better pay than is 
usual, 500 scudi—about L.120 a-year 
is given to the Archiatros Spoletensis, 
400 scudi to the second, and 300 toa 
third, in consideration for which they 
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visit all those high-perched convents 
gratuitously. The people represent 
themselves as much overtaxed—an 
old jeweller exclaimed in our hearing, 
«* We pay one paul per horse, and 
three baiocchi for every kid, and 
seven for every sheep which enters the 
town! The apostolic chamber also 
pinches off, as a land tax, 130 seudi 
upon every 1000 scudi value. Per. 
haps the holy father will one’ da 
learn that our dogs are still untaxed, 
and that we pay nothing for doors or 
for window light.” What, we asked, is 
your population ?  Weare7000 sheep,” 
which provoked a laugh in the shop, 
where there were one or two loungers 
like ourselves. For bread fit for us, 
of common mixed flour, we pay one 
baioccho for nine ounces; but for fine 
bread, such as Cardinals eat, or his 
Holiness, one baioccho will only pur- 
chase five and a half ounces. In a 
country so productive it is a coinci- 
dence worth notice, that St Abun- 
dantia is the patron saint, and that 
her bones, together with those of seve- 
ral thousand other martys, rest ina 
church dedicated to her in the little 
place just opposite to the inn. 


FoLicNno. 


We hope our last visit has been 
paid to the Black Eagle at Foligno, 
one of those Italian inns where one’s 
patience, wound up for a journey, is 


sadly at fault. We reluctantly en- 
tered its long salle 2 manger, redolent 
of ammoniacal gas elaborated in a 
stable- beneath—a very common ar- 
rangement for the traveller's comfort 
in Italy. At the end of its long table, 
dimly lighted by the single wick of a 
three-beaked brass lamp, sat a courier 
and an English ladies’ maid, with a 
vinegar cruet between them. Reject- 
ing without hesitation all the bed- 
rooms on this floor, we go up stairs, 
hoping the volatile alkali may not, 
or that a story higher may make it 
somewhat less ‘pungent. So much 
for the bed-rooms; as to beds, we 
know the same detestable contrivances 
await us every where. All the beds 
in the locandas of Italy are as broad 
as they are long, and high in propor- 
tion, and appear higher when viewed 
from the table-land on the top. The 
room on which we were billeted was 


so far like a bed-room as to contain 
two chairs, one on each side of the 
bed, a deal tripod holding a basin, a 
jug with no water, a tumbler on the 
stone chimneypiece, to indicate that 
such a thing had already been asked 
for, and a leaden crucifix to suggest 
resignation. The litter of Indian 
corn, which with a single mattress re- 
presents a bed in your albergo “ della 
posta,” would hold three or four vot- 
turiers abreast, and its accessories 
render it unfit for any other tenants. 
Below we found, as usual, two greasy 
functionaries, in soiled cotton dresses 
and paper caps, beginning to prepare 
something offensive, for which we 
knew the folly of waiting, but waited, 
nevertheless, enduring the assaults of - 
fleas by the score, out of the crevices 
which separate the brick pavement 
of the saloon; but we are not to be 
alone in our miseries. Too much 
travelling for that! A shaking of gre- 
lots below, declare that other. voitu- 
riers have arrived, and we soon hear 
the usual demonstrations of authority 
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and determination to be attended to ; 
while plenty of transalpine voices, 
bass and treble, are heard approach- 
ing—enter a party large enough for 
a company of comedians! To each, 
like ourselves, is quickly assigned his 
separate truss of straw, to be reached 
through some of the many doors con- 
stantly open, and then a long silence 
ensues, and for about an hour we hear 
nothing to disturb our musings except 
some difference of opinion in the stable 
as to precedency of stalls, and the oc= 
casional snort of horse or mule. The 
very lamp begins to be weary of lend- 
ing us its light, when an ocean of 
meagre minestra, and some greasy 
maccaroni, come to our relief. The 
first is an infusion of some animal 
matter in hot salt water; the second 
as hard as before it was put into the 
pot. The loaf is damp, sour, stale, 
and has been handled till one revolts 
at the very sight of it; and for the 
wine, though we have been travelling 
among, and quoting one’s best pas- 
sages about vineyards, the red stuff in 
the dull decanter before us is too in- 
tolerable to be swallowed under that 
or any other pretence. Supper ended, 
we must go to bed, where the fleas and 
mosquitoes have been long expecting 
us. For the fleas—patience! They 
make no noise; but the moment the 
candle is out, the mosquitoes drop on 
us like thistle-down. We always 
make our blow at him in the wrong 
place. We may box our ears till 
they tingle, and at last, perhaps, crush 
one tiny enemy on our cheek ; but the 
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returns of killed and wounded will no 
pay the vy sap of the war, and there 
we lie to be sucked and poisoned till 
morning. As to the fleas, once 
warmed by the presence of their vic- 
tim, they wax frolicsome, and become 
active as he becomes lethargic; fin- 
ally, if any thing were wanting to 
make sleepimpossible, ascuttling army 
of mice overhead begin their evolu- 
tions—for be it known, that every 
night, after supping in the long public 
room below, where we cannot sup at 
all, the Foligno mice give a ball up 
stairs, and whisk their tails about in 
this healthy exercise till daybreak— 
accursed vermin! who, when the tired 
dog snores in concert with his master, 
and the very cat has composed his 
mustache, and crept out to sleep 
under the tiles, still keep their super- 
natural and most unwelcome scuffling. 
Two o'clock. has struck, and three ; 
a brief hiatus of oblivion between 
three and four may perhaps be ob- 
tained; but then let him sleep who 
can, for it is now full time for Italian 
travellers to be stirring. Our neigh- 
bours are roused by gruff voices and 
strange dialects. The horses are 
shaking in their loose harness, or 
snorting to some distant friend before 
they start; carriages are grating 
against curbstones as they go out; 
and ostlers are swearing their first de- 
votional oath to the saints or the vir~ 
gin. Such is a night’s lodging in Fo- 
ligno, (Fulinum, or what not, in the 
old geography of Italy ;) and almost 
any where else. 


Assizi—Franciscan Convent AND CuurcHes, 


It is scarcely thirty years since one 
of the brethren of this convent had a 
dream which revealed to him the rest- 
ing-place of St Francis, a spot for 
which the pious had long vainly 
sought. The Pope’s permission ob- 
tained, the whole convent went to 
work, and after fifty-four days and 
nights spent in digging, an iron coffin, 


containing the body of the saint, dress-' 


ed in the garb of the Franciscan order, 
of which he in 1222 was the founder, 
was discovered. There, of course, a 
costly shrine was erected; but the 
stone tablets under which the coffin 
was found, have been left to authen- 
ticate the important spot. We en- 
tered the middle church of three—for 
“VOL. L. NO. CCCXIII, 


* 


there is one below our feet and and *. oe 


other over our heads—at an hour whi 


the mighty accessories of light ane “ 


shade heightened the effect it would @e = 


any time have produced, and which” 


really almost equalled the admiration 
excited by the first sight of St Peter’s. 
The remarkable lowness of the roof 
brings into near view a very extraor- 
dinary ceiling, composed of a lapis la- 
zuli ground, spangled with stars of 
gold. The windows, which is a rare 
embellishment in Italy, glow in all 
the brilliancy of coloured gems, and 
throw a chastened light upon the tes- 
selated pavement. The peculiar tone 
of this middle church, of crypt-like 
character, contrasts finely with the 
2Q 
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height and Gothie lightness of the one 
above, which, with exception of a 
chair for his holiness, and the carved 
stalls whose gondola backs are beau- 
tifully interziati with the heads of 
saints of the Francisean order, exe- 
cuted by Domenichino of Screvino, is 
devoid of church furniture. Giotto’s 
noble Freseoes, however, illustrating 
the life of the seraphie saint, adorn 
its walls, some of them treated with 
that simplicity of detail in which those 
times delighted. Here St Francis is 
represented giving to his father his 
secular dress, which, together with all 
seeular eoncerns, he henceforth re- 
nounces. Here Honorius the Third 
is represented in a dream; the La- 
teran Church is falling, but it is op- 
portunely sustained on the broad 
shoulders of the saint. Here he is 


represented shaming an inattentive: 


audience by addressing himself to the 


listening birds. (The real trees on 
which those birds perched; are of 
course in perpetual verdure.) We 
saw with regret how seriously time 
and weather had injured these ancient 


and venerable works. The cloisters: 


-attached to the corivent command one 
of the most extensive and, at the same 
time, enchanting views, over a plain 
covered with the produce of all kinds 
of green grain, in the midst of which 
stands the fine church of Santa Maria 
degli Angeli. The couutry is inter- 
seeted in all directions by winding 
lanes; the bright green of the mul- 
berry is in its highest beauty; anda 
forest of spreading oaks, rivalling those 
of England, give a new and noble fea- 
ture to this Umbrian landscape. 


SERAVALLE. 


We brought what remained of us 
next day from Foligno to Seravalle, 
a wild spot deep among the mountains ; 
for we could not reach Tolentino to 
sleep, and resolved to make out the 
night at a small lonely house, at which 
we had rather halt next time during 
daylight. At first, indeed, it was 
vastly pleasant to roam about the steep 

. Sides of the valley in pursuit of insects, 
and study the evolutions of a little dog 
in the kitchen, who in his capacity of 
turnspit was preparing the roast kid 
for our dinner ; but when the shadows 
began to lengthen, and. the sun went 
down, and the cold keen air of even- 
ing had forced us, in the middle of 
May, to cail for fire; we began to wish 
this romantic pass of the Appenine and 
onrselves some twenty miles apart. 
‘We are to start early to-morrow 
~ s ning, and to do this must retire 
_ Betimes to our columbarium; a miser- 
able place between the first and only 
story and the tiles. We put out our 
candle ; but it would not do, we could 
not sleep, Webreathed with a feeling 
that the ceiling was compressing our 
respiration, and the green tea, of which 
we had partaken too copiously, con- 
jured up other sources of unfamiliar 
fear. We began to think of the many 
kids we had seen with their throats 
cutin the market-place of Foligno. 
What if some bandit. buteher should 
serve us in the same fashion? Oh! 
they had been known to ‘do it for a 


less booty than our carriage and party 
promised ; but would they be so-cruel 
as to murder so mahy? Who could 
settle that question but themselves? 
The people of the house were miser« 
ably poor, and such bold beggars as 
beset us round the door we had never 
before encountered; one had told us 
that they must live by the contributions 
of *‘ forestier,” for they could not be 
supported upon stones and water, and 
the scenery around furnished little 
else. If alms were withheld, what 
then? We had given none, and felt 
now the responsibility of our refusal. 
A passage from an oldish Galignani 


started up to our recollection. A fa- ~ 


mnily was stopped last winter on its way 
to Rome from Ancona—this might be 
the spot—we could not indeed remem- 


ber that it was, but it seemed very 


likely, and we would have given some- 
thing to have remembered whether 
they were also murdered, but we could 


not makeout. We had been so indis-’ 


creet as to tell some of the beggars 
who had pursued us in our chaisé, of 
insects among their mountain shrubs, 
that they should learn like us to live 
upon them; a hafd-hearted joke, and 


a.very bad one, for which, if throats’ 


were to be cut to-night, they would 


doubtless recollect the author. Yet) 


our hostess was a venerable dame}3 
had told us that people attained to a 


great age at Seravalle; and that’ 
hisht ! surely our insecure door began’ 
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to wag on its hinges. Pshaw! it 
could only be the winds doing—hisht, 
again! what car be those strange 
sounds below? Oh! that we could 
throw open our Window, and spring’ 
the rattle, and call the “ watch;” in 
place of ram our shirt sleeve over 
our moist forehead, recollecting the 
prints or models of picturesquely clad 
villains im leather buskin, pink sash, 
and sugar-loaf hats! Tlie cold night- 
breeze had by this time chided itself 
to sleep ; the towering pines opposite 
our window stood motionless, like the 
ghosts of mountain heroes, shadowy 
and still in the silver light: the laden 


oe 


ash drooped under its load of red ber- 
ries over the beetling cliff, and the ear’ 
of night is soothed, like our own ear, 
with the colloquial murmuring of the 
trout stream over ‘its pebbly bed, and 
the delicious plaint of we know not 
How many nightingales: Thus we 
went to sleep, and in the morning 
other and livelier songsters awaken 
us, and we are lit out of bed by the 
sun himself, who has loosendd. these 
heralds’ tongues to inform us that his 
chariot is already many stages beyond 
the horizon, and to warn us that, if 
we would reach Macerata by the 
evening, we must erelong be on ours. 


TOLENTINO. 


Yes! we travel through the Holy 
Land of Italy! Umbria is a second 
Palestine. At Spoleto, Foligno, and 
Assizi, St Francis was in the ascend- 
ant ; we are now in the diocese of St 
Nicolas, so postilions swear, and beg'- 
gars ask alms in Ais name; even the 
petitioners’ within the prison bars 
make S¢ Nicola rhyme with carta. 
Hardly had we alighted at our inn 
before we were urged to buy small 
gingerbread nuts, bearing on one side 
the head, and on the other the name of 
the saint, while’ a troop of ragged boys 
flocked round us, and offered to con- 
duct us to his tomb. The church 
which contains it is a handsome build- 
ing, of comparatively modern date, 
adorned with a fine gateway, sur- 
mounted by a spirited bronze figure 
of our own St George, and possessing 
a gilded ceiling to its nave, done at 
the sole expense of the Visconti family 
of Milan. At the end of the nave, in 
the ancient Basilica, the burial-place 
of the saint, wrought into the modern 
church, is to be seen, though the'exact 
spot where the’ body lies is unknown. 
The votiva paries, as elsewhere, is per- 
fectly tesselated with black, red, and 
green daubs, répresenting almost 
every kind of human suffering. Here 
are suspended, together witli the blun- 
derbuss, the'dagger, the rusty hatchet 
of the man of violence, and the 
crutches of the cripple, in gratitude 
for deliverances effected, or better 
thoughts inspired. Under a very 
dimly lit portrait of the saint, whose 
features’ could hardly be discovered, 
even after the irom wirework had 


been: opened, ‘we stopped to read a 


Latin inscription, asserting that ow 
the death of Pope Eugene the Fourth 
sweat had issued copiously from the 
portrait! Our guide also assured us’ 
that forty years after the saint’s death, 
and immediately after his canoniza- 
tion, a cerfain German layman, one 
Giuseppe, wishing to enrich his coun- 
try with some portion of the reliques, 
proceeded to cut off his right arm, 
which he had no sooner accomplished 
than: the stump began to bleed; the 
bleeding member was recovered from 
the sacrilegeous robber, carefully 
wrapped in linen, and laid ina deep 
silver vessel. Thus preserved, it has 
since taken to bleed: again on twenty- 
five different occasions, and always. on 
suitable ones; namely, whenever 
some apparent danger has threatened 
the Holy See. The last of these hem- 
orrhages was so copious as to overflow 
the sides of the vessel, and imbue not 
only the linen wrapper, but the cloth 
which surrounded’ the vessel. Did 
you really see this ? we enquired ; * Si- 
curo,” was the unabashed reply. The 
saint’s arm might then, we insinuated, 
be considered as a weather-gage or 
barometer, denoting any pressuré 
from without against the Church? 
The body is only understood to bé 
within this chapel ; for the bishop of 
that day, fearing another attempt 
might be made to carry it off, sup- 
pressed the knowledge of the precise 
spot where it was re-interred, but kept 

e miraculous arm above abteres oA 
perly guarded, as a specimen and an 
évidence. All this is recorded on the 
outer door of the cell, which the saint 
had occupied for thirty years of his 





life, and again—in the walls, on large 
slabs of Carara marble. Carara mar- 
ble has certainly to answer in various 
parts of Northern Italy for very men- 
dacious inscriptions. Frescoes, too, 
are here, representing St Nicolas under 
temptations from the enemy of man- 
' kind, and recelving visible consolation 
from the Madonna, to whose picture 
he has addressed himself. Zwo Birds, 
to which a curious story is attached, 
are painted on a window—St Nicolas 
was ill, the convent became alarmed, 
and sent for medical assistance, which 
prescribed the agreeable but unlawful 
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therapeutic of wine and roast partridges. 
The aoe objects, the peas insists. 
The partridges are shot, and roasted, 
and served ; but no sooner had the re- 
past received the benediction of the 
saint, than the pinions began to pullu- 
late, the wings grew, and the partridges 
flew out of the window. As we left 
the church, the sacristan offered to sell 
us a piece of rag or lint, like an old 
dressing from a cut finger, (which it 
probably was,) steeped, he told us, in 
the blood of the saint’s arm on the oc- 
casion of the last miraculous effusion. 


MackERATA. 


This captivating town, situated in 
the centre of a highly picturesque and 
cultivated country, at a distance of 
seven miles from the ruins of Urbis- 
alia, and fifteen from Phalario, (at both 
of which many antiquities are conti- 
nually found,) has hithertd been so 
little spoken of by travellers, that our 
surprise and pleasure at reaching it 
were the greater. Here we saw no 
signs of extreme poverty; the people 
appear much civilized; there is no 
malaria ; the stiletto is unknown ; the 
hospital is never full ; and the prisons 
always empty. Good family houses, 
ready furnished, may be hired for sixty 
or seventy scudi a-year, and provisions 
are proportionably cheap; here, on 
the 14th of May, we had strawberries, 
and pease and beans, and artichokes. 
The very oranges and lemons are 
sights, and so certainly are the dark- 
eyed brunettes who sell them. The 

ellow rose, so rarely seen in England, 
is common here, and we find is easily 
propagated by grafting the red rose 
on the common broom. Nature then 
has done marvels for Macerata—pub- 
lic spirit has built an amphitheatre, a 
theatre, an assembly room, and a 
reading room, where, to our surprise, 
we found the Commerce and the Presse 
—French newspapers, being a rarity 
within the papal states. They have 
also an elementary school for medi- 
cine, the students being, however, 
obliged to finish their education at 
Rome or Bologna. With regard to 
the recompense of the profession, a 
medical man with whom we became 
acquainted, told us, that as Protome- 
dico to pe pee and its dependencies, 
he received from the commune 500 


scudi a-year; his four colleagues have 
250: two surgeons have 150 crowns, 
and four phlebotomists have forty each. 
The population, therefore, amounting 
to 7000, is not likely to be in want of 
medical advice. The small-pox was 
diffused in Rome when we left it, and 
we have seen itin every town we have 
since passed through. Here there has 
not been one case. The vaccine dis- 
ease as originating in the cow is un- 
known ; but lymph is procured twice 
a-year from Bologna or Milan, and 
when a child has been vaccinated, the 
pustule is transferred to the cow, from. 
whence ulterior supplies are derived. 
Three pauls is given by every mother 
who brings her child to be vaccinated. 
It was said at Rome, but really it is 
not to be believed on slight authority, 
that the Pope, who refuses to sanction 
a vaccine establishment at Rome, al- 
leges that, were he to do so, he should 
consider himself as opposing the de- 
signs of providenee, and keep many 
infants from Paradise. After we had 
walked on the fine terrace which en- 
circles the town, we went a mile and 
a-half beyond one of the gates to see 
Bramante’s church of St Maria della 
Vergine, said to have been built in 
compliance with a wish: expressed to 
a young Contadina by the metal lips 
of a bronze image of the Virgin, which 
image, together with the mummy of a 
crocodile, four centuries old, are its 
lions. The crocodile, which now 
hangs from the roof like the hat of a 
defunct Cardinal, was once the Dra- 
gon of Wantley of the neighbouring 
nurseries ; until on the occasion of its 
making an unusually desperate at- 
tack on the family of a peasant, the 
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Virgin interfered, and enabled the in- 
jured father to destroy it. Its dimi- 
nutive size gives the lie to the tradi- 
tion; but faith, with rosary in hand, 
believeth all things. All our recol- 


lections of Macerata are agreeable. 
It is a place which cannot be describ- 
ed by common guide-book adjectives, 
having peculiar and varied attractions, 
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charms which please at once, ‘and 
please the more the more you know 
them. A small income, frugally ex- 
pended, might here procure many ad- 
vantages; and were Macerata more 
known, it would not long remain 
exempt from those migratory hordes 
of English who overrun the continent, 
neither for its good nor their own, 


LoretTo—TuHeE Santa Casa. 


We arrived at Loretto at the Ave 
Maria: our greeting was, for such a 
place, a strange one. The insolvent 
debtors over the town gate raised a 
prison chorus of noisy importunity as 
we hurried past to. our hotel. The 
street at first sight looks cheerful and 
bustling, but will not sustain analy- 
sis. One soon discovers that it’ is 
only noisy, and that all the semblance 
of shops and business resolves itself 
into the merchandise of rosaries and 
crucifixes. We scarcely walk a dozen 
yards without being assailed by invi- 
tations to supply- ourselves with trin- 
kets in honour of the Virgin; or force 
our way from one party of these syrens 
or sybils, as the case may be, when 
other female dealers push their wares 
on us with equal assiduity and annoy- 

‘ance. At length we are in front of 
the church which we came so far to 
see, and to which Sextus Quintus in 
bronze pontificals seems to invite us; 
and having somewhat eagerly passed 
the’portal, the holy house, the object of 
our curiosity, is before us. The inte- 
rior of the church was at this hour not 
much crowded; but before the door 
ofthe Santa Casa, on which is written, 
** The word was made flesh,” many 
peasants might be seen pressing their 
heads against the sacred walls; while 
pilgrims from afar, retiring from the 
object of their journey, look back fre- 
quently to repeat their obeisance, and 
linger ere they depart. A dense cloud 
of fragrance issues from a side chapel 
in the transept, the officina, where 
they receive from the hands of the 
priest the rosary which has just been 
consecrated, with the seal of the church 
affixed. The confessionals are in 
full function to-day. They have all 
their jly rods out ; but the light is too 
scanty to see the padre, who lies 
perdu in his recess, behind the wire. 
safe window, like the metal London 
parlour blinds or gauze Davys, of 


which it may answer the purpose, as 
we hope it does, against the perilous 
Jire-damp of sighs so warm from peni- 
tents so interesting. But we are in 
no Protestant humour just now. We 
feel we are in a temple, which, if not 
holy to our reason, is not without its 
awe, as we witness the deep devotion 
of those on whom we are intruders, 
We envy not the person who can look 
with cold indifference or scorn on the 
unpaved floor which thousands have 
come so far and endured so much to 
kiss ; and who, but that they feared 
the sacrilege, would carry away ever 
80 little of the very dust of that dear 
house, for which they have left their 
own. A minute shows us all that there 
is really to be seen in the little cell 
which passes for the house of Beth- 
lehem. The most extraordinary cer- 
tainly of all recorded impostures—a 
black face of the Virgin—ascribed fo 
St Luke, is dimly seen through the 
smoke of incense ; it is an image to 
which, while we cannot kneel, we are 
really half ashamed of standing among 
old and young, alike contrite, pros- 
trate, and absorbed—a double row of 
lamps glimmer constantly before it, 
an unexploded shell sticks in the walls ; 
it was launched by the Saracens, and 
baffled by the sanctity of the place! 
They show also some domestic ves- 
sel used by the Virgin to hold food, 
‘but now to impart by contact its own 
virtues to chaplet or rosary. We next 
asked to see the treasury, where so 
much national and private wealth had 
been accumulated for so little pur- 
pose, and which the French seized 
and dispersed. New deposits are now 
in progress, and some very odd ones ; 
such as the complete nuptial suit of 
Ferdinand, King of Spain. Deceased 
beauties still occasionally bequeath 
their ornaments ; we saw with some 
surprise a common silver watch, and 
of course there is many a silver vessel 
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for the altar registered ‘not to be 
used.” Adusty detachment of pil- 
grims from the Abruzzi, after long 

rostrations and prayers, are staring, 
in all the simplicity of their nature, at 
the huge gilt candlesticks of the trea- 
sury ; but too much familiarity breeds 
contempt ; many things here exhibit- 
‘ed, are the derision of all Loretto, where 
not a wight believes that the church 
bells can divert rain, or that catarrh 
may be arrested in its progress by 
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means of consecrated pocket he - 
chiefs. The out-door traffic is all 
gold leaf and gewgaws, the refuse of 
toy-shops and linen-drapers, with lead 
medals and strings of consecrated 
beads, You may also buy tattooing 
needles—for many of the pilgrims 
choose to undergo the pain of having 
the cross pricked into their skin, as 
Jack does the anchor or other object 
of his attachment. 


THE Procession. 


We have left our coffee three times 
to run to the window to see the pro- 
cession, and at last it is fairly in mo- 
tion. There is a general buzz, and no 
mistake—an eager bending of all heads 
and necks one way up the street, and 
the peculiar murmur of expectancy. 
Here they come, and here it comes— 
the procession !—mysticism and tyran- 
ny in the van, ignorance and thraldom 
in the rear; a band of dirty soldiers 
and dirty monks defiling the fresh 
flowers strewn before them. Here 
come green spencers thrown over what 
were once white petticoats, and fat 
friars by fifties, who hold the use of 
soap and water to be too much of this 
world. Here, too, is the Jesuit in his 
well-brushed slouched hat, as smart 
as a college tutor !—of him even the 
Pope is afraid, and he is not allowed 
to set foot in Bologna, or other great 
town in the Papal territory. Next 
follow the Confraternities, each with 
its own wooden saint chaired and 
shonldered, as they used to chair the 
members in Hogarth’s time, or as we 
chaired Guy Fawkes when we were 
boys. Place for the bishop of the 
diocese!— You may always know a 
bishop by his mitre. The silver foot 
of yonder image, which peeps out to 
be kissed, is, we have ascertained, 
articulated to a wooden ankle. Peep, 
as we did, under the robe, and you may 
see where the work of the silversmith 
is connected with the wooden stump. 
Bat these composite productions of 
different materials, may claim a classi- 
cal authority. What is this hideous 
high-mounted figure, with extended 
hand, still at some distance ia the rear? 
—he with a'small red tuft of twisted 
wool on his forehead, and a dusty wig 
on his bald wooden pate, and greenglass 
eyes, and ? That is S: Vincent, 


—Oh! and the coarse brown holland 
petticoat, black spencer, and gouty 
shoes, with huge buckles? That is 
St Carlo.—A lady, too? Yes! Who 
does not recognise St Philomel in that 
gigantic doll, clad in a skyblue pe- 
lisse, the arrows of her martyrdom in 
one hand, and soiled lilies, with gilt 
stalks and petals of silver filigree, in 
the other—nec dum finitus? Ob, no! 
there are many more to come. There 
is the Virgin’s husband, St Joseph, 
with a large maypole of fresh flowers, 
and a dress to correspond, like a bride- 
groom chimney-sweeper, The. sa- 
yelaley is the Madonna herself! She 
of the black face, escorted by a troop 
of dirty acolytes in soiled cottons, just 
like London hospital dressers, except 
that they bear huge ribbed candles, of 
which the gutterings are collected into 
eruets by a minor troop of boys, 
Last comes a grove, a whole grove of 
ghastly crucifixes, where all that should 
be left to mind, is perpetrated upon 
matter. The bruised knee, the spear- 
pierced side, the crown of thorns dab- 
bled in red ochre, the face frightful 
in its expression of agony—suppose 
all this over and over again, and a 
handful of soldiers and a mob of pea- 
sants and pilgrims, and you have any 
procession on any remarkable occa- 
sion, But the images we never saw 
except here and at Naples ; all this is 
bad, and must be bad, and yet the 
chant rises not unpleasingly from the 
van, already far up the street. The 
procession has at length passed, the 
people put on their hats, and descend 
from the benches and chairs in the 
street; the windows are evacuated, 
aad the public thoroughfare regains 
its ordinary character of activity, or 
the want of it. To be a tradesman in 
a great street is something, but to be 
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condemned to pass life behind a coun- 
ter in Loretto |—and yet there are not 
a few who do so. In most of the 


Italian towns there are makers of. 


church furniture, and nothing else. 
We have seen at Naples shops like 
dissecting rooms ;. the ghastly erucifix 
of natural size lying on a bench, re- 
eeiving the last touches, and being 
varnished to order, Expiriog saints 
as large as life, and more highly ¢o- 


loured, and the journeymen working 
away on them as merry as if they 
were stretching ladies’ slippers, We 
have gone down a whole street of 
carvers and gilders, getting up wooden 
candlesticks, or plastering them over 
with silver foil, cutting and carving 
utensils of which we know not the 
name, of all sizes and of all prices.— 
The severest Calvinism were surely 
better than this! 





REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON FINE ARTS. 


TOGETHER WITH MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, APPENDIX, AND INDEX.—JUNE 184], 


Tuis committee was appointed ‘to 
take into consideration the Promotion 
of the Fine Arts of this country, in 
connexion with the Rebuilding of the 
Houses of Parliament.’’ The abrupt 
termination of the session, it is stated, 
has rendered the report incomplete. 
We are to conelude,. therefore, that 
the subject will be taken up more at 
large by a new committee. Repeti- 
tions of the same questions, producing 
nearly the same replies, render the 
minutes of evidence somewhat tire- 
some, The information really ob- 
tained is not much ; and perhaps the 
subject does not admit of more. The 
most valuable parts are Mr Eastlake’s 
paper in the Appendix, and Mr Wyse’s 
interesting detailed account of the em- 

loyment and progress of the arts in 
Munich, There is but little differ- 
ence of opinion in the whole evidence, 
and what is, relates ehiefly to the 
question, whether painting in fresco or 
oil should be adopted. It is decided, 
**nemine contradicente,” that the arts 
in England would be greatly promot- 
ed, and the country benefited, by the 
employment of our artistsin the deco- 
ration of. the Houses of Parliament ; 
and it is not intended to confine such 
employment of British talent to these 
buildings, but to lay open to native 
genius more ample room in other 
public struetures. If this, however, 
be done, it will be owing to the pre- 
sent opportunity of adorning the 
Houses of Parliament, which, being 
so great a thing in itself, must na- 
turally extend an influence, and pro- 
mote public desire, much beyond the 
immediate object. There could be 
no difficulty in coming to the conelu- 
sions which the committee have em- 
bodied in their report. It_is evident 


that all the difficulties must be in the 
details of the scheme. It is easier, for 
instance, to determine upon having 
decoration, than upon what decora- 
tion ; and here lies the great field of 
discussion, to which every other must 
be subordinate. It must be first as- 
eertained what is wanted, before a 
consideration of the means of doing 
it. The recommendation, therefore, of 
fresco, to which the report and the evi- 
dence lean, appears rather premature, 
unless it be taken asa decision in favour 
of the ‘‘severe” historical style of 
art upon a large scale, for which it is 
confessed fresco is most adapted. 
But there is uo definite plan in'the re- 
port.to justify the preference: and 
perhaps, in this stage of the business, 
it was not possible to form one; yet 
the necessity of forming one, seems to 
us to be preliminary to the due consi- 
deration of mechanical methods. This 
preference of fresco in the outset, has 
led to. some diseussion as to the pro- 
priety of inviting to this country fo- 
reign artists, who have for some years 
addicted themselves to that method ; 
but this is ‘‘ travelling out of the re- 
cord,” if the object of the committee 
be «‘ the Promotion of the Fine Arta 
in this country”—which we take to — 
mean nothing more than the promo 

tion of British talent. Whether this 

limited object be prudent or not, is 

not the question; certainly the arts 

have claimed (and the claim has been 

admitted) an ubiquitory citizenship 

every where; and we never heard it 

regretted that Rubens and Vandyck 

were invited to this country. “It :has 

been to the honour and advantage ‘of 
every nation, when they have sedu- 

lously sought, encouraged, and che- 

rished highest talents, without regard 
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to the country where they may have 

been first produced. In arts particu- 

larly, the works are every thing, the 

men, comparatively speaking, no- 

thing ; and ifthe principle ofa narrow 

jealousy be set up, we should clamour 
for the expulsion of Raffaele, for he yet 

lives with usinhiscartoons. Weshould 
whitewash the ceiling of Whitehall 
preparatory to a display of modern 
handling; and vote that we know no- 
thing of the physiognomy of our an- 
cestors, from the Vandycks that have 
not been repainted. We well know our 
own men of genius are not imbued 
with such a jealousy, and that they 
would most willingly, if required by 
circumstances, co-operate with men of 
ability, from whatever quarter of the 
globe they might come. But happily 
for this special object of the commit- 
tee, there is no need of looking abroad. 
Our native talent is equal to any at- 
tempt, let it only be duly directed and 
liberally encouraged. We cannot, 
however, but be amused at the simpli- 
city of the committee, in questioning 
the president of the Royal Academy, 
and our own artists, as to an estimate 
of British talent. Could they think it 
possible that Sir Martin Arthur Shee, 
or Mr Dyce, or Mr Eastlake, could 
think otherwise than they do? or that, 
if they unfortunately did, they would 
very much relish bringing a hornets’ 
nest about their ears, and take the un- 
grateful task of repudiating the abili- 
ties of their own brethren? Brethren 
of the brush would be ready to resent 
the insult, as any other fraternity ; and 
he who should dare to give in his pub- 
lic testimony to the disparagement of 
our R.A.s, would have no very com- 
fortable fellowship among them. Too 
much space is taken up in this sort of 
evidence—it is a clap-trap ad captan. 
dum too often repeated. It, however, 
gives one of the examined an opportu- 
- nity of paying his very respectful com- 
pliments to Mr Eastlake, Mr Turner, 
Mr Landseer, Mr Maclise, Mr Leslie, 

Mr Etty, Mr Briggs—and several of 
the young artists who are coming for- 
ward, Mr Herbert, Mr Cope, &c., 
who “would produce works quite 
equal to any of the most admired 
works of Germany.” 

It is then a settled thing, that we are 
in this matter to look to English art- 
ists ; and the Parliament Houses and 
other public buildings are recommend- 
ed to be delivered over to them for 
their genius to revel in—shall we say 
without control? That is a point at 
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issue between the arts, or artists, and 
the public ; and, for aught to the cone © 
trary in this report, “ adhuc sub judice 
lis est.” 

A controlling power is frequently 
talked about—always vaguely, some- 
times ambiguously; but upon the 
whole the “ad libitum movement” 
seems to be preferred, at least by the 
examined, though the examiners seem 
rather to shirk the subject, as if afraid 
of unnecessarily letting a power slip 
out of their hands. But there is one 

“ad libitum movement” all seem to 
agree in, committee and all—to adorn 
every where all possible places; and 
we fear this “amabilis insania” will 
set all our artists, risen and rising, upon 
the very tip-toe of hope and expecta- 
tion, that they will take no other 
thought for the morrew but how to 
paint, and enjoy it, and see a magni- 
ficent table spread for them every day 
in Westminster Hall. We are sorry 
to act the wet blanket, but we confess 
we took a bias from the very first page 
of the evidence, and have scarcely been 
able to go straight through the evi- 
dence in all parts so favourable to their 
hopes. We would not have painters 
so thick that you could not throw a 
pea without danger of knocking out 
an artistical eye. But really the first 
view taken of the area for them to 
move their arms in, is rather startling. 
The architect is asked—‘ Will you in- 
form the committee, with as much ac- 
curacy as may be in your power, the 
superticies of the different portions of 
the building which could be appropri- 
ated to painting, and the number of 
positions or places in which sculpture 
could be placed?” He replies, “ In 
Westminster Hall 6160 feet, in St 
Stephen's Hall 3000 feet, in the 
Royal Gallery 2140 feet, in the 
Queen’s Robing Room 1168 feet, in 
the lower corridors towards the river 
5072 feet, in the House of Lords 
1800 feet, in the House of Com- 
mons 1260 feet, in the corridors 
from the Central Saloon 1325 feet, 
in the Conference Hall 1340 feet, in 
the lobbies of the House of Lords 
1036 feet, in the lobbies of the 
House of Commons 1260 feet, in 
the committee rooms 25,350 feet, 
in the upper corridors towards the 
river 5072 feet; besides numerous 
other less important portions of 
the building.” Pretty well this to 
begin with! In arts, as in every 
thing else, “it never rains but it 
pours.’’ Not even a window hinted 
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at to ‘be left unfinished; ‘to tax the 
nation’s future skill!—the new 
Aladdin is to do all. But we do 
protest against selling all our old 
Jamps, lest some magic go with them ; 
and the new windows proposed for 
Westminster Hall threaten the na- 
tion's taste. with perpetual darkness, 
“through excess of light.” The ar- 
chitect (Charles Barry, Esq.) is asked, 
in question 7, **Do you ons to 
increase the quantity of light to be let 
in through the roof in Westminster 
Hall?” How unhesitating the auda- 
cious reply! ‘Yes, I do.” But, 
when asked if it formed a part of his 
original plan, he says it did not form 
a part of his original estimate—so we 
breathe more freely. What! increase 
the dormar windows in Westminster 
Hall—make so material an alteration 
in the ancient architect’s design ! 
The quantum of light, and position of 
it, is to architecture what chiaro- 
scuro is to painting. No human 
being has a right to meddle in this 
great matter; and what could be 
worse than to let in any portion of 
present and garish day into that grey 
and misty antiquity, the atmosphere 
of ages—the shadowy hall, whose 


aerial distances are as blended epochs 
of far-off time! The very beams and 
rafters are eloquent, impregnated with 
the breath of hoary wisdom, throwing 
off their sae wetporvre in echoy sounds, 
from their recesses of mystic and ora- 


cular obscurity. Fit hall, even now, 
wherein the shade of Alfred may walk 
in vapoury majesty, and, like the great 
Achilles, rejoice when he learns that 
his sons excel in glory. Here is the 
ideal of architecture—the personifi- 
cation of a great history : let it rest in 
its original intention. If pictures and 
statues must be there, let them be 
painted for the hall, and not mutilate 


the building to make modern colouring: 


the more conspicuous. If wishing 
could effect the thing, we would ear- 
nestly entreat old Rufus to reappear, 
and flagellate the intruding architects, 
and enact the fresco of Heliodorus. 
From the day the window-tax was 
imposed, we have been taught to con- 
sider light a luxury of which we can- 
not have too much; consequently, 
windows are in nine cases out of ten 
eyesores, making rooms rather lan- 
terns than apartments—and so the 
arts are infected with a “ leucopathy,” 
architecture and painting rejoicing in 
universal glare. Now, begging Mr 
Barry’s pardon, we venture to differ 
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with him in his opinion of the necessity 
of enlarging these windows for the 
advantage of pictures. AJ pictures 
worth seeing are best in low lights, 
where the searching quality of light is 
restrained ; the searching quality which 
brings out too forcibly the very sur- 
faces—notso much the work, as the ma- 
terials with which, and the ground 
upon which, it is done. We saw, 
not long ago, the sun frying a picture 
in the National Gallery; how thin 
and flimsy it looked !—yet how fine is 
the picture! We requested to have 
the blind let down—the effect was 
magical—the paint resumed its own 
peculiar power. Itis a great mistake 
this, as to the quantity of light for pic- 
tures. It was a grand idea, and meant 
to convey a principle of taste, that old 
Pluto, in his shadowy hall, leaped from 
his throne when the sunlight broke 
into his dim dominions. 

Having protested by this digres- 
sion, we return to the subject of the 
Report and the Evidence. Mr Barry 
shows that the architecture, that of 
the 15th century, adopted for the new 
Houses of Parliament, was commonly 
ornamented with tapestry ; for which 
he considers fresco or encaustic paint- 
ing might be substituted. Fresco is 
shown to have been employed in this 
country in the time of Henry the 
Third. He admits that it was the 
practice, at the period of our finest 
Gothic cathedrals, to combine paint- 
ing with architecture to a very con- 
siderable extent ; that even the archi- 
tects trusted for the general effect, 
nearly as much to the painting as to 
architectural detail. This, zn limine, 
being the admission of so skilful an 
architect, and employed as he has 
been for the very buildings to be or- 
namented, we may consider that ques- 
tion—the propriety ofemploying paint- 
ing—set at rest. We need not, there- 
fore, quote other evidence bearing 
upon this point; and this was the 
very first thing to ascertain. That 
granted, all the rest follows of course: 
and the work is to be done—so re- 
commends the committee, and we 
believe the public voice will be loud 
in assent ; and we hope it will be un- 
dertaken in a spirit of liberality and 
encouragement worthy so great a 
nation. 

Two things, then, are, up to this 
time, settled—To have the buildings 
ornamented with paintings; and that 
English artists should do the work. 
On the latter point the President of 
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the Royal Academy is a little verbose, 
and deals too much in that style of 
oratorical flourish called “ fudge,” 
«© What,” he is asked, “ would be 
our opinion as to the employment of 
foreign artists?” He replies—* It 
depends upon the object the commit- 
tee have in view. If the object is to 
encourage the arts of our country, to 
elevate its character with respect to 
our rivals and neighbours—then I 
would think the Fe gi mode would 
be to employ an 
talent. Ifthe object is merely to de- 
corate the two Houses of Parliament, 
it follows that any artist that can effect 
that purpose best, may reasonably be 
employed. But if I am correct in 
supposing that the object of the com. 
mittee, in the present case, is to ren- 
der the opportunity which the build- 
ing of the Houses of Parliament now 
affords, available for the promotion of 
the fine arts; that the object of the 
committee is, not so much to forward 
the arts themselves, as through their 
influence to advance the great end— 
towards which the promotion of the 
fine arts can be considered but as a 
means—the civilization of our people ; 
to give to their minds a direction 
which may tend to withdraw them 
from habits of gross and sensual indul- 
gence ; to secure and sustain the in- 
tellectual supremacy of our country, 
not only with respect to the present 
age, but with reference to posterity ; 
and, above all, to prove that we are 
capable of appreciating those exploits 
of patriotism, those exertions of wis- 
dom and virtue, which have adorned 
the annals of British history, and that 
we are not at a loss for talents worthy 
of being employed for their comme- 
moration—If these are the objects 
which the committee have in view, I 
humbly conceive that the employment 
of foreigners, on the occasion supposed, 
would be inappropriate, and inconsist- 
ent with such purpose.” 
** And he would talk—ye gods! how he 
would talk!” 
He might have taken the object for 
granted, and said we have original 
talents equal to the task, and need not 
foreign aid. He deals, too, in a non 
sequitur style ; for he hints that if we 
want the thing well done we may 
employ foreigners, and then contra- 
dicts that seeming assertion by show- 
ing we can do as well ourselves. To 
borrow a practice from his own art, 
we should say that in speaking and 
writing, as in painting, there is an art 
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[Nov. 
of saying and doing—nothing. To 
fill up, without disturbing and detr 
ing from the great idea, that there 
shall be work done because the eye 
shall not detect that it is undone, but 
the greater part must be subordinate; 
80, finished and studied verbiage de- 
stroys what it would embellish—even 
good sense may be smothered, But 
we rather select this to comment upon 
it for another purpose, than to criti- 
cise its diction, The opinions of the 
President of the Royal Academy carry 
weight, as they ought to do—as they 
rve; more may be drawn from 
them than they actually express; but 
there is a vague recommendation of a 
high historical style, and from inci- 
dents in British history, by which we 
draw an inference of the sort of his- 
torical style, and a needless flourish, 
thereby, of civilizing us barbarians 
by pictorial display of our own “ ex- 
ploits of patriotism,” and ‘ exertions 
of wisdom and virtue,” that lead us to 
fear the introduction of a grand style 
of art, greatly talked about, and little 
understood, which is not congenial 
with the feelings of the times—with 
our habits of thought and action. 
Modes of representing feeling pass 
away, even when the feelings them- 
selves are innately human. The con- 
ventional mask and representation be, 
come changed—we are too civilized 
for the simple, grand, and somewhat 
uncouthly yigorous forms of other 
days. We are not without the genius 
that begets them—great things, grand 
and simple in conception and action— 
but we have other modes of indulging 
our fancy in them. In this respect, 
literature has taken place of the arts, 
The grand mora] effect of pictures 
upon the mass of people has passed 
away--and we doubt if it will ever 
apres as ithas spoken. We say not 
grandeur is unattainable in the 
arts—far from it ; but even that gran- 
deur which is inherent in all genius 
must invent itself new ways, and burst 
upon the world, uneonnected with 
what has gone before—in a manner, 
and perhaps in a style, that none can 
beforehand direct, and of which even 
the highest genius is as yet uncon- 
seious, We rejoice, therefore, at the 
splendid opportunity offered, while we 
eprecate any particular laying down 
of style, or even subject, 

Jn other ages, architecture and 
painti rose. ie great book, as it 
were, which a whole people read—they 
had little other direct appeal to them. 
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The appeal was with force and awful 
authority. It was ically as the 
Bible, before they had that in their 
hands to look to—the embodying avd 
making palpable great moral and di- 
vine truths. Cathedrals spoke visibly 
—mankind were made greater by 
feeling a grandeur above themselves : 
they habitually felt the awe of genius ; 
and genius then had scarcely another 
mode of speaking to the world. And 
great was the language of architee- 


ture and painting ; nor was the effect - 


Jessened by other distractions, and 
other modes of speaking. Printing 
and diffusion of letters—the very cir- 
culation of the Sacred Book—have 
increased the resources of all civilized 
people. Among many voices, the one, 
once so great and powerful, is less 
heard. ' The language of architecture 
and painting has—if the expression be 
allowed—lost its divinity. 

We think, then, that those who, 
with the President of the Royal Aca- 
demy, look to the great moral teaching 
by the arts, both miscalculate their pre- 
sent powers, and the wantsof theage we 
livein. Wefear—and yet we know not 
why we should say fear, for the view is 
capable of taking in grandeur in many 
forms, and of admitting even more 
imaginative conceptions, we mean a 
wider field of them—that the arts must 
leave the severe throne of dictation with 
authority, and aow make familiar to us 
the infinite poetry of all nature's great 
beauty, with allurements and charms 
perhaps yet to beinvented. Wonderful 
was the taste and the delight it gave, 
and still gives, in classic poetry. If it 
be said it assumed to teach, it was 
through humanity, not divinity—for it 
was wanting in the essence of faith, 
Fabulous poetry, in fullest sympathy 
with human feelings, was its scope— 
it took in what was beautiful and grand. 
We say not that modern art is to 
adopt that old, for it too, perhaps, has 
passed away; but our arts must take 
the range our poetry has taken: nor will 
we think so meanly of our genius as to 
doubt for a moment that, if it has en- 
couragement and a good field to work 
in, that it can work its own way into 
the hearts and affections of the peo- 
ple, and civilize them—if the term 
must be used—through their taste, and 
improved sense of beauty—of univer- 
sal poetry. The universality of poetry 
is, in fact, the universality of painting. 
Architecture and painting were the 
great teachers abroad in’ our streets: 
they now embellish life in our homes, 


- 


and invest them with new charms. How 
they will speak to us again publicly, 
none can as yet tell—_not even the men, 
perhaps even now mighty, in whom 
the embryo powers exist. That this 
scheme may be the means of forming 
an English school, from which some- 
thing worthy the nation will arise, it 
would be eold-hearted to doubt, A 
decided English school we want, The 
difficulty will be to let it start un- 
shackled. We should rather trust to 
the talent of the country, at the risk of 
obliterating failures, than be too pre- 
cise in directions. But we are going 
too far..-This isa point the committee 
have as yet barely touched. Whether 
oil or fresco is to be applied, has been 
a subject of enquiry of every one exa- 
mined. There may be objections to 
both, and it is possible other modes 
may yet be invented as occasion may 
demand. In fresco we are unpractised 
—and so, twenty years ago, were the 
Germans; they have succeeded, and 
are improving, and by their improve- 
ments have probably spared us some 
blunders in the commencement. In 
general, fresco has less fascination of 
effect and colour : it is yet very power- 
ful; and we know no oil-painting that 
comes up to Raffaele’s “‘ Heliodorus” 
in illusion, and those peculiar charms 
which we generally attribute more ex- 
elusively to oil—colour and delieacy, 
united with power of execution. But 
this great work of Raffaele’s is above 
the general character of fresco. To 
our view there is, upon a large seale, 
an insuperable objection to oil :—that 
it constantly requires varnishing, and 
consequently cleaning ; and varnish it- 
self will very soon lose its effect in situ- 
ations at all exposed; and it must be 
confessed that the specimens of oil- 
painting on the walls at the British 
Museum, and at Hampton Court, are 
lamentably black and disagreeable. 
The President of the Royal Academy 
is not well acquainted with fresco, and 
evidently leans to oil. The adoption 
of the former would necessarily make 
a great change in the practice of our 
artists, and take them from that in 
which, it is assumed, they excel paint- 
ers of every other country, The re- 
introduction of fresco painting took 
place, about twenty years ago, at Rome. 
A Prussian gentleman, Mr Bartholdy, 
wished to have his house at Rome 

inted in fresco, and employed a 

w artists then in Rome, as an expe- 
riment—a liberal experiment—for the 
villa was not his own, but rented. 
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The King of Bavaria seeing the work, 
gave encouragement to the artists, and 
employed them on works of larger 
scale ; and offered the Hof-Garten to 
’ inferior artists, as a place to try their 
skill upon. This was the commence- 
ment of that encouragement given to 
the arts by theKing of Bavaria, which 
has led to results most honourable to 
him, and highly beneficial to his coun- 
try—a benefit, the extent of which 
éannot now be felt ; but which, when 
the glory of wars and pressing politi- 
cal events shall have faded, and dwin- 
dled to their true value, will be found 
still existent, and shedding a lustre 
over the name of Bavaria, which 
greater powers, with infinitely greater 
means, shall have failed to attain. We 
are tempted to quote the evidence of 
Mr Wyse, respecting the works at 
Munich. 

«¢ In the instance of Munich,” says 
Mr Wyse, M.P., “ fresco painting 
has been applied to almost every class 
of art, and every department of his- 
tory, beginning with the very earliest 
Greek history, and going down to the 
history of the present day. In the 


king’s palace, for instance, you meet 


with illustrations of the Iliad ; pas- 
sages from the Greek and Roman 
mythologists ; from the earlier and 
later Greek and Roman histories ; 
from the early legends of the Ger- 
mans; and continued from thence on- 
ward, a series of the most important 
historical events, especially from the 
history of Bavaria; finally, in the 
apartments of the queen particularly, 
- you have illustrations of the most re- 
markable poets of modern times, but 
especially of the poets of Germany. 
Going from the palace to the second- 
ary buildings of Munich, you find one 
class of art, the early Byzantine, in 
the Hof-Kapelle, or chapel attached 
to the palace; another style in the 
Ludurg Kerche—a more recent de- 
scription, perhaps about the time of 
Perugino and Raffaele; and a still 
more modern application of the same 
system to the loggie, which are at- 
tached to the Pinakothek. In each 
of these loggie, there is selected for 
decoration the life of a painter; his 
portrait forms the centre, and around 
are small tablets, in which the more 
remarkable periods of his life, or the 
most distinguished of his works, are 
introduced ; the whole connected with 
a variety of decoration in the style of 
his age, and of his works, either allu- 
sive to his character or his times, and 
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forming, in fact, an illustration in 
painting, characteristic of the parti- 
cular age as well as of the individual. 
The arcades which surround the Eng. 
lish garden are appropriated to an- 
other description of art, the illustra- 
tion of the most remarkable places of 
history by landscape painting, com- 
bined with poetry. One portion of the 
arcades is applied to the scenery of 
Greece; another to that of Italy and Si- 
cily—each is accompanied by couplets 
from the pen of the king, underneath ; 
a third portion of the arcades is allot- 
ted to large fresco paintings, illustra- 
tive of the history of Bavaria; and 
underneath each is a short description 
of the subject. There is thus an op- 
portunity for the display of every de- 
scription of talent, and every descrip- 
tion of knowledge. The effect upon 
the public at large is equally diversi- 
fied: the higher class has an oppor- 
tunity of judging of the propriety of 
the classic illustrations ; while I have 
seen the peasants of the mountains of 
the Tyrol holding up their children, 
and explaining to them the scenes of 
the Bavarian history, almost every 
Sunday. This fact strikingly illus- 
trates an observation I heard from 
Cornelius himself, that it was a diffi- 
cult thing to impress upon the mind 
of a nation at large a general love of 
art, unless you were to use, as an in- 
strument,-painting upon a large scale; 
and that fresco was particularly suited 
for this purpose. It was not to be ex- 
pected that the lower classes of the 
community should have any just ap. 
preciation of the delicacies and finer 
characteristics of painting in oil, and 
that they required large and simple 
forms, very direct action, and, in 
some instances, exaggerated expres- 
sion. These paintings carry down 
the history of Bavaria to a recent pe- 
riod; and it is the intention of the 
king to leave sufficient space for those 
who are to come after him. Pictorial © 
decoration is introduced so universally 
in Munich, that it is to be found ap- 
plied even to the post-office, and to 
the bureau or department from which 
post-horses are furnished. You see 
upon the walls of the post-office, 
figures from the Etruscan vases, illus- 
trative of the different manners of 
managing horses among the ancients. 
The theatre also is externally painted; 
in a word, there is scarcely a place in 
Munich in which decoration is not 
introduced.” 

‘* With regard to the decoration of 
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the private houses in the Rhenish 
provinces, what have you observed ?” 

«* I would take the liberty of 
directing the attention of the com- 
mittee to one instance among many, 
which I had the opportunity of ob- 
serving with considerable attention. 
The house to which I allude, is a castle 
belonging to Professor Bethmanu 
Holwey, upon the left bank of the 
Rhine. The castle is a restoration 
from very inconsiderable fragments in 
the Byzantine or early German style 
of architecture—a. mixture indeed of 
both ; the internal decorations are a 
combination of the early Greek, with 
additions of the early German archi- 
tecture, and at intervals are intro. 
duced portions of sculpture and paint- 
ings from the Dusseldorf school gen- 
erally; several treat subjects from the 
early history of Germany. The whole 
effect is extremely light and pleasing ; 
and, as far as I understood from the 
professor himself, the expense was, 
from the number of artists at present 
engaged in that department in Ger- 
many, not very considerable. I have 
seen houses in Frankfort, where a si- 
milar application, though not to the 
same extent, has been used; and I 
collected from those who were ac- 
quainted with the arts, that every day 
it was extending, particularly in 
Prussia.” 

‘* With respect to subordinate 
branches of the fine arts, painting on 
glass, enamel painting, and casting in 
bronze—will you have the goodness to 
give the committee the result of your 
observations ?” 

“ I¢ has been found that the en- 
couragement of fresco painting has 
led to a parallel encouragement in 
other branches of art; for instance, 
to the introduction of encaustic* paint- 
ing, which is quite new in Germany, 
though practised for about half a cen- 
tury in Rome. The advantages of 
encaustic painting are, greater bril- 
liancy and greater durability. Under 
the direction of the king, a series of 
landscapes are in the course of execu- 
tion for the decoration of the arcades. 
A branch of art, also little known till 
lately at Munich, is porcelain paint- 
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ing ; it has reached a high degree of 
excellence, emulating, if not surpass- 
ing in many particulars, the other cele- 
brated manufactures of Europe. This 
also is a royal establishment ; but it is 
open to purchase on the part of the 
public, and at no very considerable 
rate. The king has ordered the best 
of the statues of the Glyptothek to be 
copied—a subject to each plate—and 
also the principal paintings of the 
Pinakothek, for a dessert service. I 
had an opportunity of seeing them 
more than once, and they, particularly 
the sculptural, are not to be equalled 
in Germany for the delicacy and ac- 
curacy of drawing, and for the fine- 
ness of execution. Another branch, 
which is, perhaps, now the most emi- 
nent of the kind in Europe,"is the 
painting on glass; this branch has 
owed much, perhaps all its present 
excellence, to the encouragement of 
an individual—to the Chevalier de 
Boisserée ; the collection of glass 
paintings which he has had executed 
for himself, and for some of his friends, 
from the early paintings of the Ger. 
man school, rival in brilliancy any of 
the ancient glass painting in Europe, 
and are much more carefully executed, 
and with greater detail, than any wecan 
boast of in our own cathedrals. There 
is at present a considerable demand 
for it in Munich, the king having ap- 
plied it to the decoration of the new 
church, the Au, and having recom- 
mended to his nobility (a recom- 
mendation followed in some instances) 
to present windows, or some portion 
of windows, from the manufactory, to 
this church, or others with which they 
might be connected.” 

Mr Wyse’s interesting. evidence 
goes on to show, that the same at- 
tention has been paid by the king to 
every thing that can be, in the remotest 
degree, connected with art—carving 
in wood, manufacture of bricks for 
architecture mouldings, and applica+ 
tion of colour to architecture. We 
quote the account of the encourage- 
ment given to carving in wood.— 
* One of the greatest encouragements 
which the king has given to this ap- 
plication of art, has been the com- 





* We find, in the Art Union for September, an account of the process of encaustic 


painting, as re-discovered by Mrs Hooker. 


It is extracted from ‘‘ The Transactions 


of the Society of Arts,” and is spoken of with great confidence as being perfect. Many 


other methods of painting may be also employed. 
discovered a more perfect method of fresco painting. 


Sebastin del Piombo is said to have 
We do not despair of a method 


being found which will add brilliancy to force. 
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mission he has given for a series of 
statues, in the character of the statues 
which are to be seen in the cathedral 
of Inspruck, for the decoration of his 
own palace. They are intended to 
form a line between the pillars which 
support the great presenee hall, illus- 
trative of the. great heroes of the early 
Bavarian history. I saw four, which 
had been just completed; they were of 
a very colossal size, treated with the 
greatest truth and accuracy of cos- 
tame, of a precision im the execution, 
which might well rival the most skil- 
fal productions of the early German 
school; they are gilt, and when the 
whole series stand in the places al- 
lotted for them, they will form a very 
brilliant accompaniment to the hall of 
atidience. He has also had executed, 
in the same way, a series of smaller 
statues of distinguished men, in bronze 
gilt, which are much sought after by 
strangers that come to Munich.” In 


statuary, they have great men ; yet is 
the king both able to direct taste and 
feeling, and place both above jealousy. 
For though he selected Thorwaltzen at 
Rome, to execute the greatest statue— 
that of Maximilian— it was received at 
Munich, by the artists there, with the 


* greatest enthusiasm. It is said to be 
one of the finest works of modern art 
in Europe. The king has established 
schools, so that there shall be a per- 
petual suceession of artists, who, under 
their great masters, Cornelius, Schnoer, 
and others, work as pupils, as in for- 
mer days in Germany—and thus 
every thing proceeds upon a plan and 
in unison, In this aecount of what is 
going on at Munich, we seem to be 
reading some fairy tale—some Arabian 
magie devoted to the arts. And so 
much has been done by one man. 
And does it not shame us, a great 
people, that comparatively nothing 
has been done among us? We cannot 
even add materially to our national 
gallery ; at least we do not—we make 
a doubtfal purchase now and then, 
while treasures escape out of our 
reach, and enrich foreign galleries; 
nor does our public gallery even vie 
with the private collections in our 
own couutry. It is time something 
should be done for the arts. It is 
said the ery of economy alarms the 
national trustees. Yet we do not re- 
member that any niggardly spirit has 
shown itself in Parliament, when the 
purchase of works of art has been 
under discussion. To show the im- 
portance of encouraging art, even 
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under the low consideration of pe- 
cuniary value, let us see what hag 
been of frequent oceurrenee. A poor 
convent of monks gave commission 
for a picture, little aware of the real 
value. In process of time it is dis- 
posed of, at an enormous profit; and 
at length reaches such a price, as 
would purchase the whole convent, 
buildmgs and endowments, twice 
over. This is no exaggerated state. 
ment. Take even the last purchase 
of the Franeias, by no means first-rate 
performances, and we question if the 
surmise would not be realized. So 
many sueh continually recurring 
proofs have we of the inereasing 
value of works of art, that it is sur- 
prising that any government of such 
a country as ours, ean turn away their 
most eatnest attention from such a 
means of enriching the nation, and 
adding to its glory, as the encourage~ 
ment of the arts offer—we say en- 
couraging arts, not artists only; for 
we include the collecting the works of 
departed genius as those of the living. 
We do not know that we can, in a 
better place than here, express our 
astonishment at the very low incomes’ 
whieh fall to the lot of our best ar- 
tists—we hope there is some error in 
the statement. Mr Dyce, who miglit 
be supposed to be well acquainted 
with the incomes of professional men, 
is asked, “ You stated that Professor 
Sehnoer was paid at Munich about 
£500 per annum, which you state 
is equivalent to about £700 in this 
country. Do you conceive that for 
£700 per annum, you would get the 
highest class of artists to give you 
their talents?” The reply shows the 
degree of encouragement bestowed 
on art by the wealth of the country. 
«‘ I should conceive that you wonid, 
of those artists who are engaged in 
subjects of fancy. The services of 
those who paint portraits would not 
be obtained at that sum; but I be- 
lieve that it is taking a high average, 
to state the income of the more re- 
spectable artists of this country at 
£500 a-year.” What! is it possible 
that the publie could secure- the ser- 
vices of our most respectable artists 
at any thing like that income? and, 
if it be so, how strange must it seem 
that they are unemployed! The gen- 
eral belief, we are persuaded, is, that 
our artists demand high prices, and 
make much larger incomes: We 
trust, however, that in co 

the advancement of art—whether this 
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opportanity of decoratitig the Honses 
of Parliament, or any other, offer it- 
self—no niggardly spirit wil be exhi- 
bited in dealing with artists. We are 
not of the opinion of those who think 
a struggle with difficulties necessary 
to the production or the promotiun of 
genius. An embarrassed mind, dis- 
tracted with other é@res than those of 
art, loses half its power, and some- 
times more than half its freedorn. 
The love, the passion of art; we may 
term if, is indeed a most happy one. 
The possessor of genius may well be 
called gifted; for he is endowed with 
a power to set aside, at times of devo- 
tion to his art, more than the common 
troubles of life, and even to seek in 
his art a refugé from the greater: 
hence he is able to retain a vigour 
and freshness, a eapability for enjoy- 
ment and intellectual power, under 
circumstances that too often prove 
overwhelming to those employed in 
other businesses of life. He, too, is 
richer than he thinks; and rieher than 
others are; for, if riches be the extent 
of saleable commodities, the painter, 
gifted with real genius, has that which 
he would not part with for the lar- 
gest sums ; nor would he change his 


worldly condition with any, upon the 


condition that he should relinquish 
the exercise of his art: We have 
frequently questioned men upon this 
point, and, even when necessity might 
have been consideted a strong temp-~ 
tation to give another answer, hever 
but once did- we meet with one 
who would have accepted income at 
such sacrifice. This view of art, that 
it eréates such a passiot, is of more 
importanee than it may seem. It 
offers a means of happiness totally 
unknown to those who have hitherto 
lived without the of tastes It 
gives a pursuit—and an ardent, att iit- 
tellectual pursuit—where too often; for 
lack of one, vice and dissipation bring 
listlesshess and ruin; atid we firnily 
believe, as it tends to make mankind 
happier, so dees it make thet better. 
Employed faculties take much of the 
happiness of life. The artist and real 
lover of att has all his faculties im 
agreeable exercise. We kriow te 
professsions no pursuit; that cati 86 
stand the toil of trying circumstances, 
and yet retaiti within itself a still 
growing power of enjoyment. The 
King of Bavaria has then dotte moré 
than wisely, kindly; benevolently, te 
his people; in doing so much, while 
securing industry, to enlarge the 
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sphete of genéral enjoymert. The 
man of real genius ever gives more 
than he receives; whatever he ma 
receive from bounty, from magnifi- 
cence, he is sure to rise in himself 
above it, and give something more, 
This should be remembered by the 
blic employer, that it should cause 
iberality. What country is so rich, 
that it could now purchase all the best 
works of even a few great masters? 
and if genius be not a thing of timé 
and of times, may not present works— 
works of our days’ encouragement— 
rank as high in estimation? We have 
seen genius discouraged—a painter of 
t, and, now that he is dead,.ac- 
knowledged talents, devoted his whole 
time to works of an elevated charac~ 
ter. Yet, what was the consequence? 
We learn from the evidence of Sir 
Martin Arthur Shee, that Mr Hilton, 
for the last three years of his life, had 
not a commission for a single pieture!! 
And yet we are said to have a love 
for art! The taste of the day is, unfor- 
tunately, for fluster and wanton show, 
beauty not very decently displayed, 
and gorgeous nothings ; the modesty 
of better art is against it—it offers not 


- the same fleshy excitement, and, if 


praised in words, *‘jaudatur ét alget.” 
We trust the nation’s public and re- 
sponsible encouragement to art, in the 
opportunities now afforded, will lead 
to a better taste. And this leads to 
the consideration of the mieatis by 
which such change may be effected. 
It is thrown out, in the course of the 
evidence, that it would be pelitie to 
appoint a commission, or a minister 
of the erown, to take the whole man- 
agement and responsibility ; and the 
president of the Royal Academy sug- 
gests that sueh commission or minis- 
ter should avail himself of the advice 
of the menibers of the Royal Academy, 
and of persons competent to give ati 
opinion. We do not hesitate to say 
that we should prefer, in all cases 
where decision is requisite; and where 
responsibility creates at onee caution 
energy, that the matter; whatever 
it be, should rather be trusted to ond 
than many. It is better that one 
should seek advice, and look about for 
information, than 4 commission formed 
of many; there is, in this ease, a yield- 
ing to one and a yielding to another, 
& giving way aud a drawing tighty 
that makes the result a weak, and of» 
ten a mutilated undertaking. lt is 
said of Lord Clive, that he never 
called « council of war but once, and - 
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then he acted contrary to it. Great 
things must be done by one head, and 
this rule should be extended by the 
one, to another one—by tle appointed 
minister, to the selected painter. In 
taste-and art, councils doubt—and to 
doubt is to condemn; and where re- 
sponsibility is divided, there is less 
care to ensure success. 
Eis Baciasus tis HOLCLYOS ECW. 

Sir M. A. Shee well observes :— 
« The appointment of an individual to 
execute such an office as the commit- 
tee appears to contemplate, would ne- 
cessarily materially affect the interests 
of art, and the reputation of the coun- 
try. We know.by experience, that 
when any particular project is set on 
foot in the arts—either of painting or 
seulpture—all sorts of intrigues are re- 
sorted to, and all kinds of engines set 
in motion, to place the job in the hands 
of particular individuals. Thereis no 
instrument of influence that is not em- 
ployed for that purpose ; and therefore, 
whoever may be appointed for so im- 
portant a duty, ought to be provided as 
far as possible with the means of coun- 
teracting that influence, by the opinions 
of those who are most competent to 
render him assistance.” We presume 
Sir M. A. Shee does not exempt the 
members of the Royal Academy from 
intrigue and employment of influence. 
People have enquired how it has hap- 
pened that some appointments have 
been made im the Academy. Sir M. 
A. Shee must be pretty well acquaint- 
ed with the purity of motives for 
votes given by that exclusive body. 
We think artists would justly have 
cause to be jealous of a council of 
academicians, though but an assisting 
council. We should not like to see 
them sitting in condemnation of their 
brethren. And there is one very 
strong objection to their being con- 
sulted at all. Whatever the merits 
of individuals out of the Academy 
may be, if a Raffaele were suddenly 
to arise, he could not be elected into 
the Academy, without waiting his 
time ; their number is limited. And 
yet, were such a council to recom- 
mend one not a member of the Aca- 
demy; they would, by the recommen- 
dation, sink the name and reputation 
of their own body, and cause reflec- 
tion upon themselves for having kept 
out superior talents. But there is little 
chance of their doing any such thing; 
they would assuredly recommend 
from their own body; and their being 
consulted at all, would render them 
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ten times more liable to intrigue and 
influence, and consequent squabbles, 
than they now are, or ever have been, 
As we said, we infinitely prefer that 
the government should select one com. 
petent person. And to remove Sir 
M. A. Shee’s terror of a “ job,” let 
the honour of the office be its only re. 
muneration—a very high honour it 
would be; or, if it be not contrary to 
constitutional practice, let the parlia- 
ment recommend to the Queen. . If 
there be many appointed a commis- 
sion, the thing will be done without 
vigour, and that direct purpose which 
only one can give. For our own 
parts, we should be. exceedingly glad 
to see the whole matter left in the 
hands of Sir Robert Peel. Great 
minds find a recreation, in what would 
be the toil of business to others. Sir 
Robert Peel is an.encourager of art, 
possesses an accurate knowledge and 
judgment with regard to pictures; 
and, what is of more value, has a su- 
perior judgment in all preliminary 
matters of taste. He will first know 
what should be done, before he selects 
artists. He will prevent blunders and 
offences against history and art. The 
great Pericles, wielding all the politi- 
cal power of Athens, yet found his 
recreation in devising means to en- 
courage art and adorn the city. It 
was his part, even among a suspicious 
and democratical population, and in 
times of no little danger, to employ 
the genius of Phidias—and by so do- 
ing, generateda glory not for Athens 
only, but for the world to the latest 
time. The country will not doubt. 
the competency of Sir Robert Peel— 
the confidence of the country and the 
greatness of the benefit to be effected, 
will not fail to create in him the best 
energy. Persons really competent, 
never doubt themselves. We are per- 
suaded that, if the public voice could 
be given, it would be, that Sir Robert 
Peel should be appointed Minister of 
the Fine Arts. This is what we want. 
The state of the arts requires it; the 
honour of the country requires it; 
and the present opportunities demand 
it. We say the same thing with re- 
gard to artists to be employed, and 
doubt not but that a minister of fine 
arts would, as much as possible, place 
all parts that require unity of design 
in the hands of one man, however 
many may be employed. We will 
not here, or at present, enter upon 
the subject of the nature of the 
works. that. will be required. A. 
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master mind is required for a proper 
decision. There is no great diffi- 
culty in going wrong; especially with 
regard to historical subjects. An 
ample scope may be afforded for offen- 
sive subjects. Where there is such 
division as among us, even in the 
principles of politics, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to fix on points in 
which all would agree in the moral 
or principle to be inferred ; and undue 
importance may be attached to recent 
times. Some may think a great 
sprawling Reform dinner should de- 
mand a great portion of our walls. 
We will only say that we hope one 
thing will be a rule, that all men who 
have really distinguished themselves, 
whether in arts, arms, or any other 
manner that shall have highly bene- 
fited their country, shall have a place 
allotted for their portraits and their 
busts, and that the decision for this 
honour should rest with the Parlia- 
ment. This would be a great incite- 
ment to do well—to deserve honour ; 
and we cannot conceive any greater 
encouragement to art, especially as 
there may be no necessity of being 
always confined to the bare portrait. 
Medallions may be made, descriptive 
of the particular means by which each 


person may have merited this high 


distinction. One other point we will 
venture to touch upon, that the absurd 
plan of decorating ceilings with pic- 
tures, whether historical or otherwise, 
be for ever relinquished. Ornament 
them by all means, and highly, by 
gilding, and colour, and blazonry, with 
as much splendour as may be—but not 
with pictures, subjects which require 
continued view. Whatever may be 
seen at a momentary glance, and there- 
by promote the general effect, may be 
so placed; but to Jook up, and strain 
the neck and fatigue the eye, by mak- 
ing out what pictures mean in such a 
position, is not only painful, and en- 
genders a wearisome disgust, but it 
is really an absurdity, destructive 
of the very intent of architecture. 
We do not wish to follow the argu- 
ments of the committee with regard 
to the proposed benefit to our manu- 
factures. ‘Art is not handicraft; and 
we regret that there should ever be 
an attempt to chain it to manufacture. 
The arts will undoubtedly benefit 
trade; they will, without doubt, bene- 
fit every class of society; but keep 
them distinct. Genius must not be 
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chained down to dead matter. It is 
of the effort of those who 


“ Corpora quinetiam jungebant mortua 
vivis.”’ 


Whatever tends to raise arts and 
artists, tends to exalt the civilization 
of general society—whatever degrades 
them, is injurious to all. We trust to 
see the subject again taken up by a 
new committee as soon as possible, 
and look with no common anxiety to 
the result of their labours. 

The above was intended for publi- 
cation last month, but unavoidably 
postponed, Since our writing our 
remarks upon the Report of the last 
Committee, we rejoice to find, from 
some observations made by Sir Robert 
Peel in the House of Commons, that 
there will in all probability be formed 
a commission of peers, commoners, 
and gentlemen not in Parliament, 
conversant with the fine arts, ap- 
pointed by the Crown, with Prince 
Albert at its head, to investigate the 
subject left so incomplete by the for- 
mer commission, with more particu- 
lar attention to the general encourage- 
ment of the arts, and particularly to 
their application in embellishing the 
new Houses of Parliament. This is 
as it should be. A commission with 
Prince Albert at its head, will not be 
satisfied with low or mutilated views. 
The public will expect something 
worthy such a commission. We see 
from this that Sir Robert Peel’s mind 
is in it. What the public—the public 
a great nation—not the stinting, coldly 
calculating false economists, who too 
often choose to establish themselves as 
the public—require, will be done. It is 
said that Prince Albert has a great 
love for art—a love not unaccom- 
panied by practical knowledge. This, 
too, is a circumstance to give great 
hope and expectation of the results of 
the new commission—that we should 
have a prince at its head, who has 
that great qualification which the ae- 
complished Castiglione thought so 
essential to the character of his ** Com- 
plete Courtier.” 

We see, too, in this commission, 
nothing incompatible with the view 
we have taken, that ultimately the en- 
tire management should be in the hands 
of a * Minister.of the Fine Arts,” and 
that that minister should be Sir Ro- 
bert Peel. . 

2R 
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CHAPTERS OF TURKISH HISTORY, 
No. VII. 


THE FIRST SIEGE OF VIENNA. 


Mone than two years (as was ob- 
served at the conclusion of the pre- 
ceding chapter) elapsed after the fatal 
battle of Mohacz, before the soil of 
Hungary was again trodden by an Ot- 
toman army : but this breathing time, 
instead of alleviating the miseries of 
the country, only substituted the 
scourge of civil war for that of foreign 
invasion. Scarcely had the sound of 
the Tabul-Khani (the martial music 
attendant on the person of the sultan) 
died away on the further bank of the 
Drave, when the Vaivode John rae 
ya, eager to assure the preponder- 
ance of his own party before the claims 
of his rival, Ferdimand of Austria, 
could be effectively brought forward, 
summoned his adherents to his stand- 
ard in the neighbourhood of Tokay, 
where he was encamped with the forces 
which he had levied before the disas- 
ter of Mohacz. Being here saluted 
king by acclamation, he marched 
forthwith upon Buda, in the guise 
rather of a conqueror than of a nation- 
al sovereign. The deserted city was 
occupied without opposition ; and Za- 
polya, convoking~a diet on the Rakés 
plain, had his tumultuary election ra- 
tified according to the ancient Mag- 
yar usages, receiving the crown of St 
Stephen from the hands of Petrus Pe- 
reny, and exercising the rights of so- 
vereignty by the donation of lands 
atid honours to his partisans. But 
these proceedings were vehemently 
protested against by the Palatine Ste- 
plien Bathory, on whom, by the fun- 
damental laws of the kingdom, the 
administration* devolved during the 
vacancy of the throne: and who, im- 
Ce a hy escaping from the car- 
nage of Mohacz, had proceeded into 
Bohemia to communicate with Fer- 
dinand. Under the auspices of Ba- 
thory and the widowed queen, Mary, 
the sister of the Archduke, a rival diet, 
composed principally of the deputies 
from the free towns, and the nobles 
whose lands lay near the Austrian 
border, was assembled at Presburg, 
by which the previous election of Za- 
polya was declared null and void, and 


Ferdinand proclaimed as lawfat king, 
as well in right of his wife, as in-virtue 
of a convention concluded in 1491, 
between the Emperor Frederic and 
Ladislas, the father of the late king, 
Louis, by which the reversion of the 
Hungarian crown, failing the male is- 
sue of Ladislas, was secured to the 
House of Austria. 

According to the strict letter of the 
Hungarian constitution, which or- 
dained that the royal dignity should 
be simply and purely elective, the claims 
of Zapolya would probably have been 
considered superior to those of his 
competitor ; nor was the Vaivode un- 
connected, at least by alliances, with 
the late royal family of the Jagellons— 
one of his sisters having been the first 
wife of Sigismond, King of Poland, 

aternal uncle to Louis If. Still the 
nfluence of hereditary right, though 
unrecognized by the law, had been 
tacitly sanctioned by the almost uni- 
form practice of several centuries. 
The jealousy of many among the mag- 
nates, was roused by the sudden ele- 
vation of one whom they had hitherto 
regarded as their equal; and the 
waverers were dazzled by the prospect 
of securing, in the present tottering 
state of the realm, the aid of the Ger- 
manic empire against the Turks. 
When, therefore, the Archduke ap- 
peared on the frontier, early in 1527, 
in order to support his pretensions by 
arms, he was joined not only by Ba- 
thory and his faction, but by many of 
those who had hitherto sided with his 
rival: Zapolya fled from Buda; and 
Ferdinand, after being solemnly pro- 
claimed (Aug. 20) in the capital, 
proceeded in triumph to Stuhlweissen- 
burg, (Alba Regalis,) where Paul Var- 
day, Archbishop of Gran, placed the 
crown on his head—Pereny, the guar- 
dian of that sacred relic, having re- 
cently changed sides. ges still 
kept the field for a time with some 
troops which remained faithful to him ; 
but he sustained a signal overthrow 
near Tokay, and all his hopes were 
destroyed by the death of his ablest 
and stanchest adherent, Christopher 





* © Rege absente, aut sede regia vacante, regis loco erit Palatinus.” 
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Frangipan, the valiant Ban of Iily- 
ria, who was slain in besieging Wa- 
radin. In this extremity, he took re- 
fuge among his strongholds in Tran- 
syivania ; and thence commenced ne- 
gotiations for aid, on the one hand 
with his brother-in-law the king of 
Poland, while, at the same time, he 
dispatehed a confidential agent to 
Constantinople, in order to solicit in 
his behalf the potent intervention of 
the Sultan Soliman, who might, in 
virtue of the campaign of Mohacz, 
claim to exercise the rights of a lord- 
paramount. 

The management of this delicate 
mission was confided to Jerome Lase- 
zki, a Pole of noble birth, and pala- 
tine of Sirad in that kingdom, who 
appears to have combined insan ex- 
traordinary degree the qualifications 
of a diplomatist with those of a sol- 
dier. He arrived at the Porte in De- 
cember 1527; but his first interview 
with the all-powerful grand: vizir Ibra- 
him, was far from portending a 
favourable result to his embassy. 
** Knowest thou not,” (exclaimed the 
haughty favourite of the sultan,) ‘‘that 
the ground whereon the war steed of 
the Commander of the Faithful has 
set his hoof-print, becomes thence- 
forward inalienably annexed to his 
empire? How then has thy master, 
who is less than the least of the loyal 
slaves of our Sublime Porte, dared to 
enter and take up his residence in the 
royal castle of Buda, where the Pa- 
dishah himself had reposed after the 
toils of war? And how comest thou 
here, not with tribute in thy hand as 
a suppliant imploring grace and fa- 
vour, but audaciously claiming the 
friendship and protection of my aus- 
picious sovereign, in the terms of a 
son requiring aid from his father ?” 
Such was then, and such continued to 
be for more than a century later, the 
arrogant tone of the Ottoman diplo- 
macy: but the pride of the vizir* was 
soon conciliated by the adroit flattery 
of Lasezki, and the views of the am- 
bassador were further facilitated by 
the acquisition of an able auxiliary, in 
the person of the notorious Aloysio 
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Gritti. . This singular personage (who 
afterwards acted an rie po oh in 
the troubled drama of Hungarian po- 
lities, and was assassinated in Transy]- 
vania in 1535) was an illegitimate son 
of the reigning Doge of Venice; and 
though holding no ostensible employ- 
ment at the Ottoman court, had con- 
trived, by an unscrupulous exercise of 
Italian finesse, to render himself in- 
dispensable in conducting the Turkish 
relations with foreign powers, and 
fully to establish himself in the confi- 
dence of the vizir. His representa- 
tions soon convinced the divan of the 
advantages to be derived from accept- 
ing the voluntary submission of Zapol- 
yay who might, with little difficulty, 
be established on the Hungarian 
throne as a vassal prince, in complete 
subservience to the Porte; and Lase- 
zki was admitted to the honour of a 
private audience of Soliman, who an- 
nounced to him his gracious intention 
of granting to his master the conquer- 
ed kingdoms of Magyar and Erde; 
(Hungary and Transylvania,) and of 
putting him in possession of his domi- 
nions by the expulsion of Ferdinand. 
On ‘this basis was signed (Feb. 29, 
1528) the first treaty of alliance be- 
tween Hungary andthe Porte, by which 
Zapolya, as far as in him lay, surren~ 
dered the independence of his coun- 
try, and solemnly acknowledged the 
supremacy of the Sultan. 

The tidings of the treaty thus con- 
eluded, struck the councillors of Fer. 
dinand with consternation ;. and no 
time was lost in forwarding an em- 
bassy, (the first from Austria to the 
Porte,) in the hope of averting the 
wrath of the puissant arbitrator who 
had assumed the decision of the Hun- 
garian quarrel. The envoys, Hobor- 
danski and Weichselberger, reached 
Constantinople at the end of May; 
but the tenor of their instructions, in 
which Ferdinand assumed the tone of 
equality befitting a powerful sove- 
reign, was little calculated to find 
favour with the Ottoman ministers ; 
and the personal character of the am- 
bassadors, rough soldiers, trained in 
the wars of the Austrian and Illyrian 





* Tbrahim appears, from the concurrent testimony of contemporary writers, to have 
borne his unexampled accumulation of honours far from meekly. His conferences in 
1533 with the Austrian ambassadors, Cornelius Schepper and Jerome de Zara, were 
‘carried on in an ‘‘ Ego et Rex meus” style, unheard of at any other period of Ottoman 
history; and which the Turks themselves could only explain by supposing that Ibrahim 
and Gritti had practised sorcery on the mind of the Sultan. 
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borders,* still further unfitted them 
for coping with the subtle Lasczki in 
the labyrinth of intrigue enveloping 
an Oriental court. On a proposition 
being at length made for the restitu- 
tion of Belgrade and the other fron- 
tier fortresses, Ibrahim, transported 
with rage, demanded “ why they had 
not also required the cession of Con- 
stantinople ?” and ordered them to 
be imprisoned in the Seven Towers. 
Their confinement lasted till thespring 
of the following year, (1529,) when 
the military preparations being com- 
plete, they were dismissed with an in- 
sulting message, “that the Sultan would 
speedily comeand conferin person with 
their master, and if he were not to be 
found in Hungary, would seek him at 
Vienna!” It was at this juncture that 
the extraordinary rank of serasker-al- 
sullanat (alluded to in a previous chap- 
ter) was conferred on Ibrahim, who 
was thereby elevated almost to an 
equality with the sultan himself, and 
aliowed the unheard-of privilege of 
Jaaving six} horsetails, and seven 
standards of various colours borne be- 
fore him in public. With all the 
pomp of their united cortége, Soliman 
and Ibrahim repaired in company 
(May 9) to the camp at Daood- Pasha, 
where 250,000 men of all arms, 
drawn from every government of the 
empire, were mustered and passed in 
review before them: and on the fol- 
lowing day the whole vast host was 
put in motion, and pressed forward 
towards the Drave and the Danube. 
The march was conducted for two 
months with the order and regularity 
of a peaceful procession, till, on the 
19th of July, the advanced guard was 
encountered on the plains of Mohacz 
by Lasezki, who had been sent for- 
ward with 6000 Transylvanian horse 
to announce the approach of his mas- 
ter, Zapolya. The morrow saw the 
humiliation of Hungary in the per- 
son of her nominal monarch, on the 
same ominous spot which had wit- 
nessed the fall of the last of her inde- 
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pendent kings. After traversing the 
ranks of the janissarics, who stood 
mute and motionless, holding white 
wands (as usual on occasions of pub- 
lic ceremony) in lieu of arms, Za- 
polya was introduced into the imperial 
tent, where, in the presence of the 
dignitaries of the Ottoman court, and 
the principal officers of the army, he 
knelt and kissed the hand of Soliman, 
who had risen from his throne and 
advanced three steps to receive his 
new vassal. On the completion of the 
act of homage, “ the kral Yanush” 
(John,) as the Ottoman writers term 
Zapolya, ** was seated on the right 
hand of the Padishah, while the grand- 
vizir, with Ayaz and Kassim, the se- 
cond and third vizirs of the bench, 
remained standing on the left: the 
sultan, moreover, addressed Yanush 
with words of benignity and assuran- 
ces of continued favour, and presented 
him at his departure, in token of be-. 
neficence, with four caftans of cloth of 
gold, and three Nejd horses, with 
their caparisons studded with gold and 
jewels. So Yanush returned from the 
Salamlik, (place of audience,) with his 
face whitened and his heart expanded, 
having found favour with the Padi- 
shah of the Moslems.” 

Buda was still held for Ferdinand 
by a German garrison, under a Hun- 
garian noble named Nadasti; but 
these mercenaries were panic-stricken 
at the first appearance of the Turkish 
force ; and, in spite of the efforts of 
their commander, they surrendered 
the place (September 9) after a siege 
of six days, and before even a breach 
had been opened, on a promise of per- 
sonal safety. But the janissaries, 
enraged at losing the anticipated 
plunder of the town, massacred these 
dastards in defiance of the capitula- 
tion: the brave Nadasti alone esca- 
ped, by committing himself to the 
stream of the Danube in an oarless 
skiff; and being happily stranded on 
the further shore, close to the quarters 
of Zapolya, he was pardoned and pro 





* Hobordanski is one of the paladins of Hungarian story; and many tales of his 
prowess in single combat with Turkish champions are still current in Bosnia and Cro- 


atia. 


The conclusion of his career was in accordance with his daring character. Du- 


ring the siege of Buda by the Austrians in 1532, he penetrated alone into the citadel, 
in order to terminate the civil war by the death of Zapolya; but his person being re- 
cognized, he was thrown in a sack from the battlements into the Danube. 

+ The vizirs, or pashas of the highest rank, were entitled to three horsetails and the 
same number of standards; the use of a fourth standard being the prerogative, in 
ordinary cases, of the grand-vizir only. But no subject, excepting Ibrahim, ever bore 
more than three horsetails, the number appropriated to the monarch being seven. 
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tected by the Transylvanian prince. 
The capture of Buda was, however, 
only a secondary object in the expe- 
dition: and Soliman, after deputing 
to Gritti the task of installing the Vai- 
vode anew in the palace and throne of 
the ancient kings, left a Turkish gar- 
rison for his support and protection, 
and announced by a proclamation to 
his troops, that their further destina- 
tion was Vienna: the order for the 
march being issued three days only 
after the fall of the Hungarian capital. 

Vienna, called by the Turks, Betj, 
and often Kizil-Alma, the Red Apple 
(or metropolis) of Germany, was at 
this period a place of far less extent 
and comparative importance than at 
present. Though the capital of the 
hereditary territories of the House of 
Hapsburg, it was only at intervals the 
residence of the Emperors, whose po- 
litical system had hitherto been prin- 
cipally directed towards France and 
Italy, rather than the eastern countries 
of Europe; and, at the close of the 
preceding century, it had even been 
seized by the Hungarian king, Mat- 
thias Corvinus, who annexed it during 
several years to his own dominions. 
Charles V. had never since his birth 
visited his patrimonial states, and at 
this time had been nearly seven years 
absent in Spain: and his brother and 
vicegerent Ferdinand, king of Bohe- 
mia, and nominally of Hungary, lack- 
ed_ both influence and authority to 
obtain succour from the princes of the 
empire, then occupied by the religious 
and political disputes of the Protest- 
ants and Catholics. Resistance in the 
field, therefore, to the vast advancing 
tide of Turks and Hungarians, (for 
many of the adherents of Zapolya had 
proffered their services against the 
hated, Germans,) was evidently hope- 
less; nor did Ferdinand venture to 
trust his own person within the walls 
of the devoted city, but retired into 
the upper provinces, leaving the de- 
fence of Vienna to his lieutenants. 
The Count Nicholas of Salms, the 
reputed captor of Francis I. at Pavia, 
acted as governor of the city; and 
John of Hardeck, William of Rog- 
gendorf, with other German nobles 
whose prowess had been proved in 
the Italian wars, held subordinate 
commands over the Austrian sol- 
diers ; while the auxiliaries furnished 
by the empire were under the orders of 
the Count-Palatine Philip of Bavaria. 
The troops of the garrison amounted 


to 16,000 lanzknechts, and 2000 caval. 
"7 3 and their zeal was stimulated by 
the presence of not a few volunteers— 
scions of the most illustrious houses of 
Spain, who had hastened from their 
native country to testify their ardour 
in the cause of their faith and theser- 
vice of their common sovereign, by 
aiding in the defence of the frontier 
bulwark of Christendom against the 
Moslem invader. 

This force would appear abundantly 
sufficient for the defence of a city, the 
circuit of which (corresponding near- 
ly with what is now called the Stadt, 
or old town within the glacis) was 
less than three miles, and which was 
further protected on one side by the 
narrow branch of the Danube, sepa- 
rating it on the N.E. from the islands 
now occupied by the Prater and the 
Leopoldstadt suburb. Of the eleven 
or twelve gates of modern times, only 
seven f existed at this period; and the 
suburbs, the inhabitants of which, ‘at 
the present day, constitute at least 
five-sixths of the population, were 
limited to a narrow belt of houses and 
gardens without the walls. But the 
defences of the town (which had 
never been besieged in form since the 
introduction of artillery in war) called 
for all the exertions of the garrison 
to render them tenable against the 
numbers and military skill on the 
point of being brought to bear on 
them, consisting only of a dry ditch, 
and a rampart of brick and earth, 
without bastions, or salient and re- 
entering angles; in many parts not 
more than six feet thick, and unfit 
from its height and weakness to have 
heavy guns mounted on it. The short 
respite which the march of the Turks 
afforded, was anxiously employed in 
improving these imperfect fortifica- 
tions; a cavalier, or broad bank of 
earth, was thrown up in the rear of 
the old wall, and bastions and bat- 
teries were hastily constructed on va- 
rious weak points; while the suburbs 
were razed to prevent their affording 
shelter to the numerous tirailleurs and 
archers of the enemy; and those 
houses within the walls which had 
wooden roofs shared the same fate, 
in order to obviate the danger of fire 
from the missiles of the besiegers. 

The march of Soliman from Buda, 
along the right bank of the Danube, 
(though impeded, as in the campaign 
of Mohacz, by heavy rains which 
made the country almost impassable, ) 
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encountered little armed opposition ; 
the garrisons left by Ferdinand in the 
towns on the river, either from panic 
or disaffection, abandoning their 


charge at the first tidings of the ap-— 


proach of the horsetails. Even Gran 
or Strigonium, which had withstood 
the arms of the Turks in the last in- 
vasion, was. shamefully surrendered 
by its Archbishop Varday, who once 
more changing sides and declaring 
himself an adherent of Zapolya, led 
his vassals in the train of the enemy 
against Vienna.” The commandants 
of Raab and Altenburg withdrew 
with their troops aad artillery to 
Vienna, leaving their fortresses to the 
Ottomans; but the brave Wolfgang 
Hoder, governor of Presburg, secur- 
ed in some degree by his position on 
the further bank, resolutely maintain- 
ed his post, and sank most of the 
barges in which the heavier guns of 
the Turks were transported up the 
stream—a loss afterwards severely 
felt before Vienna.+ The divisions of 
disciplined troops were as usual pre- 
ceded by a swarm of akindjis or irre- 
gular horse, raised chiefly among the 
wild Turkman tribes of Anatolia; and 
these terrible harbingers, outstrip- 
ping the progress of the main army, 
speedily overran the whole face of the 
country even beyond Linz, every 
where pillaging, burning, and mas- 
sacring with their customary ruthless 
ferocity, and re-enacting in Austria 
the scenes of horror which had been 
witnessed three years before in Hun- 
gary. “ Not even a flight of locusts” 
(says a contemporary writer) ‘could 
find subsistence in their track ;—for 
nought save ashes and blood were left 
where they had passed :— 


* Where the spahi’s hoof has trod, 
The verdure leaves the gory sod.’” 
Mazeppa. 


And the limits of their ravages may 
be in some measure ascertained, by 
the crosses still remaining in many 
villages, where they were erected in 
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(Noy, 
token of thanksgiving for their deli. 
verance, by an accidental change of 
the marauders’ route! No fewer than 
60,000 -of the Austrian and Styrian 
peasantry, (a number apparently in- 
credible, but in which nearly all con- 
temporary writers agree,) are said to 
have been either slaughtered, or drag 
ged into bondage, by these irregulars, 
(termed sakmann and saccheggiatori 
by the German and Italian writers,) 
whose ravages were unabated during 
the whole time the main army lay 
before Vienna. 

Many local traditions are extant of 
the atrocities of which particular dis- 
tricts became the scenes during this 
dreadful inundation of fire and sword; 
and instances are not wanting in 
which the boors, banded together and 
animated by despair, opposed a suc- 
cessful resistance to the loose bands 
of plunderers. The knight Erlebek 
of Trausnitz, with eighteen followers, 
defended a stone windmill against a 
troop of 300 Turkmans, whom he 
beat off with loss ; and it is curious to 
find, holding a conspicuous place 
among these traits of individual he- 
roism, the exploit of John de Stahren- 
berg, the ancestor of the defender of 
Vienna in the succeeding century. 
This worthy progenitor of a warlike 
race, arming his vassals and neigh- 
bours, held at bay the main swarm of 
the marauders in a narrow gorge near 
Enns, which he had stockaded with 
the trunks of fallen trees ; till, finding 
these rude defences impregnable to 
their arrows, they turned aside to seek 
in other directions an easier booty. 
The akindjis did not venture, how- 
ever, to show themselves in the envi- 
rons of Vienna while the regular 
forces were still at a distance ; but on 
the 23d of September, a considerable 
body of them pushed up close to the 
gates, and engaging a squadron of 
cavalry, which sallied forth to attack 
them, repulsed them within the walls 
with some loss. In this ominous com- 
mencement of hostilities, Christopher 





* The defection of this prelate was hailed with great exultation by the Turks, who 
anticipated the certain triumph of Islam in Hungary, when the cause of the Nazarenes 


was thus deserted by their spiritual chief. 


T Knolles, and the authors of the Univ. Hist., mention the heroie and successful 
resistance of a small town called by the former Neapolis, and by the latter Newstadt, 
which the Turks are said to have fruitlessly attempted, seven times in one day, to earry 


by a coup-de-main. 


We have been unable to find the authority for this incident, 


which perhaps should be referred to Neudorff, or Novoszello, on the Danube; but 
Neustadt, in Austria, (celebrated in the thirteenth century for the repulse of the Mo- 
guls under Batu, ) lies too far to the left of the Turkish line of march. 
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Zedlitz, a valiant Bavarian, who was 
standard-bearer to Hardeck, was taken 
prisoner, and forthwith sent to the 
rear to the presence of Soliman, who 
had already reached Bruck on the 
Leitha. When examived by the Sul- 
tan as to the numbers and disposition 
of the garrison, and the direction in 
which the 4ra/l Ferindos (Ferdinand) 
had turned bis course, Zedlitz replied 
that Vienna would most surely be de- 
fended to the last extremity, and that 
Ferdinand was at Linz, assembling 
the forees of the empire to overwhelm 
the invaders, This intelligence (the 
latter part of which was designedly 
incorrect) irritated Soliman, and he 
exclaimed—* As to Ferdinand, I will 
pursue him wherever he seeks refuge, 
and punish him for his audacious pre- 
sumption in claiming the kingdom of 
Hungary, which is mine by right of 
conquest, and has been conferred on 
my vassal Yanush and his heirs! The 
people of Vienna are as yet guiltless 
of the blind temerity of their king ;— 
let them appear at the imperial stir- 
rup with their hands folded in sub- 
mission, and their lives and goods 
shall be spared; but if they resist, 
they shall be given as a spoil to the 
janissaries!” With this menace, Zed- 
litzg was removed from the presence 
of the Sultan, and detained as a eap- 
tive in the Turkish camp till after the 
siege. 

Early on the Eve of St Wenzel, 
(Sept. 27, 1529,) the fourth day after 
the capture of Zedlitz, the watchers 
on the lofty steeple of the Domkirch 
of St Stephen signaled the approach 
of the Sultan’s army; and many hours 
of the day had not elapsed, when the 
burghers and garrison of Vienna saw 
the hostile legions in full view from 
their towers and walls, filling nearly 
the whole space between the Danube 
and the skirts of the Wienerberg, and 
moving with an orderly precision, 
which marked the different character 
of these troops from that of the savage 
hordes which had hovered round the 
city during the three preceding days, 
A hundred and twenty thousand men, 
with 300 pieces of artillery, defiled 
round the walls of Vienna; and such 
was the rapidity and promptitude of 
their evolutions, that before nightfall 
the different corps had encamped in 
their appointed stations, and the whole 


gireuit..of the. fortifications was in- 
vested. The headquarters of the 
Sultan were fixed at the little village 
of Simmering, on the road to Huns 
gary, néar Ebersdorf; and a select 
corps of 12,000 janissaries and bos« 
tandjis held post as guards round the 
imperial pavilion, which is described 
by an anonymous historian of the 
times* as fitted up in the interior with 
wondrous magnificence, after the 
fashion of that. nation, having hangs 
ings and cushions of cloth of gold—« 
the roof and pillars also glittered with 
gilded pinnacles, *‘ and 500 officers of 
the household,” (the ich-oghlans,) 
‘armed with bows, kept constant 
watch at the portals.” The élite of 
the Asiatic troops, under the Ana- 
doli-Valessi Behram-Pasha, lay be- 
tween Simmering and Ebersdorff, 
along the little river Schwechat ; and 
on the other side, towards Vienna, 
was the encampment of the corps 
d'armée, immediately under the orders 
of the grand-vizir, whose lines ex- 
tended from the Wienerberg and the 
church of St Mark to the embouchure 
of the narrow stream of the Wien, 
which joins the Danube close under 
the walls of the city, From this 
point the leaguer was continued by 
four powerful divisions of provincial 
troops, respectively headed by the 
pases of Amasia and Bosnia, the 
ehaya or lieutenant of the Roumili- 
Valessi, (an office then held by Ibra- 
him in conjunction with the vizirat,) 
and the sandjak of Semendra—the 
odas or regiments of janissaries, under 
their own officers, being disposed at 
different points along the line, On 
the river side, the town was further 
blockaded by a numerous flotilla of 
boats under Kasim-pasha, who oecu- 
pied the adjacent islets, and patrolled 
the stream even beyond Nusdorff, 
five miles above the city; and the 
possibility of a surprise from that 
quarter was further guarded against 
by an outlying detachment under the 
Pasha of Mostar, who was encamped 
at Dobling, to watch both the road and 
the river. ‘“ As far as the eye could 
reach,” (says the author above quoted,) 
“nothing could be seen, even from 
the spire of the cathedral, but the 
countless throngs of men, horses, and 
camels, overspreading the whole hori- 
gon: and the dense ranges of tents 





* “De Vienne AustriseObsidione Historia.” Apud Sehardium, ti. pp. 1207.55 
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and pavilions, (amounting altogether, 
as was afterwards found, to upwards 
of 25,000,*) extended almost without 
intermission for ten miles round the 
city!” 

The city was thus completely 
hemmed in, both by land and water— 
and the failure of an attempt made 
by Duke Frederic of Bavaria, (uncle 
of the prince commanding in Vienna,) 
who had arrived with a considerable 
body of troops of the empire at 
Krems on the Danube, to pass the 
enemy’s outposts by water and throw 
reinforcements into the beleaguered 
capital, convinced the garrison of the 
hopelessness of all succour from with- 
out. Their situation was thus suffi- 
ciently precarious: for so imperfect 
were still the additional defences, that 
‘if the Turks with their vast host had 
immediately on their arrival assaulted 
the town on all points at once, and 
attempted forcibly to carry it by es- 
calade, there was great fear that they 
might have succeeded.” But the 
sturdy valour of the Germans was 
dismayed neither by the dispropor- 
tioned force to which they were op- 
posed, nor by the scantiness of their 
own means of resistance:—and the 


operations of the besiegers in the 
trenches were harassed and impeded 
by frequent sallies from the walls, in 
one of which (Sept. 29) 200 janis- 
saries, including three officers of rank, 


were killed; and the grand-vizir 
himself narrowly escaped being taken 
prisoner, as he was making the rounds 
with a small escort. But a more 
serious obstacle to the progress of the 
Turks was the want of battering can- 
non—the few heavy guns which, had ¢ 
originally been attached to the army 
had been sunk (as noticed above) 
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before Presburg—and the artillery in 
the camp, though formidable in num- 
ber, was adopted rather for field ser. 
vice than for breaching the walls of a 
fortified place. The operations were 
therefore principally carried on by 
means of mines, which the nature of 
the ground allowed to be wrought 
with facility; but an incessant fire 
was at the same time kept up against 
the gates and battlements from all 
parts of the Turkish lines ; while the 
Azabs or light infantry, “with shot 
out of their trenches, suffered no man 
to appear upon the walls without most 
manifest danger, and poured such 
showers of arrowes over the walls into 
the citie, as if they had fallen out of 
the clouds ;{ that scarcely could any 
man stirre in the citie unarmed,” 
(without armour,) * but he was forth- 
with wounded.”—(Knolles.) In the 
mean time, no less than fifteen mines 
were rapidly pushed forward through 
the yielding soil; and two of the 
largest, which were driven in the 
direction of the gate of Corinthia and 
the convent of St Clara, were already 
approaching completion, when they 
were revealed to the besieged (Oct. 
2) by the desertion of a janissary 
officer, whose early recollections of 
Christian birth and parentage had not 
been wholly effaced by his subsequent 
Moslem education. Under the in- 
struction of this double renegade, the 
works of the besiegers were effectually 
countermined ; and the services of the 
informant were recompensed by a post 
in the household of Rogendorff. But 
though baffled on these points, the 
Turkish pioneers continued to sap 
other parts of the fortifications, and 
even renewed their labours on the ruin- 
ed mines ; while in order to mask their 





* This number, if we adopt as the average the janissary allowance of ten men to a 


tent or hut, would give 250,000 for the total assembled before Vienna: and including 
the attendants of the court, and the numerous camp-followers of an eastern army, the 
computation appears moderate. Yet notwithstanding the devastation of all the sur- 
rounding districts, little difficulty was experienced, till the last days of the siege, in pro- 
viding this vast multitude with forage and provisions—a circumstance which speaks 
highly for the organization of the Turkish commissariat in this age. 

+ Istuanfi attributes this deficiency to the insidious counsels of Ibrahim, who, accord- 
ing to his statement, maintained a treasonable correspondence with the enemy ; but 
this story, which has been copied by many Christian writers, seems to be utterly with- 
out proof, as it certainly is without probability. 

} The extraordinary range of the Oriental archery is well known—the Chevalier de 
Beauplan (Account of the Cossacks in Churchill's Voyages, vol. i.) describing a 
skirmish with the Tartars in the plains of the Ukraine, says, that their arrows carried 
twice as far as the matchlocks of his Polish escort. In a siege these missiles would be 
still more effective and formidable, as their parabolic flight would reach enclosed courts 
and other situations secure from musket shot. , , 
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proceedings, so furious a cannonade 
was directed against the gate of Cor- 
inthia and the adjacent posterns, that 
the German commanders, in the mo- 
mentary expectation of a general 
assault, boldly resolved to anticipate 
the danger by a sortie. Eight thou- 
sand men, or nearly half the effective 
strength of the garrison, were destined 
for this perilous service, and placed 
under the command of two veteran 
officers, named Eck von Reischach and 
Sigismund Leyser, with directions to 
pour forth against the Turkish lines, 
in separate columns, from the castle 
gate and the gate of Corinthia. The 
signal was given an hour before day- 
break on the 7th of October; but 
much time was lost through a misap- 
prehended order of one of the com- 
manders; and when the attacking 
parties at length sallied forth, they 
found the janissaries alarmed, and on 
their guard. Still the conflict was 
for a time stern and doubtful; and 
the Spanish volunteers, who fought in 
front with all the fiery gallantry which 
had characterized the Moorish wars in 
the last generation, were on the point 
of penetrating the Turkish entrench- 
ments, when a cry of retreat, raised 
by the cowardice or treachery of a 
German ritt-meister, spread panic and 
confusion through the Christian ranks. 
The Imperialists gave way, and were 
driven headlong within the defences, 
leaving 500 of their number slain on 
the spot, besides many prisoners. So 
closely were they followed by the vic< 
torious Osmanlis, that the gates were 
with difficulty closed in time to ex- 
clude them; and an alai-beg, with 
several janissaries, fell in a vain at- 
tempt to scale the ramparts in the 
ardour of pursuit. 

As a measure of precaution against 
future attempts at surprise, the camp 
was now constantly patrolled by strong 
detachments of mounted spahis; and 
the Germans, considering these signs 
of preparation in the hostile arma- 
ment as the precursors of an imme- 
diate storm, remained under arms 
during the two succeeding nights. 
But the Turks still lay motionless 
and apparently inactive within their 
lines ; and the besieged, who had 
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learned from their prisoners that the 
Sultan had no thoughts of wintering 
in Austria or Hungary, were already 
congratulating themselves on the pro- 
spect of his retreat, when, on the 
evening of the 9th, the city was shaken 
by two tremendous explosions, on the 
right and left of the gate of Carin- 
thia. Profiting by the confusion which 
followed the defeated sortie, the Turk- 
ish engineers had re-explored and 
cleared the two mines previously ren» 
dered useless, and had fired them on 
the instant of their completion, thus 
effecting two practicable breaches, the 
larger of which would admit twenty- 
four men abreast; and at the same 
time choking the ditch by the masses 
of masonry which were hurled for- 
ward into it.* A ferocious shout of 
exultation rose from the Osmanli en- 
campment, when they saw the interior 
of the city laid open by the fall of its 
weak bulwarks: the breaches were 
further widened during the night by 
the explosion of two smaller mines; 
and at daybreak on the 10th the storm 
commenced. 

** The assault of a town in those 
days,” (says one of the ablest and most 
practical military writers{ of the pre- 
sent time,) “was a different affair 
altogether from what it is now: such 
attacks were then made by heavy- 
armed infantry, who wore breast- 
plates and skull-caps of proof, and 
‘were armed, not with useless bayonets, 
but with swords, halberts, and parti- 
zans. The defenders were equally 
well prepared ; and knowing that cer- 
tain death was the consequence of 
defeat, they never stood an assault 
without making a most determined 
resistance, even in the breach itself.” 
Though the period referred to in this 
passage is that of the Thirty Years’ 
War, the description is at least equal- 
ly applicable to the preceding cen- 
tury; and the murderous sieges of 
Rhodes and Belgrade, since the ac- 
cession of Soliman, had accustomed 
the Turkish soldiery to bear down, 
by a continual and never-ceasing re- 
petition of attack, the resistance of a 
desperate garrison. But the ardour 
of the janissaries would appear to have 
been chilled, on the present occasion, 





* The account of Istuanfi varies in several particulars: he makes no mention of the _ 


previous failure of the mines, and places the first assault on Michaelmas day. 


We 


have followed the contemporary narrative given in Schardius. 
+ Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell’s Life of Wallenstein, p. 104. 





by the coldness and inclemency of 
the season, to which their frames had 
never been inured: for though, du- 
ring three consecutive days, the assault 
on the.breach to the right of the gate 
was kept up almost without intermis- 
sion, by fresh troops constantly suc- 
ceeding the battalions which were re- 
pulsed, all their efforts failed to over- 
come the stubborn bravery with which 
the defenders held their ground, In 
vain was the breach swept by showers 
of arrows and musket: balls, to clear 
it for the ascent of the assailants: in 
vain did the pashas and generals, ad- 
vancing to the foot of the wall, 
threaten, or even inflict death on the 
waverers; the long pikes and straight 
heavy swords of the Germans, when 
wielded from the vantage ground on 
which they fought, proved far more 
efficient in close combat than the 
shorter and less ponderous weapons 
of their adversaries ; and they derived 
an additional advantage from their 
defensive armour, which was rarely 
worn by the Turks, During the heat 
of the conflict on the 11th, a simulta- 
neous attack was made on the smaller 
breach by the sandjaks of Yanina and 
Valona, two Albanian chieftains who 
had volunteered with their Arnaut fol- 
lowers for this forlorn hope; but a 
body of Austrians, under John Kat- 
zianer, (a name well known in the 
subsequent wars of Hungary,) instant- 
ly repaired to this new point of dan- 
ger; and the Arnauts, who had al- 
most overpowered the few troops pre- 
viously stationed there, were repulsed, 
after a short struggle, leaving 200 
of their bravest slain at the foot of the 
ruined wall. 

On the morning of the 12th, a fresh 
fall of the shaken rampart, between 
the part previously blown up and the 
Buda gate, enlarged the breach to the 
width of near fifty fathoms; and the 
Turks, hailing this unexpected inci- 
dent as an omen of success, rushed to 
the attack with more impetuous fury 
than they had hitherto exhibited, and 
forced their way, with loud shouts of 
vietory, to the summit of the ruins, 
on which they planted several of their 
bairaks or pennons. The ery ran 
through the camp, that “ Kizil-Alma 
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was woni"’—and many even of the 
spabis and akiodjis, dismounting in 
haste, hurried with lance and sabre to 
the seene of action, eager to share in 
the final triumph, and to partake in 
the spoil of the infidel city. But their 
further progress was barred by the 
steady front of the same impenetrable 
phalanx, before which their onset had 
already recoiled ; and they were en+ 
filaded by a constant fire poured on 
each of their flanks from the part of 
the fortifications still remaining en- 
tire. Still, stimulated by the pro- 
spect of immediate success, and urged 
by the menaces of their commanders, 
the Osmanilis precipitated themselves, 
sabre in hand, on the bristling pikes* 
of the hostile array, striving with 
bootless valour to open a passage 
through this impregnable barrier ; 
and it was not till after a sanguinar 
conflict of three hours, that they final. 
ly abandoned the enterprise, and re» 
tired in disorder to their trenches, 
with the loss of 2000 killed and 
wounded, 

These repeated and disastrous fail- 
ures destroyed the spirit of the sol- 
diers; and the situation of the army 
was becoming day by day more criti- 
cal, as the supplies provided for the 
siege were already, from its unexpect- 
ed duration, nearly exhausted ; while 
the dampness of the ground ea which 
they were encamped, from the ad- 
vanced season and the continual heavy 
rains, (which threatened an inundation 
of the river,) made their position al- 
most untenable ;—and rumours were 
rife of the approach of a mighty host, 
led by the combined princes of Ger- 
many, for the relief of their imperial 
city. In this perplexity, a general 
council of war was held on the 13th, 
in the tent of the grand-vizir, in 
which it was determined to make one 
more desperate attempt to carry the 
place by storm; and, in case of an- 
other repulse, to raise the siege with- 
out loss of time. These resolutions 
were submitted to and approved of by 
the Sultan, who visited the trenches 
in person, and after reconnoitring the 
breaches, rewarded. the skill and dili- 
gence of the engineers by the distri- 
bution of a donative, To reanimate 





* The efficacy of the long German pikes against the light weapons of the Orientals 
in stationary fight, reealls the descriptions of Herodotus of the first encounters between 
Greek and Persian, whep 


** Joguxgeroy Aeynons beycus wengarane.”..Escur.. Pers. 
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the grooming: courage of the janissa- 
ries for the coming assault, a bakshish 


or largess was promised them of 1000 
aspers (or 20 ducats) a man;—and 
fiefs, honours, and military promotion, 


according to the previous rank of the’ 


individual, were announced by procla- 
mation through the camp, as the re- 
wards destined for those who first ef- 
fected a footing within the fortress, 
Two fresh mines were sprung on the 
morning of the 14th; and the turret 
of the Corinthian gate, by the mus- 
ketry from which the Turks bad been 
severely galled, was demolished by the 
artillery ; and at noon the signal was 


. given. But the attacking columns, 


disheartened by the anticipation of in- 
evitable defeat, were with difficulty 
prevailed upon even to move forward 
from their trenches; and no sooner 
did the leading files encounter the 
storm of fire poured upon them from 
the city, than they at once gave way 
in irremediable confusion, without es- 
saying the fortune of closer combat. 
In vain did the grand-vizir, and the 
Anadoli- Valessi Behram- Pasha, throw 
themselves among the fugitives, se- 
veral of whom they slew with their 
own hands ;—threats and entreaties 
were alike unavailing ;—the janissaries 
exelaimed, that the immutable decrees 
of destiny were visibly opposed to 
their success, and that they preferred 
to die by the swords of their comrades 
and commanders, rather than be trans- 
fixed by the shishler (spits) of the in- 
fidels, as they called the long German 
pikes, The fall of Behram, (who was 
struck down mortally wounded, while 
striving to rally his men, by a falconet 
shot which shattered his knee,) aug- 
mented the papic :—and a heavy fire, 
reopened from the Turkish batteries 
to cover the retreat, announced the 
final discomfiture of the Osmanlis, 
The garrison and citizens of Vienna, 
who had been apprised by the Chris- 
tian deserters of their approaching de- 
liverance, saw with exultation the 
pride of the Ottoman battle recoil for 
the last time from their walls; but 
their joy was diminished by the casu- 
alty which, in the moment of triumph, 
befell their commander, the Count of 
Salms. This aged leader, in whom 
seventy-one years had not ehilled the 
warlike ardour of youth, had through. 
out the seige been foremost wherever 
danger was imminent, and had hitherto 
d unscathed ; but, while view- 
ing from the ramparts the flight of the 


, 


Turks within their trenches, he was 
eorenny crushed and disabled by a 
ragment of stone which a ball from 
the hostile batteries had dislodged ;— 
a hurt, from the effects of which he 
died early in the following year. The 
cannonade was kept up till sunset; but 
as soon as the night had closed in, the 
guns were silently withdrawn from 
their position, and embarked on board 
the flotilla ; and, before midnight, the 
flames of the huts, and other useless in- 
cumbrances, which had been set on fire 
by the janissaries, announced that the 
preparations for retreat had already 
commenced. All the bellsandchimesof 
Vienna, which had been silenced since 
the appearance of the enemy, now 
rang forth in thanksgiving from tower 
and steeple: but with these sounds of 
rejoicing from the city were mingled 
the lamentable cries of the Christian 
prisoners in the Turkish camp, sever 
ral thousands of whom, including all 
whom age or infirmity made useless as 
slaves, were massacred by their cap- 
tors in the fury of their disappoiat- 
ment. Ten thousand of these miser- 
able victims were, however, dragged 
in the train of the Sultan, who raised 
his eamp from Simmering on the 16th, 
without again turning his face towards 
Vienna, and proceeded, by forced 
marches, on his return to Hungary, 
with the corps which he had retained 
under his immediate command. Beé- 
fore his departure he held a grand 
divan, at which pelisses and sabres of 
honour were presented to the vizir and 
the principal pashas, and the promised 
donative was paid to the janissaries— 
a politic measure, intended to efface 
the remembrance of the ill success 
with which the campaign had closed. 
The rearguard, under Ibrahim, 
comprising the divisions to which 
the active conduct of the siege had 
been ebiefly committed, lay yet an- 
other day under the. Wienerberg ; and 
a proposal for the exchange of prison- 
ers was made through the medium of 
the standard-bearer, Zedlitz, who had 
been taken in the first skirmish before 
the walls, and who was now released 
and sent into the city, clothed with a 
magnificent dress, and charged with a 
rescript, addressed by the vizir to the 
civil and military authorities. In this 
eurious ducument, (which is written 
in bad Italian, and is still preserved in 
the imperial archives,) [brahim styles 
himeelf, ** by the grace of God, grand- 
vizir and ehief counsellor, vicegerent 
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of the empire and all its pashas and 
sandjaks, and generalissimo of the 
armies of the most glorious and invin- 
cible Sultan Soliman!” and proceeds 
to inform the Austrian commanders, 
that the object of the campaign was 
not the capture of their city, but the 
chastisement of the archduke, (Ferdi- 
nand :) and that they had only delayed 
so long in the environs to give him an 
opportunity of emerging from his con- 
cealment, and confronting the fate 
which awaited him!* But, notwith- 
standing all these diplomatic fanfaron- 
ades, it does not appear that any ar- 
rangement respecting the prisoners 
was ultimately effected ; and some ac- 
counts attribute the delay of Ibrahim 
to a plot which he had formed of hav- 
ing the city betrayed by means of some 
pretended deserters, who were happily 
detected and executed. This tale is, 
however, unsupported by any suffi- 
cient testimony, and is probably only 
a pious fiction of the Germans, in 
order to fix on their detested enemy 
the stigma of defeated treachery— 
since the interval of a single day could 
searcely have enabled him to ascertain 
the success or failure of such a strata- 
gem—and, on the morning of the 17th, 
Ibrahim finally broke up his canton- 
ments with 60,000 men under his com- 
mand, and followed at the distance of 
a day’s march in the track of the Sul- 
tan. 

The total loss of the Turks by dis- 
ease and the sword, during their opera- 
tions in Germany, has been so va- 
riously stated by different authorities, 
that it is scarcely possible to arrive 
even at an approximation to the truth. 
The most moderate estimate is that of 
Istuanfi, who rates it at “ more than 
20,000”—or an average of nearly a 
thousand a day—but this number is 
doubled by Von Hammer; and old 
Knolles, with his usual honest inve- 
teracy against the Paynim, boldly af- 
firms that in the siege alone, Soliman 
“¢ is reported to have lost eighteen thou- 
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sand of his best men, amongst whom 
was his great lieutenant of Asia, with 
many others of his forward captaines, 
and best souldieurs: of the defen- 
dants, few or none of name were lost !” 
The retreat of the Osmanlis, however, 
was not unmolested. No sooner had 
the last retiring column disappeared 
along the windings of the Danube, 
than ‘Katziener and Bakiez (a noted 
Hungarian leader of Ferdinand’s 
party) sallied forth with all the ca- 
valry,¢ and following during several 
days the toilsome march of the Turks, 
(the weakened state of whose horses 
prevented them from vigorously re- 
pelling those desultory attacks,) suc- 
ceeded in inflicting on them consider- 
able loss both in men and materiel. A 
heavy fall of snow, which began the 
day after their departure, added to 
their embarrassments, and much of 
their heavy baggage was lost in the 
morasses near Altenberg ; but without 
staying to place garrisons in that or 
any of the other towns which had sur- 
rendered onthe advance, they hastened 
on their route, and arrived on the 
25th in the environs of Buda, where 
« Yanush came forth to meet the Sul- 
tan, and offer his congratulations on 
the fortunate result of the campaign !” 
But even at Buda, only two days were 
allowed for the refreshment of the 
weary troops; and after transmitting 
to Ibrahim a firman for the deliver 

of the crown of St Stephen ¢ to Zapol- 
ya, Soliman resumed his march with 
all speed, and arrived at Constanti- 
nople in the middle of December, hav- 
ing dispatched from Belgrade (Nov. 
10) a letter of victory to the Doge of 
Venice, Andrea Gritti, the father of 
Aloysio. The wording of this offi- 
cial bulletin is sufficiently ingenious ; 
and it would be difficult to infer from 
it distinctly that any siege of Vienna 
had been undertaken, and far less 
that it had been unsuccessful. * After 
entering the confines of Germany .. 
- +++ we came to the city of Vienna, 





* At an interview with the imperial ambassadors in 1530, Ibrahim held similar lan- 
guage. “‘ As Ferdinand constantly fied before our victorious armies, and was not to be 
found either at Buda or Vienna, we let loose the akindjis to overrun Germany, and da 
maged the ramparts of the town by way of leaving some tokens of our visit.” 

+ Afew days after the siege was raised, a violent mutiny broke out among the mer- 
cenaries of the garrison, who demanded a gratuity of five times their ordinary pay, as 
the reward of their successful defence ; and the city was with difficulty saved from pil- 
lage by the arrival of the Duke Frederic and his troops from Krems! 

} The crown, with its guardian Pereny, had been captured by a marauding party of 


Turks in the advance to Buda. 
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and the aforesaid king” (Ferdinand) 
“ having heard of our coming, rose 
and fled, betaking himself to the king- 
dom of Bohemia, and a city therein 
called Prague, where he lay concealed. 
Of him we heard no further tidings, 
whether he were alive or dead; and 
so, by command of my sublime ma- 
jesty, numerous detachments weresent 
out to burn and destroy all his coun- 
try ; and my army also marched along 
the Danube, subduing many towns. 
And my majesty, with my army, 
halted likewise under Vienna for 22 
days ; and thence returning, came to 
Buda, where the king Yanush came 
and kissed my hand; and I.com- 
manded that the crown should be 
given into his hands. And from that 
place, with the aid of God, I am now 
on my way towards my imperial resi. 
dence of Constantinople.” 


Thus ended this memorable siege, 
of which neither the details nor results 
have attracted that degree of attention 
from historians which its political im- 
portance would fairly warrant. When, 
after an interval of 154 years, the 
myriads of the Osmanlis once more 
appeared in arms under the walls of 
the Austrian capital, the brilliant 
triumph which attended its critical 
deliverance by the chivalry of Poland 
under Sobieski, and the instant reflux 
of the tide of victory which followed, 
invested its defence with an eclat 
which has eclipsed the well-earned 
fame of those who, in past days, had 
withstood and beaten back the mighti- 
est of the Ottoman sultans. Yet if 
we consider the alteration which had 
taken place in the relative strength of 
the European powers between 1529 
and 1683, it will be evident that the 
capture of Vienna, if it had fallen 
before Kara-Mustapha at the latter 
period, could have led to no such per- 
manent results as must inevitably 
have followed its conquest at the junc- 
ture which we are now describing, 
when the Ottoman empire was in its 
highest * pride of place,” and ruled 
by a monarch whose name stands con- 
spicuous, even in an age remarkable 
for the number of contemporary great 
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sovereigns. Had not the advanced 
season of the year, combined with the 
difficulty of provisioning his vast host 
at so great a distance from his own 
frontier, compelled Soliman to with- 
draw his forces, there can be little 
doubt that he would have persevered 
(as at Rhodes) in pressing the attack 
till the place fell into his hands, as it 
were, piecemeal; and if he had thus 
obtained winter-quarters in Germany, 
while Hungary was secured in his 
rear by his vassal Zapolya, he might 
have drawn supplies and reinforce- 
ments, during the winter, from Con- 
stantinople and the Roumeliot pro- 
vinces, so as to take the field in spring 
with his army restored to its primitive 
efficiency. Vienna would then have 
become the basis of a new system of 
operations; and Soliman would have 
been enabled to prosecute his origi- 
nally-declared intention of pursuing 
Ferdinand into Upper Germany, in 
order to extort from him a renun- 
ciation of the Hungarian crown. 
Though no territorial conquest would 
probably have followed the irruption 
of the Turks into Germany, the ex- 
ample of Hungary in the succeeding 
century, when the malecontent Pro- 
testants of that country threw them- 
selves into the arms of the Porte, and 
conducted the horsetails a second time 
to Vienna, shows how different might 
have been the history of the religious 
wars which fill the reign of Charles Y., 
if the Ottoman power had effected a 
lodgement within the boundaries of 
the empire. But the impulse which 
had extended the sway of tbe Cesar* 
of Stamboul, almost at a siugle swoop, 
from Belgrade to Vienna, there found 
itself stayed; and for the first time 
since the capture of Constantinople, 
the Turks saw an army led by the 
Sultan in person return without vic- 
tory; and so dewply was the import- 
ance of this check impressed upon the 
mind of Soliraan himself, that in after 
years he he-bitually spoke of the con- 
quest of Vienna as one of the three 
great projects which he hoped that his 
life mj ght suffice him to accomplish— 
the ethers being the completion of his 
legislative code, and the magnificent 








* “ Tt-was commonly reported that thy; proud tyrant” (Soliman) ‘ would many 
times say, That whatsoever belonged to t'he empire of Rome, was of right his; for as 
much as he was rightfully possessed of the imperial seat and sceptre of Constantine 

_ the Great, commander of the world, v;hich his great-grandfather, Mahomet, had by 


law of arms won.”——Kwno.ues, p. 61f,, 
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which bears his name. The 
two latter he had the happiness to 
witness—but “ since the horoscope of 
fio man is altogether unclouded by 
adverse influences, it was never the 
fortune of Sultan Soliman Kanooni to 
become lord of the Kizil- Alma.” 

The phantom of an Hungarian 
kingdom, which had been erected by 
Soliman in favour of his vassal Za- 
pers was not destined to be of long 

uration. After a second invasion 
of Germany by the Sultan, a peace 
was concluded (June 1533) between 
Austria and the Porte, by which the 
districts to the north of Transylvania 
and the Danube, then held by Ferdi- 
nand, were left in his possession, sub- 
ject, however, to the payment of an 
annual sum to the Ottoman treasury ; 
while all to the south of this line, in- 
cluding Transylvania and the greatest 
pert of Hungary Proper, as far as the 

rave, were confirmed to Zapolya; 
Croatia and the south-western pro- 
vinces being abandoned in full sove- 
reignty to the Porte. But this arrange- 
ment was but ill observed by any of 
the contracting parties; and at length 
Zapolya, who was unmarried, sought 
to terminate the miseries of his coun- 
try by concluding at Gross- Wandein 
a secret treaty with Ferdinand, to 
whom he pledged himself to bequeath 
his rights and pretensions, on condi- 
tion of being left undisturbed during 
his lifetime. In defiance of this con- 
vention, however, he married Isabella, 
daughter of Sigismond, king of Po- 
land,* his son by whom (born a few 
days before his own death in 1540) 
he declared his heir in his last mo- 
ments, recommending him to the po- 
tent protection of Soliman. In the 
ensuing year, accordingly, the Sultan 
advanced upon Bud, and inflicted a 
disastrous defeat on the generals of 
Ferdinand, who were atready besieg- 
ing that eapital ; but when the widow- 
ed queen, with her infant son, appeared 
in the Ottoman camp, she was informed 
that it was necessary for her safety 
that she should retire, with her cele- 
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Nov. 
brated minister Martinuzzi, and the 
oung dar into the principality of 
ransylvania, and surrender to the 
guardianship of her imperial ally the 
towns and fortresses of Hungary, 
which her power was inadequate to 
protect against the Austrians. On 
the 29th of August 1541, (the fif. 
teenth anniversary of the day of Mo- 
hdcz,) Soliman proceeded in state to 
St Mary's cathedral in Buda, which 
he converted into a mosque by the 
solemn recitation of the namaz, or 
Moslem ritual—the janissaries took 
possession of the gates—and ere sun. 
set on the same day, the horsetails and 
banner of the first pasha of Hungary 
were hoisted on the citadel, whence 
og continued to float for 145 years. 
hus were the most fertile districts 
of Hungary, including the whole 
right bank of the Danube from Gran 
to Belgrade, and the level territory to 
the eastward, as far asthe Transylva- 
nian frontier, formally incorporated 
with the Ottoman empire, of which 
they continued to form an integral 
part till the peace of Carlowitz, in 
1699. Though the title of king of - 
Hungary was hereditarily assumed by 
the princes of the House of Hapsburg, 
their sway was confined to the north- 
ern counties; and their capital was 
fixed at Presburg, which was secured 
by its vicinity to Austria :—while the 
pasha of Buda ruled in the palaces of 
Arpad and Jagellon ; and the depend- 
ent princes of Transylvania, though 
their allegiance was occasionally trans- 
ferred for a short period to the Court 
of Vienna, usually preferred the easier 
yoke of the Porte to the encroachin 
suzerainté of Austria. The long and 
sanguinary wars, which exhausted the 
strength of both the contending powers, 
seldom led to any further result than 
the loss or acquisition of a few for- 
tresses or frontier posts :—and it was 
not till the genius of Sobieski and 
Eugene appeared at the head of the 
German armies, that the sunny plains 
of southern Hungary were again re- 
stored to the map of Christendom. 








+ By a second wife. The first wife ot Sigismond was sister of Zapolyae The son 
of Zapolya was christened Stephen, in the hope that the name of their first canonized 
king would recommend him to the Hungari‘ns—but he is constantly styled (both by 
historians, and in his own acts as Prince of Transylvania) John Sigismond, after his 
father and uncle. 
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—_ —_ vei fis ra to which 
the gentlemen ewi 
sion have of late years deveies them- 
selves, does not at first sight seem 
very favourable to the development of 
the poetical temperament. There has 
hitherto been no Byron in Monmouth 
Street, nor Wordsworth in Rag Fair; 
and when we reflect on the numerous 
bards furnished to the reading public 
by several cognate trades—particu- 
larly tailors, who differ from the 
others only in respect of the newness 
of the clothes in which they exercise 
their skill—this total silence a 
the connoisseurs of ancient habili- 
ments is worthy of serious considera- 
tion. It cannot arise from the de- 
eayed state of the garments them- 
selves; for the English Muses have 
always been celebrated for their at- 
tachment to rags and tatters—the best 
of our poets being generally what is 
called out at elbows—and the cause of 
it must therefore be traced to some 
other source. In the absence of any 
more recondite explanation, we would 
humbly suggest, that in the case of 
our indigenous Jews, their failure in 
literature may proceed from the pecu- 
liar notions they entertain of English 
pronunciation. Nothing could be ex- 
pected of a ps who would eonde- 
scend to call himself a “ Shoe,” whieh, 
before Mr Maeklin Anglicised the 
Jew of Venice, was the reason given 
by Shylock for being despised and 
spit upon !—a very inadequate reason, 
eertainly, for such indignities ; for no 
man ought te be bullied or insulted, 
even if, instead of being a Wellington, 
he be only e quarter-boot! Is it really 
possible that the representatives of 
Shylock spoke in the gibberish of oer 
modern Israelites? There is no sta- 
pidity too great for an acter to be 
guilty of ; but still we confess we have 
our doubts as to the faet of the publie 
enduring fora moment that such a tra- 
vesty should take place upon thestage. 

“ He hash dishgrashed me, and hin- 
dert me of halfs a millionsh; laughed 
at ma loshes, sheorned ma nationsh, 
shwarted ma bargainsh: and whatsh 
hish reashon? lama Shoe: Hashnot 
a Shoe eyes? hash not a Shoe handsh, 
organsh, dimenshionsh, shenshes, af- 
fectionsh, passionsh ?” 

Liston’s Corielanus must have been 
a joke to it: and any man with an ear 


for the concord of sweet sounds, will 
need no other argument to convinee 
him of the impossibility of any great 
literary performance among the de+ 
seendants of Abraham located in the 
British Isles. How it may be with 
the French, we cannot pretend to say: 
there is a nasal twang in the language 
of the most Parisian of Frenchmen, 
which is by no means unlike the 

liar intonation of “ ould clowesh! !” 
And perhaps, by dint of study, and a 
fortunate collocation of circumstanees, 
there might arise a Hebrew Victor 
Hugo, or De la Martie. But if there 
is any country where the Jewish in- 
tellect shakes off the trammels of the 


‘ base bondage in which the banished 


seem to he held by the love of 
wealth and the narrow spirit of their 
polity, it isin geod, open, free-hearted 
Germany. The German Jews have 
formed a literary school of their own ; 
and with such a stroug-armed Mae- 
eabee as Heine to fight their battles, 
he must be a bold man that will buckle 
on bis armour against their literary 

ions. At the same time, it is 
curious to observe that those unhappy 
beings—such as Heine and his colla- 
borateur Bérne—have attained their 
celebrity in the world of letters by a 
total abnmegation of the Jewish charae- 


ter in all respects. So far from being © 


Jews in faith or practice, they seem 
more bitter against the Old Testa- 
ment than the New. They believe in 
nothing—they mourn the loss of the 
poetical pantheon of the Heathens, in 
imitation of Julian, the more ancient 
apostate, and are the propounders of 
the ultra doctrines of St Simon and 
Mr Owen. Their literature, there- _ 
fore, theugh a literature of Jews, is 
not a Jewish literature; and we are 
unwillingly brought back to the puz- 
zling peint from which we started— 
the anti-literary and pro-old-clothes 
of the Jews, im all the 
countries of modern Europe. 
Bat the true secret of it is, that as 
# fish makes a poor figure out of water, 
and a bird is not seen to advantage 
unless im the azure depths of air, so 
a Jew is nowhere in his proper ele- 
ment except in Hebrew. Into that 
most woaderful and powerful lan- 
guage there are so few who can fol- 
low him, that we are sure we 


am acceptable service in bringing 
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what is declared to be a real Jewish 
work before the general reader—a 
feat which we are enabled to perform 
by the aid of a paper in the Blatter 
fir Literarische Unterhalting, signed 
*‘ Cesar von Lengerke.” ‘ In the 
year 1837,” he says, ‘ there appeared 
at Leipsic a dramatic poem in the 
Hebrew language, in four parts, by 
the celebrated Moses Chajim Ben 
Jacob Luzzato, under the title Migdal 
Oz, or the Tower of Innocence, con- 
sisting of two thousand eight hundred 
lines. This drama, of which the ex- 
istence was hardly known, seemed to 
have been entirely lost throughout the 
18th century, till it was fortunately 
' discovered at Milan, and came into 
the hands of the learned Francis De- 
litsh, who published it with an excellent 
Latin introduction. The novelty of a 
literary treasuresosurprising to me,and 
Idoubt not to others, awakened my 
attention, and I soun felt so interested 
by the real merits of the performance, 
the fine flow of the language, and 
poetical beauty of the thoughts, that I 
could not resist my desire to translate 
it as closely as I could, without a 
slavish adherence to every syllable of 
the original. This drama seemed to 
me to derive an additional value from 
the recent publication, by Francis 
Delitsh, of his work, ‘ On the History 
of Hebrew Poetry, since the fixing of 
the Canon till the present Time.’ His 
volumes had opened to me, and many 
other Christian readers, a new field in 
national literature, till then not even 
suspected to exist, and had awakened 
a desire for more specimens of the 
Hebrew lyre, whose strings, unless at 
distant intervals, had remained un- 
touched for such a long period.” 

The great fault of the Hebrew 
poetry, since the fixing of the Canon, 
is, that it has adapted itself so entirely 
to the taste and fashions of the country 
and period in which its authors lived, 
that—as we have remarked in the 
later instances of Borne and Heine— 
it has not possessed any sufficiently 
national features to entitle it to be 
called Hebrew poetry at all. But it 
may be doubted whether the wish, 
that the poetry of the Jews would 
present a living image of the people, 
can ever be realized ; for the tendency 
of our present mode of thinking must 
be destructive of the national pecu- 
liarities of any people, cast,jas it were, 
into the great vortex of modern man- 
ners, and must assimilate them more 


and more to the population by which 
they are surrounded. Their poetry 
has retained more nationality in their 
moral apophthegms and religious 
hymns than in any other branches of 
the art divine—although at first sight 
no more complete antithesis to poetry 
of any kind could be found than short, 
condensed proverbs, havingeach and all 
of them a reference to a knowledge of 
the world, and the actual business of life. 

But least of all was the style of 
literature with which our business is 
at present—the Drama—favoured by 
the peculiarities of Judaism. Some 
people, to be sure, have thought they 
discovered the dramatic form in the 
Bible itself, and have divided the 
Book of Job, the Song of Solomon, 
and the Revelation of St John, into 
regular acts and scenes. But this 
belief, unless—as in the instance of the 
Book of Job—it were supported by 
the great name of Warburton, would 
never have been seriously entertained, 
and is now repudiated by all critics of 
any reputation. There could never 
be a dramatic poem composed amongst 
a people among whom there were no 
dramatic performances. If there had 
never been a playhouse in England, 
Manfred would have been written in 
heroic verse, and have been as undra- 
matic in its form as the pastorals of 
Pope. There were no rascally ma- 
nagers, in the days of the ancient 
Hebrews, to reject all the good plays 
—as they did Marltinuzzi at Drury 
Lane—and receive all the bad ones, 
as they did Sheridan Knowles’s at the 
Haymarket ; and therefore there were 
no disputes about the respective merits 
of the drama, admirable but not-acted, 
and the drama, acted but notadmirable! 

We shall therefore lay it down asa 
settled thing, that in the canonic age 
the dramatic form was unknown. 
And how strongly the public feeling 
was opposed to the introduction of 
that style, is shown in the anecdote, 
related by Josephus, of Theodectes 
Phafelita, who was struck with blind- 
ness when. he proposed to dramatize 
some of the incidents of the Jewish 
national history, and only recovered 
his sight on solemnly abjuring his in- 
tention. This is related to have hap- 
pened in the time of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, who tried to introduce new 
gods and customs among the Hebrew 
people—among whom, apparently, 
the opening of a theatre, in imitation 
of the Greeks and Romans, was 
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among the worst of the attempted 
abominations. But at a later period— 
when the pseudo Temple of Onias 
was built at Leontopolis, and the 
schism became wider every day be- 
tween the Jews of Palestine and their 
Grecising brethren—it is undeniable 
that some of the Egyptian Jews 
turned their attention to the drama. 
There are still extant some fragments 
of a play, on the leading of the Israel- 
ites out of Egypt, by Ezekiel, the 
Jewish tragic poet, who lived in the 
second century before our era. And 
although his object, apparently, was 
not to produce his play on the stage, 
he gave a dramatic form to the sub- 
ject he had chosen, and embellished it 
with additions from his own fancy, 
and the tasteless intermixture of 
heathen mythology. Philo, also, of 
Alexandria—who, though a Jew, was 
miserably ignorant of Judaism—was a 
celebrated dramatist in his native city. 


But the first introduction of a taste’ 


for theatrical amusements into Pales- 
tine Proper, dates from the Herodian 
family, who built splendid theatres, 
and ple ay so much attention to the 
stage, that Josephus attributes to that 
fertilesource of evil, when misdirected, 
the depravation of the morals of his 
countrymen, 

In the Talmudic period (from the 
third to the figg¥ceutury) the Jews 
were so kept apart from other nations, 
that it was unlikely they should be- 
take themselves to the imitation of 
foreign literature ; and we accordingly 
find no trace of tragedy or comedy 
during that time, nor of any dramatic 
attempt on any of the incidents of 
their sacred history. Under the later 
Roman emperors, dramatic literature 
every where declined, and gave place 
to show and pantomime, which the 
more orthodox Jews held in utter 
detestation. In the seventh and fol- 
lowing centuries, we find no symptom 
of dramatic effort amongst the Jews of 
Arabia or Spain, who, however, were 
not altogether unaffected by the ex- 
ample of the Arabs. But the- cause 
of this is perhaps to be found in the 
genius of Mahomedanism, which was 
more opposed to the dramatic enter- 
tainments than Judaism itself. 

We pass over the period in which 
the drama among the Jews appears to 
have entirely died out, and come to 
the sixteenth century, when, after the 
restoration of ancient learning, a do- 
mestic literature was fully established 
in almost every nation in Europe. 
VOL, L, NO, CCCKUI, 





The Jews, who had imitated the Span- 
iards and Italians in their pastorals, 
now tried to rival them in the drama, 
and though they copied them in choos- 
ing their subjects from Holy Writ, 
they were more subdued in their me- 
thod of treating them. They conbi- 
dered them as not adapted for the 
gorgeous embellishments or scenic 
display made use of by their Chris- 
tian rivals, but treated them as incul- 
cating a sort of philosophic moral, 
which would have met no favour, how 
ever, at the hands of an orthodox 
synagogue. ‘The founder of this new 
dramatic school was Judah Arje of 
Modena, a contemporary of Tasso, 
who not only composed a al 
drama, ‘ Rachael and Jacob,” but at- 
tempted also a regular tragedy on a 
biblical subject in Italian. He was 
followed in the same century by Da- 
niel Levi de Barios, the founder of 
Hebrew comedy, who wrote a poem 
he called a drama, “ Asire Tigrah,’’ 
although not intended for the stage. 
As the drama had arisen in England 
and France from the religious mys- 
teries, and at first had been rather 
allegoric than historical, this first 
Jewish comedy represented the con- 
quest of the Will over the Passions ; 
but the style was objectionable on 
many accounts—the play upon words, 
the tasteless richness of epithet, and 
the unregulated fancy, giving evi- 
dence, in the opinion of a competent 
critic, of the Lusitanian origin of its 
author. Whether this be conclusive 
against the poem, we leave to the ad- 
mirers of Portuguese literature to de- 
termine. 

Belgium, or more properly Holland, 
to which the Jews fled for refuge after - 
the frightful persecution agaiust them 
in Catalonia, Aragon, and Castile, in 
1391, was the true natale solum of the 
Jewish drama. At the beginning 
of last century, its principal orna- 
ments were Moses Chajim Luzzato 
and his pupil Mendez. The former 
acquired great reputation by his alle- 
gorical drama, Lajesharim Thehillah, 
«* The Reward of Virtue”—and the 
drama we have already mentioned, 
Migdal Oz, would have had equal 
fame—so says our friend Lengerke—if 
it had been known to the learned by 
more than its mere title. Mendez 
ventured to enter the lists with Racine 
and Metastasio in his drama Gemul 
Ataljah, whick took for its subject the 
history of King Jehoash ; but with a 
closer adherence to the original than 
25s 
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was exhibited by those distingnished 
writers. Another play—Judith — is 
nothing more than a translation from 
Metastasio, . The founder of the 
Jewish drama in Germany was Samuel 
Romanelli. He introduced the Greek 
mythology into his plays, which were 
composed on the model of the Italian 
melodrames. Christian poems, such as 
Klopstock’s Death of Adam, Racine’s 
Athalie and Esther, Metastasio’s 
Isacco, were translated into Hebrew ; 
materials were also fouad in the Tal- 
mudic ‘“Agada,” and some few at- 
tempts were made in opera. The 
language in which these various works 
Were written was the new Hebrew, as 
distinguished from the old, or the lan- 
guage of the Prophecies and Psalms; 
and the greatest master of the modern 
tongue was universally allowed to be 
Luzzato, the author of Migdal Oz. 
Such is the account given by Len- 
gerke of the origin and progress of the 
Hebrew drama, and we are now, in 
illustration of his remarks, abouf to 
introduce to the English reader some 
specimens of this the most vaunted of 
their theatrical achievements. Little 
is known, we may premise, of the pri- 
vate history of the author. Lengerke, 
deriving his information from some 
source with which we are not ac- 
quainted, tells us he was born at Padua 
in 1710, and died on a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land; that he was an en- 
thusiast in his religious belief, and had, 
even like Swedenborg, persuaded him- 
self that he was admitted to an ac. 
quaintanece with the angelic powers. 
With this account of the author, he 
expresses a very natural astonishment 
at the steadiness and decorum of the 
work. There are no wildnesses, such 
as might have been expected from 
such a dreamer of dreams; and al- 
though astonished at the accidental 
dulness of the imagery, the reader is 
rather struck with the sobriety of his 
diction, and the subdued style of sen- 
timent pervading the whole play. But 
of this we shall give sufficient extracts 
to enable him to judge for himself. 
The metrical form, in which this 
drama is written, was totally unknown 
to the ancient Hebrews; but in this 
the modern Jews probably followed in 
some degree the example of the Arabs 
—though it must be confessed the 
styles of the two languages differ as 
much as the Temple of Jerusalem and 
the Alhambra of Granada. The ex- 
quisite effect of the solemn repetition, 
in the latter hemistich, of the senti- 


ment in the first, which forms the dis. 


tinetive feature of the Old Testament — 


poetry, is exchanged for a sort of mea- 
sure combined of the iambics and the 
spondee, not unlike the heroics of the 
modern languages, and possessing 
greater sweetness and variety than 
either of the measures unmixed. | But 
still it is not exactly “ verse” in our 
sense of the word. It possesses such 
regular cadences, and addresses itself 
by so many peculiarities to the ear, 
that it perhaps bears a closer resem- 
blance to the periodical rounding of a 
Latin orator’s sentences than te any 
other style of composition with whieh 
itcan be compared. In some few in. 
stances, Luzzato has so far followed 
the Italian models to which he was 
accustomed, as to introduce a couplet 
or two of regular rhymes ; but this, as 
evidently opposed to the genius of the 
language, has a very grotesque effect, 
and is a proof of a remarkable want of 
taste. 

Although the drama Migdal Oz is 
meant as an allegory, and is indeed so 
called by its author himself, still it 
attempts a great deal more of personal 
and individual interest than the drama 
Lajesharim Thehillah. The names of 
the personages of the drama, like 
those of John Bunyan, have a moral 
meaning’; yet theallegory is so covered, 
that although it is evident when the 
drama is viewed as a whole, it does 
not forcibly obtrude itself in every 
sentence. For our own parts, we al- 
ways feel interested in the fate and 
fortunes of poor Christian as a man of 
real flesh and blood,. and wish him 
good luck in his encounters with the 
giants Pope and Pagan, without tak- 
ing much thought in the allegorie na- 


ture of those two gentlemen, and all . 


the other companions of that most ad- 
mirable Pilgrim ; and in the same way 
you view the characters in this drama 
as bona fide men and women, without 
ever dreaming that the object of the 
play is to represent the difficulties en- 
countered on the way to a knowledge 
of the law, and that he who perseveres 
in the path is sure to reach the object 
he aims at, and will, moreover; be re- 
warded by a good conscience, and the 
approbation of God and man. This 
is inculeated by the drama, Migdal Oz, 


and a better moral it is impossible - 


to imagine, though a little study might 
perhaps have enabled the author to 
discover some truth equally valuable 
and not quite so self-evident. This 
analysis, however, we beg to say, 18 
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the one offered by the>German anno- 
tator, for we confess we can discover 
nothing of the kind. We see no more 
moral in itthan in any of the Arabian 
Nights, in which you generally find 
perseverance rewarded, as indeed is 
the case with any three volume novel 

ou like to open; for in them ha in- 
variably find the constaney of the hero 
and heroine receive its appropriate ge- 
muneration in the shape of a special li- 
censeanda travelling carriage and four. 

The drama opens with a prologue, 
after the manner of old Gower, in 
which we are informed of the antece- 
dents of the story ; and, as the extract 
is not long, and somewhat peculiar in 
its rave we give it as literally as pos- 
sible :—- 

“ There was a tower on the summit 
of the mountain Oz, among the hills of 
Kedem, and the tower was a great 
and strong fortalice; and there was 
a fair garden upon the roof, But no 
man had ever got up to it, for there 
was no path to it discovered, Then 
published King Aram an edict to all 
his people, saying, that whoever should 
get into the tower, and climb up to 
the garden, should receive his daugh- 
ter Shlomit in marriage. And Shlo- 
mit was fair in form, and lovely to 
look upon. And lo! it happened that 
a young man, Shallom, the son of the 
King of Anamim, passed by the tower: 
And he turned towards the tower, and 
looked at its; and, behold, there was 
no gate to the tower, and the garden 
was on the roof: And he examined 
it, and searched all over the hill, and 
in a cleft of a rock he discovered an 
aperture which was hidden by the 
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grass:. And; he entered it and pro- 
ceeded, and, behold, it was the en- 
trance to the tower; and he went up 
to the tower, and threw open its inner 
portals, and on them Jay much dust; 
and he mounted np into the garden, 
and walked round it, and examined it; 
but he knew not of the edict of the 
king: Anda man whose name was 
Siphah, also passed by, and he knew 
of the edict of the king ; and when he 
saw the entrance, he was astonished, 
and looked through, and when he saw 
no man there, he hastened to the king 
and said, ¢ Let my lord, the king, 
know the glad tidings I bring, that 
thy servant has found an entrance to 
the tewer: And I have entered into 
it, and have ascended into the garden, 
and this is one of the fruits of it.’ 
Then the king rejoiced, and stood u 
from his throne, and embraced him 
and kissed him, and praised God, an 
thought to give him Shlomit his daugh- 
ter to wife. But by this time, Shal- 
lom was enamoured of Shlomit, and 
his soul was wasted because of her; 
and Shlomit also loved him; for he 
was eloquent of speech, a here in 
strength, and beautiful in shape. But 
Shlomit endured the presence of Sip- 
hah for fear of her father’s wrath ; but 
in her heart she despised him.” 

Thus far ancient Gower lets us in- 
to the secrets of the family: the rest 
we must gather from themselves. 
And, fortunately for our curiosity, a 
friend of Shallom’s, of the name of 
Shimei, begins the conversation, by 
enquiring why the unfortunate prince 
is so desponding lately—and whether 
it is ill health, or merely grief. 


If it he grief, thou know’st that, to the soul, 
Grief plays the part of the vile moth to th’ garment, 
By slow degrees it wears it, thread by thread, 


Till it is clean evanish’d. 


If I question 


My friend in this, ’tis friendship’s privilege, friend, 
To share the sorrow ; wherefore, if thou sorrowest, 
Lo! from thy sorrow, sorrow comes to me,” 


Shallom, with the open-heartedness 
peculiar to prinees and great people 
on the siage, immediately relates his 
whole adventures; how that he had 
fallen desperately in love with Shio- 


mit, the king’s daughter, on stein 
her at a hunting party; and lovt in 
recollections. of that auspicious day, 
when ‘first she confessed: a mutual 
flame, he exclaims— 


‘¢ When I remember that delicious time, 

The brightest of my fortune, when my arm 
Twined round her yielding beauty, and my heart 
Throbb'd ‘neath the arrows of her eye ; inflamed, 
And yet repell’d by her majestic glances, 
Slave of her love, and pain’d with ardent longings, 
It gives e’en now a filip to my soul 

To think on all that depth of happiness. 


But the changed scene !— 
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When I reeall the present time’s great grief, 

My heart still glowing, and my spirit broken, 

Then is the memory that I once was happy 

A scorpion’s sting ; a viper’s bite; a drop 

Of wormwood in my cup—Ah! blest Gazelle— 

Fair beauty ! costlier than the diamond ; 

Ah! harder than the diamond is thy heart ! 

Thou art my only life; and yet I live 

Though thou contemn’st me, and art absent from me!” 


Exclamations like these prove that 
lovers are addicted to the figure of 
speech called the ridiculous, even in 
so solemn and learned a language as 
the Hebrew. But, perhaps, the in- 
genious Luzzato meant to prove that 
the love was sincere, from the non- 
sense it made the poor young gentle- 
man speak; nonsense being, we be- 
lieve, an indispensable accompani- 
ment of that unhappy disease. At the 
same time, we cannot help wishing 
that our young friend Lengerke had 
been a little more literal in his trans- 
lation from the original, and had even 
given us a line or two of the real Ara- 
maish ; for we havea slight suspicion, 
that in this passage he has attempted 
a little embellishment of his own. The 
** Gazelle” smells strongly of a very 
modern lover; though, perbaps, after 
all, it is the hackneyed introduction of 
that word in all eastern stories since 
the days of Lalla Rookh, that makes 
us wrongfully suspect it to be an in- 
terpolation of the translator. A hart 
would have been more oriental to our 
ears, and we should like to see the 
word which has been rendered by the 
German, “liebliche Gazell!” But 
this, and the declaration that **to have 
been happy is the excess of misery,” 
which we have met with before, we 
pass over at present, and continue the 
analysis of the play. 

Shimei, the friend to whom this la- 
mentation was addressed, endeavours 
to console the melancholy Shallom to 
the best of his ability. But it is a task 
of no little difficulty, as may be easily 
surmised by the sympathizing reader, 
when he is informed that, by a most 
absurd and unnatural law, it is a high 
crime and misdemeanour, for which 
the punishment is unavoidable death, 
for any young lady in the kingdom of 
Kedem to be false to her promise if 
once engaged! Oh! wretched king- 
dom of Kedem, where there can be 
no actions for a breach of promise, 
unless through the public prosecutor, 
without leaving him the power of re- 
stricting the libel ; where no damages 
could be sued for in reparation of 


brdken hopes and slightly damaged 
character; but- where the faithless 
fair one was burned with very unme. 
taphorical fires, and was condemned 
to flame and fagot by her Israelitish 
sire, as surely as a witch of Fife in the 
enlightened days of King James. We 
hope Luzzato passed this law in a 
dramatic parliament for that special 
cause assembled, and that it never had 
real existence in Kedem or any where 
else: But it is worth while to attend 
to the legend related, explanatory of 
its origin. Some ages before this 
time, the kingdom had been devasta- 
ted by a great flood, and the king 
then on the throne, had published a 
proclamation immediately after the 
land was dry again, that any maiden 
who failed in her truth should be 
burned for the sins of the people, un. 
less some other person was willing to 
suffer in her stead. Shallom is no 
little dismayed on learning this, and 
asks his friend, in evident perturba. 
tion, whether the law is still in force 
or if it has become obsolete. But the 
benign provision of our Scottish code 


in this respect, had not extended to — 


Kedem ; and, besides, it was not long 
enough in disuse to be virtually ex- 
punged from the statute-book; for he 
himself, though not much more than 
thirty years of age, recollects a good 
many instances of young ladies under- 
going the penalties of the law—a 
convincing proof to our minds, that a 
regular jilt is incurable by any law 
whatever. Anafter piece of informa- 
tion, however, which Shimei conveys 


.to his friend, would tend to prove that 


the art of concealing a change of 
fancy had reached considerable per- 
fection in Kedem, as for the last ten 
years there had occurred no instance 
of a discovery and execution. Whe- 
ther this was produced by the intro- 
duction of the Cicisbeo system— 
against which, so far as our informa- 
tion extends, there seem to have been 
no penal enactments in the moral king- 
dom of Kedem—we have scarcely 
materials enough to determine. How- 
ever, Shallom does not seem to con- 
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template his position with much satis- 
faction, placed thus between the Scyl- 
la on one hand of losing his beloved, 
by seeing her married to Siphah, and 
the Charybdis on the other of being 


the cause of her being burned to death. 
Under these circumstances, he deter- 
mines to be discreet and gentlemanly ; 
and keep his own counsel. 


‘«¢ No word shall pass my lips; but to the grave 
Silent and voiceless—hopeless I go down.— 
Ah! my heart’s love !—since to declare my passion 


Might harm thee, I am dumb. 


Yet may the halls 


Of the high mountain tower proclaim my love, 

Which I've made vocal with thy name, sweet Shlomit ; 
Each fruit-beladen tree proclaim my woe, 

Touch’d by the breeze ;—each bird so beautiful 

May sing my sorrows on the hills of Kedem ; 

And if they all are silent, still shall death 

Speak plainly—death shall speak to thee, beloved, 

Of all the anguish I endured for thee.” 


These despairing ejaculations about 
death, we hope, have no allusien to 
suicide; but if any concatenation of 
events could justify such a proceed- 
ing, it would certainly be the position 
of our hero; for, in addition to the 
truculent law above recited, fresh 
misery comes upon him in the shape 
of a certain Adah, a friend of Shlomit, 
who has fallen in love with him; 
while a conjurer of the name of Eri 
is at the same time very much in love 
with Adah. Now, if there is one 
thing more distressing than another 
in the whole range of possibility, it 
is when a handsome young fellow is 
not only in love with some “ divine 
perfection of a woman,” but is tor- 
mented to death by the absurd admi- 
ration of some neglected spinster, that 
he disdains with all his heart. But 
in this miserable condition is Shallom 
at the end of the first act, which closes 
with some magniloquent orders of the 
old king, to prepare for the nuptials 
of his daughter with the impostor 
Siphah. 

Happily for the reader's peace of 
mind, the opening of the next act 
shows, that the pretender is pretty 
much in the same scrape with Shal- 
lom ; for a certain damsel of the name 
of Ajiah is very decided in her atten- 
tions to him, and her introduction 


makes up a scene which we should 
think had been prophetically revealed 
to the author of the “ Critic,” making 
as complete a dead-lock as can well be 
imagined :— 


Shallom in love with Shlomit, 
Adah in love with Shallom, 
Siphah in love with Shlomit, 
Ajiah in love with Siphah. 


How all these entanglements are to 
be got rid of at the catastrophe, will 
somewhat puzzle our Jewish friend 
Luzzato—but we shall see. He has 
great advantages in the celebrated 
Jaw of burning all jilts—pity it didn’t 
extend to coquettes also, male and fe- 
male. The confidant Shimei, with a 
strange blindness to the state of Adah’s 
heart, applies to her to help him to 
bring about an interview between 
Shallom and Shlomit, from which we 
conclude, that while the curtain was 
down Shallom changed his mind, and 
determined to tell Aer a bit of it, at 
the risk of causing her incremation. 
Adah agrees to procure an interview, 
and in the third scene of the act, we 
are presented with the dialogue in 
which she worms out the secret of 
Shlomit’s affection for the handsome 
Shallom, and obtains her consent to 
the proposed meeting. — Shlomit 
says— . 


‘ Surely, oh sister, I can bear no longer 
This silent sorrow that oppresses me. 
Swear Adah, by thy truth, that not a word 
. Shall pass thy lips of what I tell thee now, 
And I will charge thee with my secret. 


Adah. 


How! 

Dost thou suspect that I would tell it, Shlomit 2 

Thou know’st that Adah claims a part in all 

That touches thee.— 
Shlomit. 

Know then, my sister, that my heart is broken, 


I know it, my good Adah, 
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Yea! that I long to die when I remember 

That Shiomit is condemn'd to be the bide 

Of that dull fool, my father’s idol, Siptiah. 

Alas! no joy is mine, and sweetest things 

Turn bitter on my lip, and fill my soul 

With sorrow.—Little did I dream of this, 

What time that dreadful edict was sent forth 

Through Kedem’s land !—that it would come so soon— 

So fearfully ! 
Adah. Z also oft have thought 

*T were hard the lovely princess—beauty’s crown— 

Wisest of women—heiress of the throne— 

Should mate with such a dullard: Can it be? 

When a king’s son, supreme in intellect— 

Young, yet with all the wisdom of the old— 

Twice gifted with all noble qualities, 

Power, glory, birth and majesty, and riches— 

Is doom'd to such a depth of misery! 
Shlomit. Thou’st hinted now these three times something dark, 


A secret half reveal’d ; now, tell me plainly, 
Who is the prince thou meanest ? 


Adah. 


If I tell thee, 


Thou’lt grant me a request I make to thee? 
Shlomit. In all things thou mayst freely count on nie. 
Adah. Thou'lt not deceive me? 


Shlomit. 


Adah. Then swear to me! 


Shlomit. 


No. 


I swear— 


Adah. That thou will do whate’er I bid thee ? 
Shlomit. All that I may or ean. 


Adah. Thou canst? 
Shlomit. 


I sWear. 


Adah. Behold! the prince I meant is Shallom! 


Shlomit. 
Is hé so doom’d to sorrow ? 
Adah. 


Wherefore 


That thow kiiow'st: 


Shlomit. "T were well if what he never can possess 
Were banish’d from his memory.— What mare ? 
Adah. Thou'st sworn to do my bidding ? 


Shlomit. 


Name it, Adah, 


Adah, 1 bid thee give the prince ah interview, 
Alone—and hear him when he speaks. 
Shlomit. 1 promised to do all I might or could. 


Can I do this? 
Adah. 
Shivmit. 


And wherefore not? 


The law 


That would cotidémn ime to the stake forbids it. 
Adah. Hast thou so little courage ? 


Shlomit. 
For it preserves my life, 
Adah. 


The oath proves too much for the 
conscientious princess; aided, no 
doubt, by a secret longing to see thie 
gallant Shallom again, who must have 
cut an amazingly fine figure compared 
with his rival, Siphah. We have no 
means of judging of that young gen- 
tleman’s conversational powers, as no 
extracts are given in which he is an 
interlocutor ; but we are led to believe 
that he was far from being likely to 
set any of the Kedemitish rivers on 
fire, if we refer to the opinion of his 


Yea! so little, 


But then thy oath !~——” 


intellects expressed by thé two ladiés 
in the foregoing scee. The priticess 
doés not mince the matter at all, but 
calls him very plainly a regular-born 
fool, atid the confidant, as in duty 
bound, does by no nieans stick up for 
his reputation as 4 man-of wit or 
learniog—from all-which we conclude 
that Siphah had very bad shoulders 
and extraordinarily bandy legs, and was 
probably hot niore than five feet high ; 
for we have invariably found young 
ladies of the turn of mind of Shlomit _ 
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and Adah, regulate their estimate of a 
young gentleman’s understanding by 
his bodily presence, and find wisdom 
and learning in a handsome figure, 
and dulness and ignorance in a dumpy 
one. Shallom we take to have been 
six feet two, with vast black musta- 
ches, and a beard rolling down to his 
waistcoat. It is agreed, nem. con., 
that the handsome cavalier is to have 
an interview in the morning with the 
princess, and a long monologue follows 
by that discreet young lady, which we 
do not translate, as it contains very 
nearly the sentiments that must occur 
to every one in such a situation. Burnt 
with love; or burnt for love!—it 
seems a sad situation certainly ; and 
if, as Lengerke says, there is any 
allegory in the play at all, this scene 
must be emblematic of the ancient 
adage, * Out of the frying-pan into 
the fire.” But gracious me, or gra- 
cious us rather !—as we are plural—we 
had forgotten to mention a dreadful 
misfortune that nearly befell the false 
confidant, Adah, The conjurer Eri 
tries his hand at an abduction, in imi- 
tation of Pluto; but his Proserpine 
is more than his match, and by some 
means or other gets him pushed into 
ariver. We fear the old wizzard was 
somewhat rude in his endearments ; 
for obscure intimations are given that 
he disapproved highly of the tedious 
processes of respectable courtship, and 
was a socialist in the noblest sense of 
that comprehensive word. Adah, how- 
ever, escapes without much damage, 
except probably a little toozlings and 
the main thread of the story is re- 
sumed at the moment of the appointed 
interview. This we also omit, as our 
translation can give no idea of the 
versification; and we shall only give 
an analysis of the story, if we can trace 
it, for a more confused jumble it has 
seldom been our fortune to encounter. 
Adah of course goes and tells the old 
king what a naughty girl his daughter 
is, to go flirting with handsome young 
men when she is engaged to be mar- 
ried to our idiotical acquaintance 
young Siphah. ‘The old fellow, who 
seems a prodigious stickler for law, 
determines to let it, in this instance, 
take its course; Shlomit is put in 
irons ; Shallom, as was to be expected 
of so perfect a gentleman, offers to die 
for her; Adah finds she has gone 
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wrong in her reckoning, for even Sip- 
hah turns up bis nose at her. And in 

the midst of all these wonderful inci- - 
dents, Shallom lets fall some words 
about the Tower that attract the 
king’s attention. He is confronted 
with Siphah, who seems rather a pu- 
sillanimous spoon for a pretender} 
and on certain threats being adminis- 
tered, and probably a promise of par- 
don held out if he confessed—the 
whole secret comes out. There is a 
great eye! of rigmarole about a 
poisoned packet sent to the Jewish 
edition of Lord Noodle, which we 
can hardly make out, but it all comes 
right at last, as was naturally to be 
expected; and we have every reason 
to suppose that the enactment about 
burning was immediately repealed, to 
the great delectation of all the young 
flirts in Kedem. And this is a drama 
held out to the German publie as a 
translation from the Hebrew of Moses 
Chajim Ben Jacob Luzzato. Now, 
we have a word or two to say on that. 
The introduction by Lengerke cer- 
tainly led us to expect some small 
twinkles of the original Hebraism in 
his translation, but wé search in vain 
for the remotest inkling of Jewism of 
any kind. Sometimes we have felt 
inclined to suspect that the whole play 
was a hoax ; but the versification is so 
incredibly bad, that we do not believe 
the respectable editor of the periodi- 
cal it appeared in would have admit- 
ted it as only a Jew-d’ esprit, or have 
admitted it at all unless on the strength 
of its being a translation. We con- 
clude, therefore, that it has some slight 
foundation in a Hebrew original; but 
no power shall persuade us that it 
gives any thing like a true epecimen 
of a real drama. Probably Cesar 
von Lengerke has seen a notice of 
some poem of the kind in the writings 
of Delitsh, who is a well-known He- 
braist; and has given the confused 
version of it we have exhibited in the 
foregoing pages; with such additions 
and improvements as his own fancy 
or taste could supply. But till he 
can produce some more favourable 
specimen than this, we must go 
back to our original bélief, that the 


-Jéews have no turn for literature of 


any kind, or, at all events, not for the 
drama. 
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HOMER AND THE HOMERIDE. 


Part II. 
Tue Irap. 


Wuar is the Iliad about? What is 
the true and proper subject of the 
Itiad 2 If that could be settled, it 
would: facilitate our enquiry. Now 
every body knows, that according to 
the ordinary notion, founded upon the 
opening lines of this poem, the subject 
is the Wrath of Achilles. Others, 
however, have thought, with some 
reason, that the idea was not sufli- 
ciently self-diffusive—was not all-per- 
vasive: it seemed a ligament that 
passed through some parts of the 
poem, and connected them intimately, 
but missed others altogether. It has, 
therefore, become a serious question— 
how much of the Iliad is really inter- 
veined, or at all modified, by the son 
of Peleus, and his feud with Aga- 
memnon? To settle which, a German 
Jew took a singular method. 

We have all heard of that barbarous 
prince, (the story is told of several,) 
who, in order to decide territorial 
pretensions between himself and a 
brother potentate, sent for a large map 
of the world; and from this, with a 
pair of scissors, cutting out the rival 
states, carefully weighed them against 
each other, in gold scales. We .see 
no reason for laughing at the prince ; 
for, the paper being presumed of equal 
thickness, the map accurate, and on a 
large scale, the result would exhibit 
the truth in a palpable shape. Pro- 
bably on this hint it was, that the Jew 
cut out of a Greek Iliad every line 
that could be referred to Achilles and 
his wrath—not omitting even the de- 
bates of Olympus, where they grew 
out of that. And what was his re- 
port? Why, that the wrath of Achilles 
formed only “26 per shent” upon the 
whole Iliad; that is, in effect, one- 
quarter of the poem. 

Thus far, therefore, we must con- 
cede to the Chorizontes, or breakers- 
up of the Iliad, that the original stem 
on which the Iliad grew was probably 
an Achilleis ; for it is inconceivable 
that Homer himself could have ex- 
pected such a rope of sand as the Iliad 
now presents, to preserve its order 
and succession under the rough hand- 
ling of posterity. Watch the fate of 
any intricate machine in any private 


family. All the loose or detached 
parts of such a machine are sure to be 
lost. Ask for it at the end of a year, 
and the more elaborate was the ma- 
chine, so much the more certain is the 
destruction which will have overtaken 
it. It is only when any compound 
whole, whether engine, poem, or tale, - 
carries its several parts absolutely in- 
terlocked with its own substance, that 
it has a chance of maintaining its in- 
tegrity. i 

Now, certainly it cannot be argued 
by the most idolatrous lover of the 
Iliad, that the main central books ex. 
hibit that sort of natural intercohesion 
which determines their place and order, 
But, says the reader, here they are: 
they have held together: no use in 
asking whether it was natural for 
them to hold together. They have 
reached us: it is now past asking— 
Could Homer expect A oma to reach 
us?. Yes, they have reached us; but * 
since when? Not, probably, in their 
present arrangement, from an earlier 
period than that of Pisistratus. When 
manuscripts had once become general, 
it might be easy to preserve even the 
loosest succession of parts—especially 
where great veneration for the author, 
and the general notoriety of the 
poems, would secure the fidelity of 
copies. But what the sceptics require 
to be enlightened upon, is the prin- 
ciple of cohesion which could carry 
these loose parts of the Jliad over that 
gulf of years between Homer and Pi- 
sistratus—the one a whole millennium 
before our Christian era, the other 
little more than half a millennium; 
and whilst traditionary transmission 
through singers and harpers consti- 
tuted, perhaps, the sole means of pre- 
servation, and therefore of arrange- 
ment, 

Let not the reader suppose German 
scepticism to be the sole reason for 
jealousy with regard to the present - 
canon of the Jliad. On the contrary, 
some interpolations are confessed by 
all parties. For instance, it .is cer. 
taiz—and even Eustathius records it 
as a regular tradition in Greece—that 
the night-adventure of Diomed and 
Ulysses against the Trojan. camp, 
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their capture of the beautiful horses 
brought by Rhesus, and of Dolon the 
Trojan spy, did not originally form a 
part of the Ziad. At present this ad- 
venture forms the tenth book, but 
previously it had been an independent 
epos, or epic narrative, perhaps locally 
circulated amongst the descendants of 
Diomed,* and known by the title-of 
the Doloneia. Now, if one such inter- 
calation could pass, why not more? 
With respect to this particular night- 
episode, it has been remarked, that 
its place in the series is not asserted 
by any internal indication. There is 
an allusion, indeed, to the wrath of 
Achilles ; but probably introduced to 
harmonize it as a part of the Iliad, by 
the same authority which introduced 
the poem itself: else, the whole book 
may be dropped out without any hia- 
tus. The battle, suggested by Diomed 
at the end of the 9th book, takes place 
in the 11th; and, as the critics re- 
mark, no allusion is made in that 11th 
book, by any of the Grecian chiefs, to 
the remarkable exploit of the inter- 
vening night. 

But of all the incoherencies which 
have been detected in the Iliad, as 
arising out of arbitrary juxtapositions 
between parts not originally related, 
the most amusing is that brought to 
light by the late Wilhelm Mueller. 
** It is a fact,” says he, “ that (as the 
arrangement now stands) Ulysses is 
not ashamed té attend three dinner- 
parties on one evening.” First, he had 
a dinner engagement with Agamem- 
non, which of course he keeps, (B. 1X. 
90 ;) so prudent a man could not pos- 
sibly neglect an invitation from the 
commander of the forces, Even in 
free and independent England, the 
sovereign does not ask you to dinner, 
but commands your attendance. Next 
he dines with Achilles, (B. 1X. 221 ;) 
and finally with Diomed, (B. X1.578.) 
Now, Diomed was a swell of the first 
magnitude, and a man of fashion, as 


— 


may be seen in the Troilus and Cres- 
sida of Shakspeare, (who took his cha- 
racter from tradition, and makes him 
the Greek rival of Troilus.) He there- 
fore pushes his dinner as far towards 
* to-morrow,” as was well possible ; 
so that it is near morning before that 
dinner is over. And the sum of the 
Ithacan’s enormities is thus truly stated 
by Mueller :—* Deny it who will, the 
son of Laertes accepts three distinct 
feeds, between the sunset suppose of 
Monday and the dawn of Tuesday!” 

This is intolerable. Yet perhaps 
apologists will say, (for some people 
will varnish any thing,) “ If the man 
had three dinners in one day, often, 
perhaps, in three days he had but one 
dinner!” For ourselves, we frankly 
confess, that if there is one man in the 
Grecian camp whom we should have 
believed capable of such a thing, it is 
‘pkesered this cunning Ulysses. Muel- 

er insists on calling him the “noble” 
Ulysses ; but that is only to blacken 
his conduct about the dinners. To our 
thinking, his nearest representative 
in modern times is “ Sixteen-string 
Jack,” whose life may be read in the 
Newgate Calendar. What most amuses 
ourselves in the business, is Mueller’s © 
so stealthily pursuing Ulysses through 
two books of the Jiiad, in order to 
watch how many dinner-parties he 
attended! And there is a good moral 
in the whole discovery ; for it shows 
all knaves, that, though hidden for 
3000 years, their tricks are sure to be 
found out at the last! 

In general, it is undeniable that 
some of the German objections to the 
present arrangement, as a possible 
Homeric arrangement, are valid. For 
instance, the following, against the 
present position of the duel between 
Paris and Menelaus :—‘ This duel, 
together with the perfidious shot of 
Pandarus, and the general engage- 
ment which follows, all belonging to 
the same epos, wear the appearance of 





* Descendants, or perhaps amongst the worshippers; for, though every body is not 
aware of that fact, many of the Grecian heroes at Troy were deified. Ulysses and 
his wife, Idomeneus, &c., assume even a mystical place in the subsequent superstitions 
of Greece. But Diomed also became a god: and the occasion was remarkable. <A 
peerage (i. e. a godship) had been promised by the gods to his father Tydeus; but 
when the patent came to be enrolled, a. flaw was detected—it was found that Tydeus 
had once eaten part of aman! What was to be done? The objection was fatal : no 
cannibal could be a god, (though a god might be a cannibal)—-Tydeus therefore 
requested Jove to settle the reversion on his son Diomed. “ And that,” said Jove, 


‘* T shall have great pleasure in doing.” 
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being perfectly insulated where they 
now stand, and betray no sort of con- 
nexion with any of the succeeding 
cantos. In the Ages Asoundous, which 
forms the 5th canto, the whole inci- 
dent is forgotten, and is never revived. 
The Grecians make no complaint of 
the treachery practised; nor. do the 
gods (¢x officio the avengers of per- 
‘ jury) take any steps to punish it. Not 
many hours after the duel, Hector 
comes to his brother's residence ; but 
neither of them utters one word about 
the recent duel; and as little about 
what had happened since the duel, 
(though necessarily unknown to Pa- 
ris.) Hector's reproaches, again; to 
Paris, for his /acheté, are in manifest 
contradiction to the single combat 
which he had so recently faced. Yet 
Paris takes no notice whatever of the 
energy manifested by himself. And 
as to his final evasion, that was no 
matter of reproach to him, since it 
was the work of a goddess. Besides, 
when he announces his intention to 
Hector of going again to the field of 
battle, who would not anticipate from 
him a proposal for re-establishing the 
interrupted duel? Yet not a syllable 
of all that. Now, with these broad in- 
dications to directour eyes upon the 
truthy'can we doubt that the duel, in 
connexion with the breach of truce, 
and all that now fills the third and 
fourth books” —({in a foot-note-Mueller 
adds—“* and also the former half of 
the second book” ]}—“ originally com- 
posed an independent epos, which be- 
longed, very probably, to an earlier 
stage of the Trojan war, and was first 
thrust, by the authorized arrangers of 
the Jéiad, into the unhappy place it 
now occupies—namely, in the course 
of a day already far overcrowded 
with events?” 

In the notes, where Mueller replies 
to some objections, he again insists 
upon the impossibility, under the sup- 
position that Homer had’ authorized 
the present arrangement, of his never 
afterwards making the Greeks allude 
to the infraction of the treaty—espe- 
cially when Hector proposes a second 
duel between himself and some one of 
the Grecian chiefs. 
regards this particular feature(namely, 
the treachery) of the duel, we would 
suggest, that, as the interposition of 
Venus is not to be interpreted in any 
foolish allegorical way; (for the battle 
interferences of the gods are visible 
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and undisguised, ) doubtless the Greeks, 
not jess than the Trojans, understood 
the interruption as in effeet. divine; 
after which, the act of Pandarus is 
covered by the general apology, no 
matter in what light Pandarus might 
have meant it. Even in the first Jéad, 
it is most childish to understand the 
whispering of Minerva to Achilles as 
an allegorical way of expressing, that 
his good sense or his prudence ar- 
rested his hand. Nonsense! that is 
not Honier’s style of thinking, nor the 
style of Homeric ages.. Where Mars, 
upon being wounded, howls, and (in- 
stead of licking the man who offered 
him this insult) shows the white fea- 
ther and limps off in confusion; do 
these critics imagine an allegory? 
What is an allegorie howl ?—or what 
does a cur sneaking from a fight indi- 
cate symbolically? The Homeric 
simplicity speuks plainly enough. 
Venus finds that her man is likely to 
be beaten—which, by the way, sur- 
prises us ; for astout young shepherd, 
like Paris, ought to have found no 
trouble in taking the conceit out of an 
elderly diner-out, such as Menelaus. 
And perhaps with his mauleys he 
would, Finding, however, how the 
affair was likely to go, Venus with- 
draws her man. Paris does not come 
to time; the umpires quarrel; the 
mob breaks the ring; and a battle- 
royal ensues. But the interference of 
Venus must have been palpable: and- 
this is one of the circumstances in the 
Iliad which satisfies us that the age of 
Troy was removed by several genera- 
tions from Homer. To elder days, 
and men fancied more heroic than 
those of his own day—(a faney which 
Homer expressly acknowledges)—he 
might find himself inclined to ascribe 
a personal intercourse with the gods ; 
and he would find every where an 
audience favouring this belief. A 
generation of men that often rose 
themselves to divine honours, might 
réadily be conceived to mix personally 
with the gods. But no man could 
think thus of his own contemporaries, 
of whom he must know that the very 
best were liable to indigestion, and 
suspected often to have sehirrous 
livers. Really no: a dyspeptic demi- | 
god it makes one dyspeptic to think of! 

* Meantime the duel of Paris is simply 
overlooked and neglected in the sub- 
sequent books of the Iliad: it is no- 
where absolutely contradicted by im- 
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plication: but other cases have been 
noticed in the Iliad, which involve 
direét cotitradictions, aid therefore 
argue either that Homer in those 
‘“‘ naps” which Horace imputes to him, 
slumbered' too profoundly; or that 
counterfeits got mixed up with the 
true bullion of the liad. Amongst 
other examples pointed out by Heyne 
or by Tranceson, the following deserve 
notice :— 

1. Pylemenes the Paphlagonian, is 
killed by Menelaus, ( J/. v. 579-590 :) 
but further on, (Jd. xs 643-658) 
we find the poor man pretty well in his 
health, and chief mourner at the fune- 
ral of his son Harpalion. ‘ 

2. Sarpedon is wounded in the leg 
by Tlepolemus, (J/, v. 628, &c.) and 
an ugly wound it is, for the bone is 
touched, so that an operation might be 
looked for. Operation indeed! Two 
days after he is stumping about upon 
his pins, and “ operating” upon other 
people, (Zl.. xm. 290, &¢e.) The con- 
tradiction, if it really is one, was not 
found out until the improved chrono- 
logy of the Iliad was settled. Our 
reason for doubting about the contra- 
diction is simply this :—Sarpedon, if 
we remember, was a son of Jupiter; 
and Jupiter might have a particular 
salve for wounded legs. 

8. Teucer, however, was an undeni- 
able mortal. Yet he (J/. vit. 324) is 
wounded: -déesperately in the arm by 
Heetor. His neuré issmashed, which 
getterally is taken to mean his bow- 
string; but somie surgical critics un- 
derstand it as a sinew ofhisarm. At 
all events it was no trifle; his brother, 
Telamonian Ajax, and two other men, 
carry off the patient groauing heartily, 
probably upon a shutter; to the hospi- 
tal. He at least is booked for the 
doctor, you think. Not at all. Next 
morning he is abroad on the field of 
battle, and at his old trade of thump- 
ing respectable men, (J/. xu. 387.) 

4, The history of Vulcan, and: his 
long day’s ‘tumble from the sky, in 
di, 1. 686, does not harmonize with 
the aecount of the sume accident in 
ql. MEX. 394. 5 


5. As an inconsistency not in the 


Tliad internally, but between the Iliad 


and the Odyssey, it has often been no- 


ticed, that in the former this same 
Vulcan is: married to Venus, whilst in 
the Odyssey his wife is one of the 
graces. > 


“ As upon éarth,” says Mueller, 
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‘*so0 in Olympus, the fable of the Iliad 
is but loosely put together; and we 


ate not to look for any very severe 


succession of motives and results, of 
promises and performanees, even 
amongst the gods. In the first Iliad, 
Thetis receives a Jovian guarantee 
(viz., Jove’s authentic nod) on behalf 
of her offended son Achilles, that he 
will glorify him in a particular way, 
and the way was by making the Tro- 
jans victorious, until the Greeians 
should see their error, and propitiate 
the irritated hero. Mindful of his pro« 
mise, Jove disposes Agamemnon, by 4 
delusive dream, to lead out the Grecian 
host to battle. At this points however, 
Thetis, Achilles, and the ratifying 
nod, appear at once to be blown theres 
by out of the Jovian remembrance; 
The duel between Paris and Menelaus 
takes place, and the abrupt elose of 
that duel by Venus, apparently with 
equal indiffererice on Jove's part to 
either incident, Even at the general 
meeting of the gods; in the fourth 
book, there is no renewal of the pro- 
posal for the glorifying of Achilles. 
It is true, that Jove, from old attach- 
ments, would willingly deliver the 
stronghold of Priam from ruin, and 
lead the whole feud to some peaceful 
issue. But the passionate female.divi+ 
nities, Juno and Minerva, triumph 
over his moderation, and the destrue+ 
tion of Troy is finally determined, ~ 
Now, grant that Jove wanted firmness 
for meeting the furious demands of 
the goddesses, by a candid confession 
of his previous promise to Thetis, still 
we might have looked for some inti- 
mation that this degradation of himself 
in the eyes of a confiding suppliant 
had cost him a struggle. But no; 
nothing of the kind. In the next great 
battle the Trojans are severely pressed, 
and the Greeks are far enough froth - 
feeling any regret for the absence of 
Achilles. Nay, as if expressly toshow 
that Achilles was not wanted, Diomed 
turns out a trump of the first magni- 
tude; and a son of Priam deseribes 
him poititedly as more terrific than 
Pelides, the goddess-born !: And, in- 
deed, it was time io retreat before the 
man who had wounded. Mars hi f 
making him yell with pain, and howl 
like ‘ten thousand mortals.’ This 
Mars, however-he at least must have 
given some check to the advancing 
Greeks? True; he had so; but not 
as fulfilling any Joviay counsels, 
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which, on the contrary, tend rathei to 
the issue of this god’s being driven out 
of the Trojan ranks. First of all, in 
the eighth book, Jove steps forward 
to guide the course of war, and with 
remembrance of his promise to Thetis, 
he forbids peremptorily both gods and 
goddesses to interfere on either side ; 
and he seats himself on Mount Ida to 
overlook the field of battle, threatening 
to the Greeks, by his impartial scales, 
a preponderance of calamity. From 
this review, it appears tolerably cer- 
tain, that the third to the seventh 
book belong to no epos that could have 
been dedicated to the glory of Achilles. 
The wrath of that hero, his reconcilia- 
tion, and his return to battle, having 
been announced in the opening as the 
theme of the poem, are used as a con- 
necting link for holding together all 
the cantos about other heroes which 
had been intercalated between itself 
and the close: but this tie is far too 
slack; and one rude shake makes all 
the alien parts tumble out.” 


TIME OF THE It1ad.—Next let us 
ask, as a point very important towards 
investigating the succession and pos- 
sible nexus of the events, what is 
the duration—the compass of time— 
through which the action of the poem 
revolves? This has been of old a dis- 
puted point; and many are the differ- 
ent “diaries” which have been ab- 
stracted by able men during the last 
two centuries. Bossu made the period 
of the whole to be forty-seven days— 
Wood (in his earliest edition) forty— 
and a calculation in the Memoirs de 
Trevoux (May 1708) carries it up to 
forty-nine. But the computus now fin- 
ally adopted, amended, and ruled irre- 
versibly, is that of Heyne, (as given 
in a separate Excursus,) countersigned 
by Wolf ; this makes the number to be 
fifty-two ; but, with a subsequent cor- 
rection for an obvious oversight of 
Heyne’s, fifty-one. 

“ Book I.—Nine days the plague 
rages, (v. 53.) On the tenth Achilles 
calls a meeting of the staff officers. 
What occurs in that meeting subse- 
a oceasions his mother’s visit. 

he tells him, (v. 423,) that Jove had 
set off the day before to-a festival of 
the Ethiopians, and is not expected 
back in less than twelve days. From 
this we gather, that the visit of Thetis 
to Jove (v. 493) must be transplanted 
to the twenty-first day. With this 
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day terminates the first book, which 
contains, therefore, twenty-one days, 

** Book II., up to v. 293 of Book 
VII., comprehends a single day—viz, 
the twenty-second. 

* Book VII. (v. 381, 421, and 482,) 
the twenty-third day. 

“Book VII. (v. 483—465,) the 
twenty-fourth day. 

** Book VIII. up to the close of 
Book X., the twenty-fifth day and the 
succeeding night. 

«‘Book XI. up to the close of Book 
XVIIL., the twenty-sixth day. 

“Book XIX. to v. 201 of Book 
XXIIL, the twenty-seventh day, with 
the succeeding night. 

“ Book XXIII. (v. 109—225,) the 
twenty-eighth day. 

‘* Book XXIIL, (v. 226 to the end,) 
the twenty-ninth day. 

« Book XXIV.—Eleven days long 
Achilles trails the corpse of Hector 
round the sepulchre of Patroclus. On 
the twelfth day a meeting is called of 
the gods; consequently on the 39th 
day of the general action; for this 
indignity to the dead body of Heetor, 
must be dated from the day of his 
death, which is the twenty-seveuth of 
the entire poem. On the same thirty- 
ninth day, towards evening, the body 
is ransomed by Priam, and during the 
night is conveyed to Troy. With the 
morning of the following day, viz. 
the fortieth, the venerable king re- 
turns to Troy; and the armistice of 
eleven days, which had been conclud- 
ed with Achilles, is employed in 
mourning for Hector during nine 
days, and in preparing his funeral. 
On the tenth of these days takes place 
the burning of the body, and the fu- 
neral banquet. On the eleventh is 
celebrated the solemn interment of the 
remains, and the raising of the sepul- 
chral mound. With the twelfth re- 
commences the war. 

“‘ Upon this deduction, the entire 
Iliad is found to revolve within the 
space of fifty-one days. Heyne’s mis- 
reckoning is obvious: he had sum- 
med up the eleven days of the corpse- 
trailing, as a-clear addition, by. just 
so much to the twenty-seven previous 
days ; whereas the 27th of those days, 
coincides with the first of the trailing, 
and is thus counted twice over in 
effect.” 

This computus, in the circumstan- 
tial detail here presented, is due to 
Wilhelm Mueller. But substantially, 
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it is guaranteed by numerous scholars. 
And, as to Heyne’s little blunder, cor- 
rected by Wolf, it is nothing, for we 
have ourselves known a quaker, and 
a celebrated bank, to make an error 
of the same amount in computing the 
number of days to run upon a bill at 
six weeks. But we soon * wolfed” 
them into better arithmetic, upon find- 
ing that the error was against our. 
selves. 


NAME OF THE I1ap. What follows 
is our own suggestion. We offer it 
as useful towards our final judgment, 
in which we shall pronounce firmly 
upon the site of Homer, as not essen- 
tially altered ; as being true and very 
Homer to this day—that same Homer 
who was raised into a state property 
by Pisistratus in 555 8. c.; who was 
passionately revered by Pericles in 
444 B. c.3 who was idolized and-con- 
secrated by Alexander in 333 8. c. 
When first arose the Iliad? This we 
cannot now determine: but so much 
we know, that the eldest author now 
surviving, in whom that designation 
occurs as a regular familiar word, is 
Herodotus ; and he was contemporary 
with Pericles. Herodotus must be 
considered as the senior author in that 
great period of Athenian splendour, 
as Plato and Xenophon were the 
junior. Herodotus, therefore, might 
have seen Hipparchus, the son of Pi- 
sistratus, if that prince had not been 
cut off prematurely by jacobinical 
daggers. It is, therefore, probable in 
a high degree, that the name Jiiad 
was already familiar to Pisistratus ; 
first, because it is so used by Herodo- 
tus as to imply that it was no novelty 
at that time; secondly, because he 
who first gathered the entire series of 
Trojan legends into artificial unity, 
would be the first to require an ex- 
pression for that unity. The collector 
would be the first to want a collective 
title. Solon, therefore, or Pisistratus, 
no matter which, did (as we finally 
believe) first gather the whole cycle 
of Iliae romances into one body. 
And to this aggregate whole, he gave 
the name of Jéas. But why? in what 
sense? Not for any purpose of de- 
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ception small or great.. Were that 
notion once admitted, then we open a 
door to all sorts of licentious conjec- 
tures. Consciously authorising one 
falsehood, there is no saying where he 
would have stopped. But there was 
no falsehood. Pisistratus, whose ori- 
ginal motive for stirring in such an 
affair, could have been only love and 
admiration, was not the author but 
the sworn foe of adulteration. It was 
to prevent changes, not to sanction 
them, that he could ever have inter- 
posed with the state authority. And 
what then did he mean by calling 
these collected poems the Jad? He 
meant precisely what a man would 
now mean, who should publish a body 
of ancient romances relating to the 
round table, or to Charlemagne, or 
to the Crusades; not implying, by 
any unity in the title, that these ro- 
mances were all one man’s work, or 
several parts of one individual whole, 
but that they related to one terminal 
object. The unity implied, would lie 
not in the mind conceiving, nor in the 
nexus of the several divisions, but in 
the community of subject. As when 
we call the five books of Moses by the 
name of Pentateuch, we do not assert 
any unity running through these 
books, as though one took up the sub- 
ject where another left off; for, in 
reality, some parts are purely histo- 
rical, some purely legislative. But 
we mean that all, whether record of 
fact, or record of institution and pre- 
cept, bear upon one object—the found- 
ing a separate nation as the deposi- 
tory of truth, and elaborately, there- 
fore, kept from blending with Pagans. 
On the one hand, therefore, we con- 
cede to the sceptics, that several in: 
dependent poems (though still by 
possibility from the same authof) were 
united by Pisistratus. But, on the 
other hand, we deny any fraud in 
this—we deny that the name Jad was 
framed to disguise this independence. 
Some had a closer nexus than others, 
But what Pisistratus says, is this:— 
Behold a series of poems, all ancient ; 
all from Homeric days ; and (whether 
Homer's or not) all relating to the 
great crusade against Ilium. 


‘Soton anv PisistTRatus, 


What was it, service or injury, that 
these men did to Homer? No one 


question, in the whole series of Home- 
ric questions, is more perplexing. Ho- 
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mer ‘did a’ great service to them; if 
tradition is right, to doth of them :— 
viz. by settling a legal dispute for 
each ; so that it was a knavish return 
~ for such national benefits, if they—if 
these two Athenian statesmen—went 
about to undermine that text from 
which they had reaped such singular 
fruits in their own administration. But 
we are sure they did no such thing: 
they were both gentlemen—both scho- 
lars. Yet something, certainly, they 
must have done to Homer: in that 
point all are agreed: but what it was 
remains a mystery to this hour. Every 
man is entitled to: his opinion; we to 
ours ; which in some corner or other 
we shall whisper into the private ear 
of the public, and into the public ear 
of our private friends. 

The first thing which puzzles every 
man of reflection, when he hears of 
this anecdote, is—the extraordinary 
coincidence that two great lawgivers 
at different eras, should both interest 
themselves in a poet; and not only so, 
but the particular two who faced and 
confronted each other in the same way 
that any leader of English civilization 
(Alfred suppose) might be imagined 
as facing and confronting any leader 
(Charlemagne suppose) of French civi- 
lization. For Christian Europe, the 
names France and England are by 
analogy what for Greece were the 
names Sparta and Athens: we mean, 
as respects the two great features of 
permanent rivalship and permanent 
leadership. From the moment when 
they were regularly organized by law 
and institutions, Athensand Sparta be- 
came the two counterforces of Greece. 
About 800 8.c., Lycurgus draws up 
a system of laws for Sparta; more 
than two centuries later, Solon draws 
up a sy&tem of laws for Athens. And 
most unaecountably, each of these 
political leaders takes upon him, . not 
passively as a private literary citizen 
to admire the Homeric poems—that 
might be natural in men of high birth 
evjoying the selectest advantages of 
education—but actually to privilege 
Homer, to place him on the matricula 
of denizens, to consecrate his name, 
and to set in motion the whole machi- 
nery of government on behalf of his 
poems. Wherefore, and for what 
purpose? On the part of Lycurgus, for 
a purpose well-known and appreciated, 
viz. to use the Iliad as the basis of 
public instruction, and thus mediately 
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as the basis of a warlike moral : 
but on the part of Solon, for no 
pose ever yet ascertained. Strangely 

enough, from the literary land, and: 
from the later period, we do not learn 

the * how” and the * why;” from the» 
gross illiterate land and the short pe- 

riod, we do. 

What Lyeurgus did was rather for 
au interest of Greece than for any in= 
terest of Homer. The order of his 
thoughts was not, as has been sup- 
posed—.“ I love Homer; and I will. 
show my love by making Sparta eo- 
operate in extending his influence ; 
no, but this—* I love Sparta; and I 
will show my love by making Homer 
co-operate with the martial founda- 
tions of the land; I will introduee a 
martial poem like the I/iad, to’ operate 
through public education and through 
public festivals. For Solon, on the 
other hand, Homer must have been a 
final object ; no means towards some- 
thing else, but an end per se. ~Doubt- 
less, Solon, as little as Lyeurgus, 
could be indifferent to the value of this 
popular poem for his own professional 
objects. But, practieally, it is not 
likely that Solon could find any open- 
ing for Homeric services in that direc- 
tion. Precisely those two eauses 
which would ensure to Solon a vast 
superiority to Lyeurgus im all modes 
of intelleetual liberality, viz. his chro- 
nologie period and his country, must 
have also caused that the whole 
ground would be pre-oceupied. For 
education, for popular influence, 
Athens would have already settled 
upon Homer all the dowery of distine- 
tion whieh Solon might risk to settle. 
Athens surely in the sixth century 
B. C., if Sparta in the ninth. 

At this point our suspicions revolve 
upon us. That the two vanward 
potentates of Greeee— Athens and 
Sparta—should each severally aseribe 
to her own greatest lawgiver separate 
Homeric labour, looks too much like 


< 


the Papal heraldries of European so- 
vereigns: all the great ones are pre+ 
sumed to have rendered a character- 


istie service to the ehurch. | Are 
you the most Christian? Be it se; 
but I am the most Catholic ; and my 
brother here is the most faithful, or 
Defender of the Faith.” ‘* Was Ho- 
mer, do you say, an Ionian? And did 
Athens first settle his text? With all 
my heart: and we Dorians’ might 
seem to have no part in that inheri- 
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tance; being rather asinine in our 
literary eharacter ; but for all that, Do- 
rian as he was, you cannot deny that 
my countryman, Lycurgus, first intro- 
duced Homer upon the continent of 
Greece.” Indeed the Spartans had a 
craze about the Iliad, as though it 
bore some special relation to them- 
selves: for Plutarch mentions it as a 
current saying in Sparta—that Hesiod 
was-the poet for Helots, (and in a 
lower key perhaps they added—for 
some other people beside 3) sinee, ac- 
cording to his poetry, the end of man's 
existence js—to plough and to har- 
row; but Homer, said they, is the 
Spartan poet; since the moral of the 
Iliad proclaims—that the whole duty 
of man lies in fighting. 

Meantime, though it cannot be de- 
nied that these repeated attempts in 
Greek statesmen to connect them- 
selves with Homer by some capital 
service, eertainly do look too much 
like the subsequent attempts of west- 
ern nations to connect their ancestries 
with Troy—still there seems to be 
good historic authority for each of 
the cases separately. Or, if any case 


were suspicious, it would be that of _ 


Lycurgus. Solon, the legislatorial 


founder of Athens—the Bisictratides or 


final princes of Athens—these great 
men, it is undeniable, did link their 
names with Homer: each and all by 
specific services. What services? 
what could be the service of Solon ? 
Or, after’ Solon, what service could 
remain for Pisistratus ? 

A conceited Frenchman pretended 
to think that history, to be read bene- 
ficially, ought to be read backwards, 
i. e. in an order inverse to-the chro- 
nological succession of events. This 
absurd rule might, in the present 
case, be applied with benefit. Pisis- 
tratus and his son Hipparchus stand 
last in the order of Homeric modifiers. 
Now, if we ascertain what it was that 
they did, this may show us what it 
was that their predecessors did not do ; 
and to that extent it will narrow the 
range from which we have to select 
the probable functions of those pre- 
decessors. , ; 

What then was the particular ser- 
vice to Homer by which Pisistratus 
and his'son made themselves so fa- 
mous? The best account of this is 
contained in an obscure grammaticus 
or litterateur, one Diomedes, no small 
fool, who thus tells his tale :—** The 
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poems of Homer, in process of time, 
were it by fire, by flood, by earth- 
quake, had come near to extinction; 
they had not absolutely perished, but 
they were continually coming near to 
that catastrophe by wide dispersion. 
From this dispersion it. arose natur- 
ally that one piace possessed a hun- 
dred Homeric books; some second 
place a thousand ; some third place a 
couple of hundreds ; and the Homerie 
poetry was fast tending to oblivion. 
In that conjuncture there occurred to 
Pisistratus, who ruled at Athens about 
555 years 8.c., the following scheme ;— 
With the double purpose of gaining 
glory for himself and preservation for 
Homer, he dispersed a notification 
through Greece, that every man who 
possessed any Homeric fragments, . 
was to deliver them into Athenian 
hands at a fixed rate of compensation. 
The possessors naturally hastened to 
remit their guotas, and were honestly .- 
paid. Indeed, Pisistratus did not re- 
jeet even those contributors who pre- 
sented verses already sent in by ano- 
ther ; to these also Se paid the stipu- 
lated price, without any diseount at 
all. And by this means it happened 
that oftentimes he recovered, amongst 
a heap of repetitions, one, two, or 
more verses that were new. At length 
this stage of the labour was completed ; 
all the returns from every quarter had 
come in. Then it was that Pisistra- 
tus summoned seventy men of letters, 
at salaries suitable to their pretensions, 
as critical assessors upon these poems; 
giving to each man separately a copy 
of the lines collected by himself, with 
the commission of arranging them 
aceording to his individual judgment. 
When the commissioners had ¢losed 
their labours, Pisistratus reassembled 
them, and called upon each man se~ 
parately to exhibit his own result, 
This having been done, the general 
voice, in mere homage to merit and 
the truth, unanimously pronounced 
the revisions of Aristarchus and Zeno 
dotus to be the best ; and after a second 
collation between these two, the edi- 
tion of Aristarchus was found entitled 
to the palm.” 

Now the reader must not allow 
himself to be repelled by the absurd 
anachronisms of this account, which 
brings Pisistratus of the sixth century 
B. ¢., face to face with Aristarchus of 
the third ; nor must he allow too much 
weight to the obvious plagiarism from 
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the old marvellous legend of the 
seventy-two Jewish translators. That 
very legend shows him how possible it 
is for a heap of falsehoods, and even 
miracles, to be embroidered upon a 
story which, after all, is true in its 
main texture. We all know it to be 
true, in spite of the fables engrafted 
upon the truth, that under the patron- 
age of a Macedonian prince, seventy- 
two learned Jews really were assem- 
bled at Alexandria, and did make 
that Greek translation of the Hebrew 
scriptures, which, from the number of 
the translators, we still call the Sep- 
tuagint. And so we must suppose 
this ignorant Diomedes, though em- 
bellishing the story according to his 
slender means, still to have built upon 
old traditions. Even the rate of pay- 
ment has been elsewhere recorded ; 
by which it appears that “ penny-a- 
liners’’ (of whom we hear so much in 
our day) existed also for early Athens. 

If this legend were accurate even in 
its commencement, it would put down 
Plato’s story, that the Homeric poems 
were first brought to Athens by Hip- 
parchus, the son of Pisistratus ; and 
it would put down the mere possibility 
that Solon, thirty or forty years ear- 


lier than either, had ever intermeddled 


with those poems. But, if we adopt 
the tradition about Lycurgus, or even 
if we reject it, we must believe that 
copies of the Jliad and Odyssey (that 
is, guoad the substance, not guoad the 
present arrangement,) existed in 
Athens long before the Pisistratide, 
or even Solon. Were it only through 
the Rhapsodoi, or musical reciters of 
the Homeric poems, both Iliad and 
Odyssey must have been known many 
a long year before Pisistratus ; or else 
we undertake to say they would never 
have been known at all. For, in a 
maritime city like Athens, communi- 
eating so freely with Ionia and with 
all insular Greece, so constitutionally 
gay besides, how is it possible to sup- 
pose that the fine old poetic romances 
chanted to the accompaniment of 
harps, about the paladins of Greece, 
could be unknown or unwelcomed, 
unless by supposing them non-exist- 
ent? if they lurked any where, they 
would assuredly float across these 
sunny seas of the Zgean to Athens ; 
that city which, in every age, (accord- 
ing to Milton, Par. Reg.,) was equally 
** native to famous wits” and * hospt- 
table;"’ that is, equally fertile in giy- 
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ing birth to men of genius: itself, a 
forward to welcome those aha 
states. é é 
Throughout this story of Diomedes, 
disfigured as it is, we may read that 
the labours of Pisistratus were applied 
to written copies. That is a t 
point in advance. And instantly it 
reacts upon Solon, as a means of ap- 
proximating to the nature of his la- 
bours. If (as one German writer 
holds) Solon was the very first person 
to take down the Jiiad in writing, from 
the recitations of the Rhapsodoi, then 
it would seem that this step had sug- 
gested to Pisistratus the further im- 
provement of collating Solon’s written 
copy with such partial copies, or me- 
morials, or recollections of reciters, as 
would be likely to exist in many dif- 
ferent parts of Greece, amongst fami- 
lies or cities tracing their descent from 
particular heroes of the Iliad. If, on 
the other hand, Pisistratus was the 
first man who matured a written copy, 
what will then remain open to Solon 
for his share in the play? This; viz. 
that he applied some useful check to 
the exorbitancies of the musical re- 
hearsers. The famous Greek words, 
still surviving in Plato and Diogenes 
Laertius, support this notion. The 
words must be true, though they may 
be obscure.’ They must involve the 
fact, though they may conceal it, 
What are they? Let us review them. 
To chant i txean}sws—and to chant 
2£ iroBoans—these were the new regu- 
lations introduced by Solon, or by 
Solon and his successor. Now, what 
is the meaning of iweandis? The com- 
monest sense of the word is—opinion. 
Thus, on the title-page of Lord Shaf- 
tesbury’s Characteristics, stands, asa 
general motto, Mavra imeantis, All 
things are matter of opinion. This, 
however, is a sense which will not 
answer. Another and rarer sense is 
—succession. And the way, in which 
the prepositions 470 and sub are used 
by the ancients to construct the idea of 
succession, (a problem which Dr Parr 
failed to solve,) is by supposing such 
a ease as the slated roof of a house. 
Were the slates simply. contiguons by 
their edges, the rain would soon show 
that their succession was not perfect. 
But, by making each to underlap the 
other, the series is made virtually per- 
fect. In this way, the word came to 
be used for succession. And, applied 
to the chanters, it must have meant 
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that,upon some great occasion onl 
cally recurring, they were obliged by 
the new law to pursue the entire series 
of the several rhapsodies composing 
the Ziad, and not to pick and choose, 
as heretofore, with a view to their own 
convenience, or to local purposes. 
But what was the use of this? We 
presume that it had the same object in 
view as the rubric of the English 
church, (we believe also of the Jewish 
synagogue,) in arranging the succes- 
sion of lessons appointed for each 
day’s service ; viz. to secure the cer. 
tainty that, within a known period of 
time, the whole of the canonical books 
should be read once through from be- 
ginning to end. The particular pur- 
pose is of our own suggestion ; but 
the fact itself is placed beyond all 
doubt. Plato says, that the chanters 
were obliged, at the great Panathenaic 
festival, to recite the [liad if iwrorn}sus 
igséns; where the first expression 
(i€ ivoan}sws) applies to the persons, 
the second (é¢séxs) to the poem. 

The popular translation would be— 
that they were obliged, by relieving 
each other, or by regular relays of 
chanters, to recite the whole poem 
in its order, by succession of party, 
from beginning to end. This very 
story is repeated by an orator still 
extant not long after Plato. Andin 
his case there is no opening to doubts, 
for he does not affirm the story, he 

assumes it, and recals it to the people’s 
’ attention as a thing notorious to them 
all. The other expression é€ iaoBoans 
or iveGandn» has occasioned some dis- 
puting ; but why, we cannot conjec~ 
ture. If ever there was a word whose 
meaning is certain in a position like 
this, that word is iroGaraw, with its 
derivatives. And we are confounded 
at hearing that less than a Boeckh 
would not suffice to prove that ig 
iveBoans means by way of suggestion, 
under the condition of being prompted. 
The meaning of which is evident: a 
state copy of the Jliad, however it was 
obtained by Solon, a canon of the 
Homeric text, was confided to a 
prompter, whose duty was to check 
the slightest deviation from this autho- 
rized standard, to allow of no shorten- 
ings, omissions, or flattering altera- 
tions. In this sense the two regulations 
support and check each other. One 
provides for quantity, the other for 
quality. One secures the whole shall 
be recited; the other secures the 
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fidelity of this whole. And here.again 
comes in the story of Salamis to give 
us the “why” and the “ wherefore” 
of these new regulations. If a legal 
orinternational question about Salamis 
had just been decided by the mere 
authority of a passage in the Ziad, it 
was high time for statesmen to look 
about them, and to see that a poem,. 
which was thus solemnly adjudged to 
be good evidence in the supreme courts 
of law, should have its text authenti- 
cated. And in fact, several new cases 
(see Eustathius on the second Iliad) 
were decided not long after on the 
very same Homeric evidence, 

But does not this prompter’s copy 
presuppose a complete manuscript of 
the Iliad? Most certainly it does ; 
and the question is left to the reader, 
whether this in fact was the service 
by which Pisistratus followed up and 
completed the service of Solon, (as to 
going through the whole Iiiad;) or 
whether both services were due to 
Solon; in which case it will become 
necessary to. look out for some new 
idea of the service that could remain 
open to Pisistratus. 

Towards that idea, let us ask uni- 
versally what services could be ren- 
dered by a statesman in that age to a 
poem situated as the Iiad? Sucha 
man might restore; might authenti- 
cate; might assemble ; might arrange. 


1, He might restore—as from inci- 
pient decay and corruption. 


2. He might authenticate—as be- 
tween readings that were doubtful. 


3. He might assemble —as from 
local dispersion of parts. 


4, He might arrange—as from an. 
uncertain and arbitrarysuccession. 


All these services, we have little 
doubt, were, in fact, rendered by Pi- 
sistratus. The three first are already 
involved in the story of our foolish 
friend Diomedes. _Pisistratus would 
do justice to the wise enactment of 
Solon, by which the Iliad was raised 
into a liturgy, periodically rehearsed 
by law at the greatest of the Athen- 
ian festivals: he would admire,the 
regulation as to the prompter’s (or 
state) copy. But this latter ordin- 
ance was rather the outline of a use- 
ful idea, than one which the first pro« 
poser could execute satisfactorily. 
Solon probably engrossed upon brazen 
tablets such a text as any one man 
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could obtain. But it would be a work 
of time, of labour, of collation, and 
fine taste, to complete a sound edition. 
Even the work of Pisistratus was lia- 
ble, as we know, to severe maltreat- 
ment by the Alexandrine critics. And 
by the way, those very Alexandrine 
revisals presuppose a received and 
orthodox text: for how could Zeno- 
dotus or Aristarchus. breathe their 
mildewing breath upon the received 
readings, how could they pronounce x 
or ¥, for instance, spurious, unless by 
reference to some standard text in 
which x or Y was adopted for legiti- 
mate? However, there is one single 
argument upon which the reader may 
safely allow himself to suspect the sus- 
picions of Aristarchus, and to amend 
his emendations. It is this: Valke- 
naer points out to merited reproba- 
tion a correction applied by Aristar- 
ehus to the autobiographical sketch of 
himself, which Phoenix gives to Achil- 
les in Z/. X. Phoenix, in his old age, 
goes back to his youthful errors in a 
spirit of amiable candour. Out of af- 
fection to his mother, whose unmerit- 
ed ill-treatment he witnessed with 
filial sympathy, he had offered, at her 
Tequest, an injury to his father for 
which he could obtain no forgiveness. 
Tp wilouny, says Phoenix: her | obey- 
ed. Which passage one villain alters 
into Tn & widopny, her I did not obey: 
and thus the whole story is ruined. 
But Aristarchus goes further : he can- 
cels and stilettoes the whole passage. 
Why then? Upon what conceivable 
objection ? Simply, in both cases, upon 
the ridiculous allegation —that this 
confession, so frank, and even pathe- 
tic, was immoral ; and might put bad 
thoughts into the minds of “ our young 
men.” Oh you two old vagabonds ! 
And thus, it seems, we have had a 
Bowdler’s Jliad, long before our own 
Bowdler’s Shakspeare. It is fit, how- 
ever, that this anecdote should be 
known, as it shows the sort of princi- 
ples that governed the revisal of Aris- 
tarchus. An editor, who could cas- 


Part 1. [Now 
trate a text upon any plea of disliking 
the sentiment, is not trustworthy, 
And for our parts, we should far pre. 
fer the authorized edition of Pisistra= 
tus to all the remodelled -copies that 
were issued from the Alexandrine 
library. 

So far, with reference to the three 
superior funetions of Pisistratus, As 
to the fourth, his labour of arrange. 
ment, there is an important explana- 
tion to be made. Had the question 
been simply this—given four-and- 
twenty cantos of the Iliad, to place 
them in the most natural order; thé 
trouble would bave been trivial for the 
arranger, and the range of objections 
narrower for us. Some books deter- 
mine their own place in the series; 
and those which leave it doubtful are 
precisely the least important.. But 
the case is supposed to have been very 
differeut. The existing distribution 
of the poem into twenty-four tolerably 
equal sections, designated by the 
twenty-four capitals of the Greek al- 
phabet, is ascribed to Aristarchus. 
Though-one incomparable donkey; a 
Greek scholiast, actually: denies this 
upon the following ground :—Do you 
know, reader, (says he) why Homer 
began the Iliad with the word menin, 
(wane)? Look this way, and I will tell 
you: it is a great mystery. What 
does the little » of the Greek alphabet 
signify numerically? Why, 40.— 
Good: And what does the » mean? 
Why; 8. Now, put both together, 
you have a prophecy or a promise on 
the part of Homer; that he meant to 
write forty-eight books, which proves 
that the liad must have had origi- 
nally twenty-four. Take twenty-four 
from forty-eight, and there remain 
just twenty-four books for the Odys- 
sey. Quod erat demonstrandum. 

But what Aristarchus did was a 
trifle—interesting rather to the eye 
orthe bookbinder than the understand- 
ing. There was an earlier and a for- 
mer important arrangement, due pro- 
bably to Pisistratus. 


Tue Aoipor, Ruarsopor, Homeriwaz. 


. The Germans are exceedingly of- 
fended, that any man in ancient days, 
should presume to eal] himself a rhap- 
sodos, without sending down a sealed 
letter to posterity, stating all the rea- 
sons which had induced him to take 


so unaccountable a step, And the 
uproar is inconceivable which they 
have raised about the office or func- 
tion indicated by the word, as well as 
about the word itself considered ety- 
mologically. We, for our parts, ho- 
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nestly eotifesss that, instead of find- 
ing that pe in the 
sodos which German brothers find 
for us, we are chiefly perplexed in ac- 
counting for their perplexity. How- 
ever, we had been seduced into writ- 
ing a very long essay on the several 
classes named in our title, until we 
came to this discovery; that, how- 
ever curious in itself, the whole en« 
quiry could not be, and was not; by 
the Germans themselves, connected 
with any one point at issue about Ho- 
mer or the Ziad. After all the fight- 
ing on the question,”it remains past 
denial, that the one sole proposition 
by which the rhapsodoi have been 
brought even into any semblance of 
connexion with Homer, is the follow- 
ing :—Every narrative poem of any 
length, was called\a rhapsodia; and 
hence it is, that the several subordi- 
nate narratives of the Jliad, such as 
that called the Agpeia Alepspvoveg , the 
prowess of Agamemnon—the Agree 
Aiaveos, the prowess of Ajax—MNegiro- 
rapuog wan, the battle by the river side 
—Ordoreue, the fabric of the arms— 
New xarwdoyes, the muster of the ships 
—Awdovtia, the adventure of Dolon— 
and many others, which are now unit- 
ed into the composite structure called 
the Idiad, were always introduced by 
the chanter with a proemial address 
to some divinity. And the Hymns, 
which we have now under the- name 
of Homer, are supposed to have been 
occasional preludes of that sort. But, 
say the Germans, these prelusive 
hymns were often the composition 
confessedly of the chanters. Well, 
and what then? Why nothing, reader ; 
simply nothing. Only we, out of our 
benignity and mere grace, not wishing: 
to see brother diterati exposing them- 
selves in this way, without a rag of 
logic about them; are resolved to sup- 
pose them tending to this inference— 
that, if these fellows forged a begin- 
ning, they might also have furged a 
middie and an end. Some such hy- 
pothetic application of the long feuds 
about the rhapsodoi, is the one sole 
discoverable bearing that even the 
microscope of criticism will ever de- 
tect upon the Homerie questions. 
But really for any usefal purpose, as 
well might a man suggest, that by 
possibility a great poet arose in Greece 
900 years 8. ¢., that his name was 
Nothos Kibdélos ; that he lived in a 
hole; and that he forged the Ziad. 
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prego, ato Sarah ine Homer.’ 
that is simply saying that Homer 
ought to be spelled by a different ar- 
pe th 0 ae We sete no 
possible value in such unmeaning con- 
jectures. Dean Swift’s objedtion to 
the diiad, to the Greek language, and 
to all ancient history, being obviously 
a modern hoax, insomuch as Andro- 
mache was evidently a corruption of 
Andrew Mackay, and Alexander the 
Great, only the war-cry of a school« 
boy, (“ All eggs under the grate! ’’) 
to hide their eggs on the approach of 
the schoolmaster, is worth a thousand 
of such dull objections. The single 
fact which we know about these pre- 
ludes is, that they were pure detached 
generalities, applicable to all cases ine 
differently ; ¢wadovra, irrelevant, as 
an old Greek author ealls them ; and, 
to prevent any misconstruction of his 
meaning, as if that musical metaphor 
were applied by him to the mere mu- 
sic of the chanter, he adds—xa: stds» 
xpos ro Wealue Indo: ; and they foreshow 
nothing at all that relates to the sub« 
ject: Now, from this little notice of 
their character, it is clear, that, like 
doxologies, or choral burdens or 7e- 
Jrains to songs, they were not impro- 
vized ; not tmpromptus; they were 
stereotyped forms, ready for all occa» 
sions. A Jove principium, says Ho- 
race: with this opening a man could 
never go wrong, let the coming nar- 
rative point which way it would. And 
Pindar observes, that in fact all the 
Homeric rhapsodoi did draw their 
openings from Jove. Or, by way of 
variety, the Muses would be a good 
inauguration, or Apollo; and, as 
some man rightly suggests, in a great 
city like Athens, or Ephesus, the local 
divinity. Having, therefore, this diss 
pensation once and for ever from Ca- 
ring for the subject of their chants, 
the chanters are very little likely to 
have forged any thing, except a bank- 
note. Far more probable it is, that 
their preludes were sold, like queen's 
heads, at so much a dozen, leavin 
time to the chanters forclarifying their 
voices with summat cool, and to the 
harpers for splicing their broken harp- 
strings. . 

But the Germans, who will not 
leave this’ bone after all its fruitless 
mumbling, want to pick a quarrel 
about the time when these rhapsodot 
began to exist. What does that sig- 
nify? ‘We will quarrel with no man 
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«* about the age of Sir Archy’s great- 
grandmother ;" and yet, on consi- 
deration, we will. If they will persist 
in making a row, we shall try to rap 
their knuckles. They say that their 
rhapsodoi were, comparatively with 
Homer, young people. We say that 
they were not. And now that our 
blood is up, we insist upon it—that 
they were as-eld as the hills; twice 
as old as Homer; three times as old, 
if it will vex them more. Wecannot 
say that we know this “ of our own 
knowledge ;"”" but we-have better evi- 
dence for it than any which they can 
haye against it. In a certain old 
scholiast on Aristophanes, there is a 
couplet quoted from Hesiod in the 
following terms: — 


"Ey Ande tore wewror eye xetb “Opnges 
wosdos, 

MéAropeey, gy vice gots Yuvos pocrLecyres 
aosony. 


«* Then first in Delos did I and Ho- 
mer, two bards, perform as musical 
reciters, laying the nexus of our poetry 
in original hymns.” He means to 
tell you that they were none of your 
beggarly itinerant rhapsodoi, who 
hired the bellman to write a poetic 
address for them. They had higher 
pretensions; they killed their own 
mutton. And not only were the pre- 
luding hymns their own copyrights, 
(pirates and teggs be off!) but also 
they had a meaning. They were 
specially connected with the epos, or 
narrative, that followed, and not (as 
usually) irrelevant; so that they 
formed the transitional passages which 
connected one epos with another. 
Plato again, who stood nearer to Ho- 
mer than any one of us, by the little 
difference of 2260 years, swears that 
he knows Homer to have been a 
rhapsodos. 

But what does the word mean? 
We intend to write a German quarto 
upon this question. It will be adapted 
to the use of posterity. Meantime, 
for the present flighty generation, 
whose ear must be powerfully tweaked 
to make it listen through a single page, 
we shall say thus much. Strabo, in a 
passage which deserves closer atten- 
tion than it has received, explains 
_ why it is that poetry in general was 
called dedn, or song. This name hav- 
ing been established, then afterwards 
each special kind of poetry bore this 
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appellation, viz. aoidé, or odé, or odia, 
as a common or generic element in its 
designation, whilst its differential ele- 
ment was prefixed. Thus goat-song, 
or tragodia, revel-song, or komodia, 
were designations (derived from their 
occasional origins) of tragedy and 
comedy, both being chanted. n the 
same principle, rhapsodia shows by its 
ending that it is poetry, some kind or 
other; but what kind? Why, that 
secret is confided to the keeping of 
rhaps. And what may rhaps mean? 
Ob, sir, you are not to know all for 
nothing. Please to subscribe for a 
copy of our quarto. For the present, 
however, understand that rhaptomeans 
to sew with a needle, consequently to 
connect, But, say you, all poetry 
must have some connexion inter- 
nally at least. True, but this cir- 
cumstance is more noticeable and em- 
phatie with regard to long narrative 
poems. The more were the parts to 
be connected, the more was the con- 
nexion: more also depended upon it; 
and it caught the attention more for- 
cibly. An ode, a song, a hymn, 


might contain a single ebullition of 
feeling. The connexion might lie in 
the very rapture and passion, without 


asking for any effort on the poet's 
part. But, in any epos or epic ro- 
mance, the several adventures, and 
parts of adventures, had a connecting 
link running through them, such as 
bespoke design and effort in the com- 
poser, viz. the agency of a single hero, 
or of a predominant hero. And thus 
rhapsodia, or linked song, indicated, by 
an inevitable accident of all narra- 
tions, that it was narrative poetry. 
And a rhapsodos was the personal 
correlate of such poetry ; he was the 
man that chanted it. 

Well, and what is there in all this 
to craze a man’s brain, to make him 
smite his forehead in desperation, or 
to ball up his huge fist in defiance? 
Yet scarcely is one row over before 
another commences. Pindar, it seems, 
has noticed the rhapsodoi; and, as if 
it were not enough to fight furiously 
about the explanation of that word, a 
second course of fights is undertaken 
about Pindar’s explanation of the ex- 
planation. The Pindaric passages are 
two; one in the 3d Isthmian, which 
we confess makes even. ourselves (in 
Kentuck phrase) * wolfy about the 
shoulders,” 4. e. prurient for fighting. 
Speaking of Homer, Pindar says, that 
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he established (i. ¢. raised into life 
and celebrity) all modes of excellence, 
xara papdor, It is a poet’s way of say- 
ing that Homer did this as a rhapsodos. 
Rhabdos, therefore, is used as the 
symbol of a rhapsodos ; it is, or it may 
be conceived to be, his instrument for 
connecting the narrative poem which 
gives him his designation. But what 
instrument? Is it a large darning 
needle for sewing the parts together? 
If so, Homer will want a thimble. 
No, says one big solemn critic, not a 
needle: none but an ass would think 
of such a thing. Well, old fellow, 
what is it then? It is, says he, a cane 
—a wand—a rattan. And what is 


Homer to do with a cane? Why, un- 
derstand, that when his singing robes 
were on, (for it is an undoubted fact, 
that the ancient rhapsodos not only 


chanted in full pontificals, but had two 
sets of robes, crimson when he chant- 
ed the liad, violet-coloured when he 
chanted the Odyssey), in that case 
the rhapsodos held a stick in his right 
hand. But what sort of a stick? 
Stick is a large genus, running up 
from switch to cudgel, from rod to 
bludgeon. And our own persuasion 
is—that this stick or pencil of wood 
had something to do with the roll of 
remembrances, (not perhaps written 
copies, but mechanical suggestions for 
recovering the main succession of pa- 
ragraphs,) which the rhapsodos used 
as short-hand notes for aiding his per- 
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formance. But this is a subject which 
we must not pursue. ; 

The other passage of Pindar is in 
the second Nemean—‘oésy seg xas ‘Opn- 
elder pamrwy imsov re WoAr woidos dexovras, 
Of a certain conqueror at the games, 
Pindar says—that he took his begin- 
ning, his cowp d’essai, from that point, 
viz. Jove whence the Homeride take 
theirs; alluding to the prelusive hymns. 
Now, what seems most remarkable to 
us in this passage is, the art with which 
Pindar identifies the three classes of — 
1, Homeride—2. Aoidoi—3. Rhapso- 
dot. The words jawrrwy teewy doide: are 
an ingenious way of expressing that 
the aoidoi were the same as the rhap- 
sodoi. Now, where Pindar saw no 
essential difference, except as a species 
differs from a genus, it is not likely 
that we of this day shall detect one. 
At all events, it is certain that no dis- 
cussion connected with any one of 
these three classes has thrown any 
light upon the main question as to the 
integrity of the Jliad. The aoidoi, 
and perhaps the rhapsodoi, certainly 
existed in the days of Homer. The 
Homeride must have arisen after him: 
but when, or under what circum- 
stances, no record remains to say. 
Only the place of the Homeride is 
known: it was Crete: and this seems 
to connect them personally with Ho- 
mer. But all is too obscure to pene- 
trate: and in fact has not been pene- 
trated, 
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GRANDFATHERS AND GRANDCHILDREN, 


IN A LETTER TO EUSEBIUS. 


Do you in earnest, my dear Euse- 
bius, congratulate me on being a 
grandfather—a grandfather, like the 
infant, of some weeks old—the insigne 
and proper mark of an incipient se- 
eond infancy? Two more such births, 
and you will write me Nestor: and 
when will it be your pleasure to ask 
me if I have yet lived up to be the old 
crow? You know very well that I 
never keep birthdays—and so you 
are determined to note down one 
against me. You have often said that 
you pride yourself upon being the 
young Eusebius, because your friend 
Eugene is older than you, and his 
father is living: so, as you argue, 
your friend being Eugene the younger, 
yet older than ‘you, you must be 
Eusebius the younger! It is thus, in 
your ingenuity, you try to cheat 
Time, and are but cheating yourself: 
and there is Time mocking and jeer- 
ing you, out at the very corners of 
your laughter-loving eyes ; and while 
you, and all the world about you, think 
it is nothing but a display of your own 
wit, there sits the thief, nicely pencil- 
ling his crows’ feet, and marking you 
as surely his own, as if you had been 
a tombstoned grandfather, and ances- 
tor to twenty generations. So, be not 
proud, Eusebius ! 

Do you really think me of such an 
infantine taste as to delight in such 
things? And here is the age over- 
stocked already ; and Miss Martineau 
and the Utilitarians abstain from mar- 
riage, that babies may not be born, or 
that they may be themselves, in their 
own persons, the big monopolists of 
babyism: and you, I see, mean to 
make a prate about these delinquen- 
cies of me and mine! I remember 
when there was an universal taste for 
infant Cupids—that was in Bartoloz- 
zi’s time—printed in red, to look more 
rosy! Every thing was then embel- 
lished with babyism—cards, boxes, 
perfumery, bijouterie, frontispieces 
to grave books—universal was the 
cupidity for infantine show. Taste 
was in its infancy, certainly ; but the 
offspring could not keep it up, or 
some, such as Bartolozzi’s, floated off 
by their own lightness and flimsiness ; 


while others sank by their weight— 
heavy-blubber, would-be bubbles, 
with a pair of silly butterfly-wings, 
each of them tacked on to their shoul. 
ders! From those days to the pre- 
sent unhappy ones of great mouths 
and little loaves, the world has never 
gone on right—all squabbling in this 
great nursery! No wonder our or- 
phan asylums and lying-in hospitals 
were full, and required additions and 
additional subscriptions, before such 
a taste as that for babyism could be 
put down, It is a happy thing that 
they have discovered more land to the 
South, and it is all taken possession of 
in the name of Queen Victoria. We 
shall want room, space for vitality— 
we shall be so thick here, that we 
shall nudge each other into the sea for 
standing room; and, if the manufac- 
tory monopolists have it all their own 
way, we shall have to import pap. 
There is a state of things to look to— 
to import pap, and grow infants!! 

I wish, Eusebius, you had the 
nursing of half a dozen of them for a 
month or two, that you might con- 
gratulate me. I cannot but imagine 
I see you, Philosopher Eusebius, offi- 
cially petticoated for your new du- 
ties —now half-distracted with an 
ebullition of squalling, and your own 
utter incapacity ; and now trying to 
interpret and reduce into some of 
your recondite and learned languages, 
inarticulate sounds—practising the 
nurse’s vocabulary, and speculating 
upon it as a charm; while the poor 
things, all their little wants neglected, 
would treat you as the lady’s lapdog 
did the private tutor of Lucian, show- 
ing indignity to the Greek philoso- 
pher’s beard. Then should | like to 
congratulate you on your acceptance 
of office | 

You see what babble you have set 
me into—showing the state I am get- 
ting into—the second state of it! 
Never mind, Eusebius! You will 
come to it too: you get a little gar- 
rulous, and not with knowledge nei- 
ther. We have both, as the world 
goes, a lack enough of that. You and 
I should both be plucked at an infant 
school; and take care they don’t set 
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up one in every parish, for children 
from five feet eight to six feet high! 
Yet I should not wonder if you were 
to take upon yourself to be examiner. 
Don’t do it! Children now are born 
with knowledge in their heads, more 
than you or I had acquired at the age 
of ten! Every one now is a young 
Hermes: they are bora with so much 
in their heads, they look overloaded 
with it, like human tadpoles ; and that 
is thereason they can’t stand,and, when 
they do begin to walk, go at an ama- 
zing pace, because they can't stand 
steady under it; and that sort of mad 
run is now-a-days called, to give some 
dignity to the absurdity, * the march 
of intellect!” Don't say any more— 
such a one has no more sense than a 
child; or, if you do, clothe it in 
Greek—for I don’t think the infant 
schoolmistress is yet mistress of that 
—so you may just spout it out from 
Menander— 


“SH wavraracs wadegiov yrapeny £761.” 


Greece was said to be the “ cradle 
of the arts;” but now arts, and 
sciences too, spring from every cradle. 
When a child throws out his five 
fingers, yon may conclude he is cal- 
culating, wivraferas: he has algebra- 
ized before he can speak— 

“ And lisp'd in numbers, for the numbers 
came |” 

The eradle is the thing—it beats 
Babbage’s calculating machine out 
and out, for the child jumps out of it 
into the grown man; while nothing 
is ever likely to come out of the other, 
But the greatest of calculators may go 
back to the eradle, if he- live long 
enough. Perhaps you and I, Euse- 
bius, may be amusing ourselves with 
our second playthings, and not know 
it. As Lord Chesterfield said of him- 
self and Lord Tyrawley, ** Tyrawley 
and I have been dead these two years, 
but we don’t choose to have it known.” 
Though you were as big as the Gallic 
Hereules, you may come to swim your 
boat again. Here was a pretty child's 
comfort in old age :—‘* You see how 
I comfort myself in my old age; I 
launch my little bark once more, 
which had been long laid by ; repair, 
rig, and furnish it, and boldly venture 
it into the middle of the ocean. Fan 
it, ye gods, with a propitious breeze, 
for now, if ever, | want a favourable 
wind to swell my sails.” Why, now- 
a-days, there is not an infant of three 
years that would not be ashamed of 





this childishness. Folly, fanning her 
‘‘ Ship of Fools”—of old fools, Eu- 
sebius—and the whole infant-school 
standing by, shouting “ good voyage 
to you!” laugh at it Eusebius if you 
can, and you have the gift of laugh- 
ter. To come ixuto the world crying, 
and to go out of it laughing, is the 
end of the fool’s philosophy. rsaw 
ayer, says Homer—they died with 
laughter; (so you see, by-the-by, 
that expression is not new.) But take 
care, as I was going to say, you don’t 
laugh too much, nor at too many 
things, nor at too mapy men, women, 
no, nor children either; or, as the 
world is going, you may chance to 
have the laugh against you—and mock 
not me in my grand-paternity. Such 
things must happen; but let us take 
them quietly—not go cackling about, 
like the stupid hen telling the whole 
parish about her one egg. Rejoice 
as much as you like when your own 
quiver is full, and then it will be time 
to have a grand ‘f archery meeting.” 
«* Many a man,” they say, * talks of 
Robin Hood that never shot with his 
bow.” Put yourself in the predicar 
ment, and then banter about other 
people’s batitlings. Who ever heard 
of such a thing before, as being com- 
plimented upon being a grandfather? 
In all your learning, where do you 
find that? Telemachus’s grandfather 
was quietly passed off to pig with the 
swineherd, and plant cabbages, or 
something of that kind. Your pat- 
tern of female virtues, Andromache, 
endearingly calls her Hector, her 
father, her mother, &c., but never 
goes further back. ‘* Cousin, unele,. 
aunt,” was left for very burlesque. 
Even Sheridan's unlicenced wit (yet 
am I not wrong there, for he was li- 
cenced, or the theatre was,) never 
touched the grandfather. He is the 
very old nurse’s scarecrow to frighten 
children, or was—for children, though 
now born frightful, are not born fright- 
enable. He used to be the “ father 
long-legs,that couldn't say his prayers,” 
and therefore to be “taken by his 
left leg and thrown down-stairs”—and 
he is treated accordingly as worse than 
an infidel, There is a Mrs Sherwood 
has written good books for children, 
and always tells them how Master 
Bad-boy, of a year or two old, was all 
of a sudden, instanter, without a why 
or wherefore, in the midst of his wicked 
idleness, converted into Mr Good-boy, 
and went and preached to his wicked, 
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abominable, old grandfather, and con- 
verted him—a child upon the forlorn 
hope. They are mere pegs to hang 
any. thing upon, just as authors 
choose—if they speak of them at all, 
it is not with respect. Do you know 
a single novel wherein the grandfather 
is the hero? If one is unfortunate 
enough to be introduced, is he not 
sure to be knocked on the head at last, 
that the happy couple may enjoy his 
fortune? He is generally killed out- 
right, to get rid of him as soon as pos- 
sible; and he is made unamiable, a 
sour, morose, and stingy curmudgeon, 
that none may regret his departure. 
He is made a glutton, to be more 
readily dispatched by apoplexy, and 
is given fairly to understand—that he 
was introduced for ne other earthly 
reason than to be got rid of. 


“Edisti satis atque bibisti, 
Tempus abire tibi est.” 


And so generally ends that “ Tale of 
a Grandfather.” Grandfathers are 
not introduced into plays either, be- 
cause they are so put aside in real 
life—only considered just to give their 
names to their grandchildren, as if it 


were no longer fit to be their own. 
At best, they are each in his son’s or 
daughter's family but a sort of head 
nurse, to take the children an airing, 
to lift them over stiles, and if any 
thing goes wrong, the veriest urchins 
are ready enough to pin the fault on 


the right person. I said they were 
not introduced upon the stage, but 
they are in the old fool that runs after 
his runaway Columbine—and do not 
your Terences and Plautuses exhibit 
ou the same folly? If authors of any 
kind have any thing to do with them 
at all, it is to put them in some ridi- 
culous light—they are expected to do 
all sorts of impossibilities. 
** A painted vest Prince Vortigern had on, 
Which from a naked Pict his grandsire 
. won.” 
Who but a grandsire would have been 
sent upon such a fool's errand as that ? 
So it ever was—Your favourite class- 
ics do not treat them much better— 
Admetus coolly asks the grandfather 
of his children (in the Alcestis of 
Euripides) to step out of the world for 
him into the grave, with no more ado 
than if he had -requested him to step 
to the corner of the street to the apo- 
thecary’s, for his elixir of life. And 
how often do those old authors make 
~ the old gentlemen perfectly ridiculous, 
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by assuming in their names and per.. - 
sons an extraordinary imbecile fury, 
when in their feebleness they snatch 
up arms and talk big? And your 
friend Virgil sins in this way: had 
he had the good taste of Homer be. 
fore him, who treats old Priam ‘with 
singular respect, he would never have 
so put to death even the progenitor 
of such a numerous race, nor made 
him hurl his “ ¢elum imbelle sine ictu,” 
But this author treats them through. 
out infamously. Only see the ridicu- 
lous position of Anchises riding pick. 
a-back, with all Ascanius’s playthings 
in his hands, and you see plainly 
enough he has nothing to do after but 
to die and be forgotten; for his fa- 
mous doings are not in the catalogue 
for the young Ascanius’s remembrance, 
but it is— 


** Et pater AZneas et avunculus excitat 
Hector.” 


But to speak of Virgil before Homer, 
is indeed to put the cart before the 
horse—and a lumbering sonorous 
cart too, that had carried dung for the 
pitchfork, and Tytyrus’s cheese to 
market, before it was laden with the 
remnant of furniture saved from Troy; 
so, be that as it may—go back to the 
original genius of epic and of history. 
I reminded you how old Laertes was 
treated; with that exception, the good 
Homer is nearly the only author that 
fairly respects the ‘ venerables.” 
Hobbes, by the by, in his translation 
of a passage of Homerin Thucydides, 
calls their wives their ‘ venerable 
bedfellows.” Homer, I say, does treat 
Priam with respect, and gives him a 
god as a conductor—the old king is 
never made ridiculous. Alcinous 
too, who, if he was not actually, was 
on the point of being a grandfather, 
does nothing absurd. There is only 
the slightest hint given that he is a 
little under the family rule, just enough 
to show what he was coming to—the 
being madeagrandfather. One ought 
to be ashamed to speak of that my- 
thology ; but it shows the manners of 
that age—and others are too like it ; 
does any of his grandchildren show 
respect for discarded Saturn? He had 
swallowed stones enough to mend the 
roads of a county, yet is as quietly set 
aside as the giant Rabelais speaks of, 
who, though he had swallowed wind- 
mills, was choked with a pat of butter. 
You, Eusebius, have always the clas- 
sics in your mouth; so I bring them 
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to your remembrance, that you may 
see even through their spectacles, that 
there is no occasion to congratulate 
any one on the birth of a grand- 
child. But if authors so treat or 
pass by these aged gentlemen, tell 
me, if you can, any one author of 
tale, novel, or Pay, that ever wrote a 
line for a grandfather reader. Neither 
« gentle reader,” nor ‘* courteous 
reader,” is addressed to them. It is 
curious, but, if you consider it, you 
will find, that by nearly all authors’ 
eyes, their readers are seen distinctly 
as considerably under thirty years of 
age—most, indeed, are under twenty ! 
You see at once what tastes authors 
cater for. There is little, indeed, in 
common with any but mere juvenile 
heads and hearts. Amidst all the mass 
of daily literature, either to amuse or 
to iastruct, there is scarcely a sooth- 
ing plaster for old age—even our 
modern divines have given up grand< 
sires and grandmothers. They belong 
to the Hospital of Incurables. They 
are not excitable enough ; and can’t 
learn so easily the trick, nor acquire 
the privilege, of presenting gloves, 
nosegays, and silver tea-spoons: so 
that there is scarcely a stray sermon 


printed for them, and that only by 


subscription. They are, in fact, ex- 
pected to read nothing but the news- 
papers, which are common to all ; and 
they are printed in such wretchedly 
small type, as plainly to show that 
such alate are not much thought of. 
No, Eusebius ; the “ reading public” 
are under age. The young march of 
intellect has tripped up the old one’s 
heels—the abstruse sciences are re- 
duced to easy slip-slop literature for 
the young. A child may teach his 
grandfather, but a grandfather will 
never teach his child again: so that 
race are altogether left out of con- 
sideration, even in publications of 
“ Tutors’ Assistants.” There has 
been, indeed, a sort of attempt of late 
to get up statistics for the old folk ; 
but it is a lame and quizzical thing. 

I am told that now there are very 
few grandsires in the great scientific 
body peripatetic. They run about the 
world at such a rate—“ modo me 
Thebis modo ponit Athenis”—that 
the respectably aged scientifics cannot 
possibly keep pace with them. Even 
if they can bear the fatigue of getting 
to the places, they are sadly foot- 
weary with the poe motion re- 
quired, the very first day of the series ; 
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so they get knocked mage off—and 
the rest take warning 

I tell you, the whole system of 
things is a sort of general vote of 
mankind, that there are to be neither — 
grandfathers nor grandmothers—that 
is, acknowledged as such; of which 
many must be exceedingly glad, see. 
ing that their grandsires have been, 
something like their old clothes, rather 
shabby “inexpressibles.” We follow 
the fashion of ‘* Young France,’’ and 
kick “ Old France!" There, too, 
writers are all for young readers: we 
are begrudged our very spectacles, 
that we should read at all! 

The last professed author that wrote 
for grandsires was the kind-hearted Sir 
Walter Scott ; and that he did in some 
of his prefaces. Fielding, however, be- 
fore him, was glorious in this respect, 
Tom Jones is a wonderful work: 
there are nuts to crack in it for those 
who have cut their wise teeth ; it is 
deep, and there is something for every 
time of life. 

But, Eusebius, if literature thus 
shamefully passes old grandfathers, 
or treats them contemptuously, what 
say you to music and painting? 
Handel and Purcell composed music 
for men, grand and thought-creating! 
Who composes music now, but mere 
tintinabula of folly or licentiousness, — 
with their butterfly flip-flap flights, and 
die-away cadences? I am sure of this 
—that neither grandfathers nor grand- 
mothers ought to be present when their 
grandchildren trill and warble inter- 
minable variations, that either have 
no meaning, or a bad one. _ The pre- 
sent musical world won’t compose for 
those old people who go about with 
cotton in their ears; and really, as 
things are, the best thing they can do 
is not to take it out, but to add a little 
more wadding, that they might have 
a chance of not hearing ! 

Painting is worse. Look at the 
print-shops, and tell me what you see 
there fit for a grandfather’s eyes: 
there is no appeal to his taste—to his 
feelings. We no longer have put 
before us the fine, pure, dignified sub- 
jects of saints and martyrs, nor grave 
and poetic history—painting heroic 
virtue, or meditation meet for age. 
We have prettinesses for children 
without end—plenty for that age 
which * gaudet equis canibusque ;” and 
wanton portraits, that shame the sit- 
ters, and make sinners. They won't 
now, Eusebius, give a penny for a 
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¢ Belisarius ;”. and our ‘f Books of 
Beauty” are not for elders. 

The arts, then, are not for us: and 
what is? Why, really, the only thing 
Ican think of at present are easy 
chairs! They are, in spite of the young 
world and young taste, made for us—at 
least, ifnot made for us, they suit us well, 
thongh they may owe their origin to 
the enervated and debilitated frames 
of the younger. Yet they do in- 
duce us to keep within doors, and 
enjoy an otium cum dignitate ; and 
thereby we old folks may save 
the reproach of casting a contempt 
upon age, as Bacon said we do, when 
old men sit basking in the sun at their 
doors in the open streets. You see 
by this remark of his, how well he knew 
that the tide of favour ran hard against 
grandfathers. And | think | have 
said enough, my dear Eusebius, to con- 
vince you of that, and that your con- 
gratulation was more than superfluous. 
Now let us make the best of it, and 
see if there is not some pleasant feel- 
ing after all soothing and deluding us 
at times into a belief that there is a 
gift conferred in this birth, There is 
a feeling of continuity.of existence— 
“quod facit per alterum facit per se.” 
If so, the things we now handle and 
see, all that makes to us the world, 
will be felt, seen, enjoyed by oursel ves— 
our other selves having the same con- 
sciousness of identity we now have— 
when we shall be bodily no more ; so 
that we may be in both worlds—in 
some way, we can’t tell how, but feel 
We may—at one and the same time, 
Grandchildren, then, are the links 
connecting both worlds. We trans- 
mit toposterity. That word “transmit ” 
implies that our act is continuous, for 
we do not altogether let go—what we 
transmit is even a part of ourselves, 
not only in outward resemblance, 
which is wonderfully strong, (for it is 
said that children are more like their 
grandfathers than their fathers;) but 
our minds, our dispositions, tastes, nay, 
extraordinary as it may seem, what we 
acquire. So that it would take a great 
Mahy generations to reduce man to a 
Savage—many generations before all 
acquired by ancestors would become 
weak in the transmission, and then 
cease. You surely do not think that 
the immediate progeny of the first wild 
horse could be compared with the after 
stock, after the race had gone some 

erations through the riding-school. 

or is this very difficult of physical 


solution ; for the brain is the. 
sensation — there all neryes fo hed 
the education. which affects that, by 
that affects the whole; and thus, if 
we may so say, an educated quality 
is given, and passed on, and so in suc. 
cession. Well, then, the old folks 
sometimes sit in their easy- chairs, and, 
in conceit of all their own fancies, 
think all will be continued by and in 
their pet grandchildren ; and so the 
go on improving their estates an 
houses—nay, their breed of horses and 
dogs, pigs and poultry, and on their 
deathbeds even give directions for the 
planting potatoes, which they think 
they shall eat by deputy. This is 
pleasant: they see the chubby things 
all alive and kicking, and satisfy them- 
selves with a continuity of existence, 
saying, where I am death is not—and 
in those dear creatures I shall be. If 
that bit of philosophy did not deserve 
a comfortable nap—you may be sure it 
was conceited in an arm-chair, cushioned 
with “all appliances and means to 
boot,’’—it must be an unpurchasable 
commodity, ‘Non gemmis, neque 
purpura venale, nec auro.” Here, 
then, I did not. “sleep with my fa- 
thers,” but with my grandchildren: 
that dream of life did not last long; 


for my neighbour the vicar of F,, with’ 


more and harder nails in his shoes than 
on his toes and fingers—those of the 
latter are no beauties—came stumpin 

into the room, and woke me, The 
first thing I did was to talk to him of 
his grandchildren, and of the last, and 
the yain man pulled a letter from 
his son-in-law out of his pocket, 
and read this sentence—* Dear little 
Georgy, your favourite and namesake, 


‘although he is a sweet creature, he is 


the most troublesome I ever saw, and 
would require two servants, instead of 
one ; his mother has no peace, day or 
night.” Now, what do you think of 
that? In. waking thoughts could I 
congratulate him, excepting that for 
the present he is out of the way of 
“the sweet creature >?” But let him 
grow up, and if he does not plague his 
grandfather he won't end as he hag 
begun. But mine is a granddaughter— 
no young wild fellow, who must have 
wild oats to sow—yes, sow—and put 
his grandfather's breast to the plough, 
to do the hard work for him—mine is a 
granddaughter! To speculate, then, 
in that line :—All is yet to come; for 
even in a year or two she will be not 
like what she is now. There is a run 
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of grestiones such as—will she be 
gentle or a hoyden ?—will she be wise 
or a fool, or neither—simply intelligent 
or stupid ?—will she have a hoarse or 
a soft voice ?—a pleasant or a vile tem- 
per? It is impossible to describe to 
you, Eusebius, the nervous interest 
the mere questioning of this kind 
creates ; alternately comes discomfort 
and pleasure. To run through the 
moral virtues and religious duties— 
how will she behave in them—is really 
running the gauntlet like a coward, 
Health and sickness follow—and then 
—but I won't anticipate any other evil 
at any rate; but all I can say is, 
that my friend the vicar’s daughter, 
that had given birth to this trouble- 
some child, had been brought up most 
tenderly, doated upon by father and 
mother, caressed and petted every 
hour of the day for eighteen years, so 
that you would have thought father, 
mother, and daughter could not have 
lived apart from each other a week; 
but at eighteen she coolly walked off 
one morning with a lieutenant of 
marines, whom she had not known 
more than two months, finding she 
could not live without Azm—and as 
soon as she was married gave this ac- 
count of it to her distressed parents: — 


“ My very dear Papa and Mamma—I 
could not really help it, Charles Henry 
is so gentle, so kind, so dear a man, so do, 
dear Pa and Ma, forgive us ; we could 
not, you see, live without each other, 
and I assure you it was all grandpapa’s 
doing, for he was always saying what 
a nice man Charles Henry is—and so, 
old as he is, he must know; so if there 
is any one to blame, it is grandpapa— 
Your most dutiful and affectionate 

‘© LetiT1aA SMALLARMS.,” 


It is quite frightful, my dear ‘Euse- 
bius to think of—shall I have to pet 
this little dear troublesome creature of 
mine, to coax and be coaxed—and 
then be the only one to be blamed if 
any thing goes wrong. She won’t go to 
a nunnery—you may be sure of that! 
So the safer way is in the beginning to 
keep one’s affections within. bounds, 
Grand-paternity (is there such a word?) 
is like a disease, like the ague—it 
has its hot and its cold fit. So I 
could now go on the other tack, and 
congratulate the sweet little beauty, 
for such I take it for granted she is, 
in beingborn into this world, while it is, 
as so many tell us, rapidly advan- 
cing towards its perfection—and, in 
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consequence, all that are born in itnow 
are in themselves more rfect, to 
bring about and be fit for that. perfect 
state of things. She might have been 
brought into the world before the 
patent-grand pianos were invented, be- 
fore any pianos at all, even before 
spinettas—some young ladies would 
shudder to think they might have heen 
born before Byron and Moore, but 
that I don’t think much of, The 
“¢ Melodies” may be very well, but 
‘¢ Corsairs” and those sort of things, 
don’t tend to promote the wishes of 
grandfathers. She might have been 
born before ‘finishing schools’’ had 
been set up, and never properly learnt 
to step in and out of a carriage, before 
carriages were known, or even pattens 
invented, and then would never have 
read Gay's /'rivia, and perhaps never 
will as it is, for in these scientific days 
it might be called drivial reading— 
excuse the pun—it is a little relief 
in a subject melancholy enough-the 
cold fit’s coming. She might have come 
into an unadorned world, before the art 
of painting on velvet, or any other paint- 
ing. What athought! to have been 
born when the only pictures were the 
Picts, and they in sad lack of clothing} 
She might have come before worsted- 
work slippers and purses were ready 
to her hand—might have walked about 
without a jupon or even a flannel petti- 
Coat, or on with a ‘‘gonnella”’ just up to 
her knees, like Guarini's ‘* Pastorella,”’ 
She might bave been burnt for a witch, 
or, in bloody Queen Mary’s days, for 
not being one. She might have been 
her own great-great-grandmother, and 
be now kneeling in effigy in the chapel 
at K,,. painted in black dress with 
white ruffs and red cheeks, eight 
daughters behind her, all growing small 
by degrees and beautifully less. She 
might have come as her great-great- 
aunt by the mother’s side, and married 
the gardener, and thus hurt the genea- 
logy tree—which, as Butler says, is like 
aturnip, with the best part underground, 
That genealogy tree—how queer to 
think of! Out of veneration will she 
date from me—from me, properly 
heralded and painted lying flat on my 
back, with a stake through my body, 
branching off into a tree, an heraldic 
Polydorus—and so framed and glazed 
shall I be put up in her boudoir, and 
in that of all that follow her, while my 
real and true portrait shall be stuck up 
in a garret, from which in due time 
it shall haye dropped off the nail, and 





some sixth or seventh in descent, a 
wicked urchin, will shoot at me for 
practice with his bow and arrow, and 
for joke blacken my eyebrows with the 
smut and smoke of a candle? There 
was, however, a country gentleman 
that did worse, for he hired a painter 
to put wigs upon his family portraits 
of Vandyke. I rejoice she wasn’t born 
a puritan, and shouldn’t like her to 
have gone to the threatre in Charles 
the Second’s days—she might then 
neither have been pure nor puritan. 
No—if she could have been better 
born, she could not have been born 
better than now—so it verifies and 
comes at last to the old saying, ‘‘ no 
time like the present,’”’ So it is non- 
sense to think of what might have been, 
let us be contented with what is; and 
so, Eusebius, let us just go and take 
a look at the infant. I don’t think 
this is very much in your way, so you 
shall see it through my eyes, and you 
won't think they are too partial. To 
look at an infant, though, is not always 
so easily done; you must speak to 
nurse first, for infants keep a sort of 
court, and have their antechambers, 
and mistresses of the robes too, and 
don’t lie now, as your friend and fa- 
vourite Horace did, the * animosus 
infans,” when the doves came and 
covered him with leaves. Our infants 
are not so easily got at. They used 
to have, what now I can’t exactly say, 
but so it was—as many wrappings as 
@ mummy, lying in a pyramid of 
clothes. And so they should, for is 
not an infant, Eusebius, the only mys- 
terious personage in a house ? all else 
you can scan, and know what they 
think, you read them—but an infant— 
what do you know about that? what is 
its consciousness, what is its mind, that 
which is above life, where too there is 
so little of life to overpower the divine 
particulam aure? It is the living mi- 
racle of the house: the coming into 
this world and the going out of it are 
the great mysteries which, though of 
human sufferance, are entirely out of all 
human knowledge—the living mystery 
is an infant. It is a pretty and a fond 
conceit, that when they smile in their 
sleep they are communicating with 
angels, those whom they were, as the 
nurses fondly think, conversant with 
before their entering on life, They 
are at once beautiful and awful; I 
wonder not, as parents look, they make 
them their idols and worship them, 
this natural affection moving, as it 
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were, in more than Pythian majesty. 
For they cannot speak, we read they 
dare not speak. They have that in 
them they must not tell; Deus ora 
Jrenat—thus the prophetess was made 
dumb: in as great a mystery utterance 
has been never given. There lies the 
child, we think, and it knows, and it 
alone, an incommunicable truth—that 
must not be entrusted to memory, but 
goes, and is utterly lost as humanity 
grows. This is too deep speculation, 
Eusebius, we are lost in it, and shall 
never make any thing of it—let us, as 
the poet says, touch a lighter strain, 
I asked you to look at the infant with 
me or through me—there isn’t much 
difference. If we hit the “mollia tem- 
pes fandi,” and the nurse be in good 
tumour, it is a pretty sight enough— 
she knows how to set it off to some 
advantage, to make it look straight, or 
not look at all, which is perhaps best, 
and as the infantine arms make their 
uncertain jerks, she gently waves the 
creature to make-you believe the little 
unknown has intentions of grace, an 
air of welcome to visiters and behold- 
ers ; and when she. perceives the un- 
meaning eyes to be twisting and rolling 
themselves as if to get out of their 
sockets, she adroitly and delicately 
dandles it upward, that it might feel 
the air fanning its eyeballs, and by 
instinct close the eyelids. These are 
the fine arts of nurses, and they paint 
you thereby as pretty babies as Guido 
—and he studied all their ways; and, 
Eusebius, did you ever see his picture 
of the Murder of the Innocents? I 
wonder mothers can ever look at it 
when I find the remembrance of it so 
touches the heart of a grandfather, 
perhaps it is because I am but a young 
one. At such times then, when, as in 
all shows, the shower is pleased, it is a 
pleasant sight, a very pretty sight, one 
that Correggio loved, and made of 
immortal beauty, but not “a beauty 
without paint”—but if the nurse 
chooses to give you an ugly view, it 
would be difficult to make a mask ugly 
enough to represent it—and what can 
I do with a pen-and-ink sketch, to re- 
resent more colours than the rainbow 
las, and none so bright? Whatever 
was angelic is gone—feature there is 
none left, but one shapeless mouth— 
that which was but recently the very 
rose-bud of beauty, the sole index of 
expression in an infantine face, sud- 
denly expands, distends, and fills up 
the whole face, a wondrous chasm for 
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such @ creature, and no xacp’ Borrwy 
either. You.look in wonder if it can 
ever get into its place again. The 
mouth is all inall toa child. Its very 
tears come through the mouth—so it 
cries entirely with the mouth; the 
only means by which it can make 
known its pleasure or pain. Nature 
has, therefore, given it a wonderful 
power, it can contract to a button or 
enlarge itself to a pocket. A friend 
of mine once told me that the reason 
his youngest son had so large a mouth 
was this—that he was, during the boy’s 
infancy, very much engaged in author- 
ship, and finding himself disturbed 
continually by the child’s crying, he hit 
upon the expedient of having a pap 
dish and spoon always at one elbow, 
and the child’s cradle was at the 
other; so whenever the urchin began 


to set up his pipes, in went the spoon 
into his mouth, and * that spoon,” 
said he, “being a table spoon, and 
going in so often, it stretched the boy's 
mouth so that it never could recover— 
and that is the reason my son Timothy 
has such a big mouth.” I mention 
this as a caution to all mothers and 
nurses, more particularly as big mouths 
require more to fill them all through 
life, and less good comes out of them. 
The beauty and ugliness of the same 
child is quite surprising. The most 
whimsical account of the ugliness of 
one isin Homer’s Hymn to Pan. The 
wood-god sees some nymphs at a foun- 
tain, bounds in among them, and, I 
suppose to quiz him, they sing of his 
birth, how his father Hermes fell in 
love with Dryope, and she—but see 
the hymn— 


‘* She bore him a wonderful son, 
Goat-footed, capricorn, rough, 
With a strange visage curled into laughter and fun, 
And indeed it was frightful enough ; 
For the nurse, in dismay, ran shrieking away, 
When she saw the babe bearded and bluff.” 


The idea of his frightening his nurse 
is capital—and I don’t wonder at it— 
for really the infantine faces one does 
sometimes see, especially when pre- 
sented as particular dears, do make one 
very desirous to walk off as soon as 
possible. Now I know well there will 
bea digression classical, and all to please 
you, who I verily believe had rather, for 
the sake of the Greek, dandle and kiss 
an infant Pan, thouglr black as a tinker, 
than my lady Grace’s milkwhite baby. 
Pan's father, Hermes, then was a wag— 
he was so tickled with his own child’s 
ugliness, that he tried to look like it, 
all he could; and he became so expert 
at last, that the mother goddesses used 
to ask him to put on the look to frighten 
their little celestials, when they did not 


behave themselves. Callimachus says 
he acted Cyclops, Argus, and Steropes, 
for the purpose—but the fact was, it 
was nothing but Pan’s face he put on. 
However, I give the passage from 
Callimachus, because it shows how the 
celestials treated their children, and 
that “raw-head and bloody-bones” is 
of antiquity, and should be respected 
on that account a little—not so utterly 
discarded as now by modern educa- 
tionists. . Hope and fear are both im- 
planted in us, and I suppose both work 

ood—and unless fear bave fair play, 
the child will grow up a conceited imp, 
and perhaps worship nothing but its 
own glorified self—you want the pas- 
sage from Callimachus, which I pro- 
mised you—so take it— 


‘‘ They [the ocean’s gentle daughters] trembled with affright, 

As well may be ; for even Queens celestial, when long past 

Their childhood years, with shuddering fears, behold the monsters vast. 
And offen in their infant state, and difficult to please, 

Hard to obey a mother’s sway, they hear such words as these ; 

‘Come Cyclops, Argus, Steropes, come take the wayward child.’ 

Then Hermes he within besoots his face, and looking wild, 

Comes forth a Cyclop grim and gruff; the affrighted infant flies 

To her mother’s breast, all closely press’d both hands before her eyes ” 


But of all the infants of whom we 
have record, this Hermes himself was 
the most wonderful—show me the 
lad at an infant-school that could 
come near him. Bornin the morning, 
he played upon the lyre the evening 


of the same day—not only played upon 
it, but made it, inventedit. Here was 
an “infant lyrist’"—what are your in- 
fant Lyrasto him? After playing a few 
tunes, and among them, “ over the hills 
and far away,” the conceit enters him, 
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anid off he sets, only a day old, over the 
hills indeed, to steal Apollo’s cows. 
He stole ‘em and killed ‘em, and 
returned, slipped through the key-hole 
and into his cradle in no time. 
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Apollo finds him out ahd comes'to his 
mother’s cave for him. The deserip- 
tion of the infant affecting sleep is ex. 
cellent—a most perfect imitation of 
every thing infantine— 


** Down to the cavernous chamber stepp’d 
Apollo, the far-darting god, 
The threshold in his wrath he trode. 
Him Hermes saw, duck’d down and crept 
Under his cradle clothes, hands, feet, and all, 
Huddled up close together, like a ball, 
Or smouldering faggot underneath its heap 
Of ashes ; thus lay Hermes in his nest, 
As ’twere a new-washed baby mass of sleep. 
Yet there withal his tortoise shell he press’d 
Tenderly under his infant arms caress d.” 


He didn’t want a nurse tosing to him.— 


** Hey diddle diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle,” 


would never have done for him. He 
composed his own music, and his own 
words. He made his instrument— 


‘“* This done, he aptly held his new-wrought toy, 
And with his plectrum smartly struck 
The strings alternate, that off shook 
Up from beneath his hands sounds of wild joy, 
Wonderfully bright—then gain’d he skill to reach 


A prelude in true notes, 


to each 


Carelessly humming, not with speech 
Articulate, at first, and story ; 

Till, warm’d, he reach’d his infant glory, 
And broke forth improvisatore.” 


It is not wonderful if the first sub- 
ject of his singing was quizzing his 
grandfather—for of him we are told he 


sang, and one may easily conjecture in 


Now here, Eusebius, I 
think one might make a grave note in 
the manner of learned commentators, 
and remark as | do not think any be- 
fore me have done, that after all the 
child's 


“* Hey diddle diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle. 
The cow jump’d over the moon, 
The little dog laugh’d to see such 
fine sport, 
And the dish ran away with the 
spoon,” 
may owe its origin to this first song of 
Hermes, and partly to his story of 
making his fiddle, of stealing the cow 
and leading it a pretty dance, poeti- 
cally over the moon—and the dish and 
the spoon he certainly sang of. For 
“the little dog laughed” is evidently 
Hermes himself, for a sad little dog 
was he certainlythe term is most 
characteristic— 
‘* He sang of the pots and pans, 
In the nymphs’ magnificent hall, 
Of the nipperkins, cups, and cans, 
The kettles, and skillets, and all.” 
It will hardly do to talk any more 
about infants after such a specimen, 


quite enough to check the growing 
pride of any grandfather, if he venture 
upon comparison. It would barely do 
to speak of Garagantua himself, who 
had seventeen thousand nine hundred 
and thirteen cows of the towns of Pau- 
tille and Breemond appointed for him; 
to furnish him with milk in ordinary. 
And this puts an idea of another note 
into my head, as a hint to a future 
historian of our country in the reign of 
Queen Victoria. That the farmers of 
Penyard in Somersetshire were so ex- 
cessively ignorant, as really to believe 
that the Queen of England, like a 
queen ant, must be bigger than any 
other of her kind; -and, discussing the 
subject, their ideas became so enlarged, 
as is wont to be the case, that they 
actually appointed a like number of 
cows as were appointed to Garagantua, 
to furnish her Majesty with a cheese 
for luncheon. I do not imagine the 
Penyard farmers had ever read Rabe- 
lais; but nature is nature—and this of 
the Queen and the farmers is a sketch 
from nature. But I cannot give you 
an immediate sketch from nature of 
my grandchild. She is out of sight, 
like a precious gem, as she is, packed 
in cotton, gone to her innocent dreams, 
and will awaken, if not in a squall, to 
an admiring world. Did you ever look 
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with an.artist’s eye at an infant’s hand 


and foot ?—they are the prettiest of 
embryo instruments, unless they be of 
the downright clown progeny, then 

they are a little indicative of the spade 

use—one to hold firm, the other to 

press down, pede fossor. The pre- 

sent helpless uselessness of the most 
helpful and useful of our members, of 
itself makes infancy a thing sui gen- 

eris. The hand that is hereafter to 

cut down a cuirassier or to fell oaks by 

the hundred, could not for the life of 
it hold a pin. Yet hold-my grand+ 

daughter is not destined to do such 

execution. The little angelic-looking 
hand—is it a fancy, or is the habit 
handed on ?—but the fourth finger of the 
left hand is surely a little pirky. up out 
from the rest, as if it knew it was to 
have the ring; while the whole right 
hand is grasping—as if practising ‘ to 

have and to hold.” It is plain the 
child takes after the mother. And 
did you ever note the form of infants, 

how unlike the after growth? They 

come into the world with every thing 
to learn, and so nature provides them 

with heads in proportion to a world of 
learning—every organ full ; then there 
is the body, so much out of size with 
regard to the limbs=that is the stock 
to grow out of. Other limbs are not 
wanted, so they are for the present 
left to themselves ; and ill would they 
shift for themselves if they had any 
thing to do—for they are cold ; all the 
vitality, as yet but weak, is gathered 
together, that none of its force should 
be wasted, and is in the main trunk— 
so that you generally find the extremi- 
ties of children cold. Then as growth 
comes on, what achange! Vitality is 
strong, youth pinches in the waist, 
there is no longer the big trunk, vita- 
lity is now strong and compact, and 
the vital heat can afford to be dissipat- 
ed, to be thrown into the extremities, 
that they too may be called into vigor- 
ous action, and at the same time carry 
off the fever heat and violence of grown 
nature. Then again when we decline, 
as it is fairly enough said, to second 
childhood, how certain is the return? 
The vital heat retreats to the citadel, 
and calls in all its forces, to maintain 
that which has less strength, and can- 
not afford to be dissipated; and so old 
people have cold hands and cold feet 
again, the trank increases, and there 
is roofn for the whole strength to gar- 
rison in, ‘The hot-headed youth, and 
cool-headed man, are expressions from 
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which and observation I collect the 
above; and that is quite as much 
physiéal knowledge of the matter as 
you or I want to know. So pass we 
on, and consider what a wonderful 
thing is the Pgsrtieengv—the “ knows 
ledge box,” and it need be capacious; 
The amazing power of children to 
learn is most striking to any one who 
for the first time crosses the Channel; 
he heats an urchin talk, and even ery; 
and complain, and scold, and go through 
all the exercises of humanity, in 
French—a mere infant of some two or 
three years, ina language that he has 
been in vain hammering at perhaps 
for twice as mavy years. But without 
going to France, is it not a wonder 
that the child should speak the Som- 
ersetshire language—or 2:Cwneny; to 
speak Devonshire, as the Rolliad has 
it? And yet these very Somersets and 
Devons, had accident made them open 
their eyes in India or Arabia, would 
have, in a year or two, spoken Hin« 
dostanee, and beaten, out and out, the 
Oxford and Cambridge professors of 
Arabic. When you hear mothers and 
nurses talk to children, you must ad- 
mire the difficulty put upon them in 
learning any language, How is the 
pure monosyllabic Saxon converted 
into a jargon lonicized—Georgy- 
porgy and coachy-poachy. Is this 
what Aristotle calls Atxriany Agwonay? 
Perhaps, however, that makes us such 
a rhyming nation. Be that as it may, 
1 dare say you remember Dean Swift’s 
specimen of talk to a child; turn to 
it, it will amuse you; that too, is a 
sketch from nature. 
You see by the variety of my spéecu- 
lations, that I begin to cast great 
things in my mind, dnd, in truth, I 
find myself growing in fondness, and 
am already an incipient fool of a 
grandfather; but I shall be cautious 
how I draw the curtain from the 
cradie, and present the babe to your 
more near and scrutinizing view, lest 
I meet with what befell our friend 
Hermes we have been talking about, 
who wrapt up his ugly bantfing Pan, 
and flew with him to Olympus, and 
‘into the presence of the gods, with 


‘© Look ye all at my beautiful child.” 


They all burst out in a roar of langh- 
ter; and perhaps I might join in the 
laugh, should one be set up, for in 
that case Jupiter was the grandfather. 
— Vive, Valeque. y 
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THE CANADAS, 


TueEre are peculiarities in the pre- 
sent state of England and Europe, 
which might much better occupy the 
attention of our political economists, 
than endless squabbles about poor- 
rates and corn-laws. The especial 
characteristic of our age is the pro- 
gress of manufactures and matters 
connected with commerce. The last 
age was a warlike one—the age be- 
fore, a scientific one. Of course, 
there were years of peace in the one, 
and masses of ignorance in the other. 
But the image and superseription of 
an extraordinary propensity to scien- 
tific research certainly distinguished 
the 17th century. And with Marl- 
borough at one end of the next, and 
Napoleon at the other, the warlike 
usage of the 18th needs not dread 
much scepticism. But our present 
age is the reign of the power-loom, 
the steam-boat, the railroad, and a 
crowd of inferior, yet vigorous, mani- 
pulators of the rude material of 
human comfort, and human dominion, 
over the sterility and stubbornness of 
our general mother. Fifty thousand 
pounds of cotton, fifty years ago, were 
enough for the fingers of all the 
weavers of England—fifty millions 


are nearer the demand at the present 


moment! And the demand is grow- 
ing; and, though there are fluctua- 
tions in trade, the trade is still grow- 
ing: and though merchants complain 
of overworking, (and when did they 
not complain?) yet every day sees 
some striking and powerful invention 
for working more, adopted in the 
great factories, and their produce 


‘swelling from warehouse to ware- 


house, until the land is loaded with 
the labours of Birmingham, Manches- 
ter, Sheffield, and the hundred other 
depots of the forge, the mine, and the 
loom. 

And the striking feature of the case 
is, that it is utterly impossible to stop 
this progress. No law can bind 
human invention. All the Parlia- 
ments since the Wittenagemote, could 
not prevent an Arkwright from aban- 
doning his barber’s block, to teach 


wires and springs to weave gowns 
and petticoats innumerable, without 
the help of man ; or a Watt, to leave 
the mending of barometers, or the 
polishing of spectacle-glasses, for the 
creation of that colossal drudge, the 


fiery giant who defies the storm, and. 


treads the ocean like a master, orion 
the land carries a village on his back, 
with the speed of a bird! 

This process must go on, until 
every labour of the human hand is 
superseded by the wheels and straps 
of machinery. The first result, of 
course, will be the gradual dismissal 
of the multitude whose labour now 
aids the wheels and straps. But time 
will finish the system ; and our facto- 
ries, instead of being filled with the 
busy hum of man, woman, and child, 
will be as silent as the neighbouring 
cemetery, or exhibit nothing but a 
solitary watchman parading through 
the wood and iron population of hooks 
and rollers, and bars, and barrels, 
taking care that théy keep the peace, 
and do their work without flaming out 
against each other. The inevitable 
consequence will be the dispersion of 
the English workmen. But where 
shall they go? 

It isremarkable that all the European 
nations are following precisely the 
same course, all buying, borrowing, or 
stealing machinery. All laying pro- 
hibitory laws on British produce, and 
all toiling, most foolishly we admit, to 
raise every inch of every possible ma- 
nufacture, within their own frontiers. 
British commerce, in objects of this 
kind, is continually the source of that 
grim jealousy with which the beggar 
spirit of the foreigner rejoices in 
every opportunity of thwarting the 
prosperity of England. Some of them, 
of course, must be slower in this pro- 
cess than others, and some may wait 
till the next century, but the principle 
is laid down, and the result is inevit- 
able. 

Yet, all this tends to a great con- 
summation. The filling of those 
mighty spaces of the earth which Pro- 
vidence has given into the hands of 
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Great Britain, is the palpable pur- 
pose. Excluded from the European 
markets, hos age will necessarily look 
with a steadier eye to the colonial. 
Her workmen, sinking into indolence 
at home, will necessarily look for oc- 
cupation beyond the sea; and the'con- 
sequence will ultimately be, that ‘this 
country, supplying the great trans- 
oceanic regions with manufactures 
produced without an effort, without 
subjecting man to disease, unhealthy 
air, or even to irksome confinement, 
will obtain wealth without effort, sus- 
tain empire without difficulty, and 
act as the guide, sustainer, and sove- 
reign of mighty realms, inhabited by 
nations speaking her language, en- 
lightened by her literature, and '‘at- 
tached to her by the noblest of all ties— 
parental memories, and the inherit- 
ance of a pure religion. 

Is. this all to be deemed fantastic ? 
Certainly not. It is the very thing 
which is realizing hour by hour. The 
operation is byt begun; we see only 
the first burst of the great stream of 
civilization forcifg its way among the 
obstructions of 6000 years. But those 
very obstructions, once mastered, will 
only increase the velume and strength 
of the current; and we shall see, for 
‘the first time, the great problem solved 
of the art of making dependent states 
free without insubordination, strong 
without revolt, and civilized without 
corruption. In this spirit, we look to 
the Canadas, and receive, with ‘pa~ 
triotic interest, all solid knowledge 
contributed by our countrymen. 

The importance of the Canadas, the 
vast variety of their produce, the po- 
pulation which is continually pouring 
into them, and their influence on the 
manufacturing opulence and industry 
of Great Britain, give the strongest 
possible interest to all the substantial 
information which we can acquire on 
the subject. We have had a good 
deal of slight and general description 
from amateur travellers during the 
few past years; and we are indebted 
to them for picturesque descriptions of 
the scenery, and amusing anecdotes 
of the people. But the work which 
supplies us with our present informa- 
tion is of a more substantial order, 
and by an individual more than usu- 
ally qualified—a lieutenant-colonel in 
the British engineers; who bore the 
commission of lieutenant-colonel com- 
manding the militia of several dis- 
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tricts in Upper Canada; and who, in 
the pursuit of his various duties, has 
examined the country in its whole 
vast extent, from Labrador to Lake 
Huron. This clever writer, wisely 
adopting Aristotle’s famous precept, 
to begin at the beginning, com- 
mences with the departure of his 
ship from the London Docks, and - 
gives us a sketch of his voyage 
across the A tlantic—a matter for which 
he apologizes, but we think unneces- 
sarily, and regret only that he did 
not give it at much greater length. 
However, he gives us valuable re- 
marks on some precautions which 
ought to be adopted by all emigrants 
in the usual sailing vessels, First of 
all, he advises them to ascertain par- 
ticularly in what class the vessel is 
rated on Lloyd's books, and take care 
not to be deceived by having AE. 1, 
printed or written on her placard, in 
such a manner as to make the second 
letter, E, almost invisible—a trick fre- 
quently performed. A. 1. is a first- 
class vessel, as to security in insu- 
rance lists. AE. 1. is an old ship, 
which may, however, be perfectly sea. 
worthy, and, by making minnte en- 
uiries, this is easily ascertained. He 
urther advises, that the character of 
the master who is to navigate the ves- 
sel, should be ascertained as to sobriety 
and seamanship; that the fitness and 
quantity of the sea stores should be 


-looked into ; that a sufficient quantity 


of fresh provisions should be laid in 
by the owners of the vessel ; that the 
nature and strength of her crew should 
be considered ; as also the provision 
of nautical instruments, chronometers 
and barometers, &c., which are sel- 
dom to be found on board of traders. 
Now, we are perfectly satisfied of the 
value of those precautions ; but we are 
equally satisfied that they can never 
be adopted by the majority of persons 
for whom they are intended. What 
hope, for instance, could the poor 
farmer or labourer have, of ascertain- 
ing any one of those points from a 
rapacious shipowner or sulky = 
tain? The only true expedient wo 

be, the appointment of public officers 
to inspect the condition of every emi- 
grant ship, to take care that they 
should be in proper order in every 
sense of the word ; and this in spite of 
the tricks of owners, or the ignorance 
of untaught and vulgar personages, 
from whose oe 80 many 
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dreadful casualties may arise, We 
know no subject more befitting the 
attention of the accomplished mini- 
ster who now presides over the home 
department. . 

e recommends further, that the 
embarkation should take place, if pos- 
sible, in April or May, and should 
not by any means be delayed later 
than June; thus insuring the best sea- 
son of the year for the voyage, long 
days and short nights down the Chan- 
nel and across the Atlantic, and ar- 
rival ia fine weather, by which the 
settlers are enabled to go as far west- 
ward as they please, and establish 
themselves before the winter sets in, 

The passage down the Channel 
scarcely gives the idea of a sea voy- 
age. It is a succession of panoramic 
views, now of France, now of Eng- 
land, marked by names which belong 
to history, and teeming with personal 
and public recollections. It is only 
when England is left on the lee, that 
the true feeling of the sea voyage be- 
gins, The voyager then finds him- 


self in a new world; he watches every 
sail that appears along the horizon— 
“ every ripple in the water is marked, 


to see if it is not formed by some un- 
known monster in the deep”— the 
voyager begins to know the faces of 
the sailors, visits the caboose, de- 
scends into the hold, listens to the 
sailor’s song of an evening on the 
forecastle, and begins to ask the mas- 
ter and the mate the situation of the 
ship, the chances of the weather, and 
the probable duration of the voyage. 
The voyage continued with no more 
than the usual alternation of calms and 
Gules, until they reached the banks of 

ewfoundland. On the passage they 
were surrounded at one period by 
dolphins, some of which they caught, 
and which Colonel Bonnycastle de- 
scribes as abounding in much more 
brilliant colours than are generally 
conceived, though he repels the com- 


mon notion, that those colours increase’ 


in beauty in the dying fish.- On the 
contrary, though they certainly change, 
the change is from brightness to faint- 
ness, But he tells us, that when in 
the water, nothing can exceed the 
beauty of the dolphin as he plays 
round the ship. The green tinge of 
the transparent wave gives him the 
Most gorgeous appearance, and the 


brilliancy of his colours, when illu- , 


mined. by the sunshine, surpasses de- 
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scription, However; the Colonel 


attempt the description, to our idea 


very successfully; and the creature 
certainly appears an extraordinary 
combination of all kinds of brilliancy, 
Speaking of one of those which they 
caught, he says,—* Its colours gener- 
alized were a dark but lively blue on the 
back, interspersed with magnificent 
spots of ultramarine; next came a 
band, joining by imperceptible grada- 
tions with the former, of a dark. but 
clear sea-green, covered with the same 
eye-like spots; then another band, or 
shade of light or vivid sea-green, also 
similarly, but less frequently spotted, 
The centres of the sides were painted 
with orange, red, and golden colours, 
intimately blended, and the belly 
passed into a cerulean blue and a bril- 
liant white. Few macule occupy 
these last shades. The tail was sub- 
dued white, with golden shades, The 
head was similarly coloured as the 
body, the bands continuing along it ; 
but the beauty of the dorsal fin exceeds 
any attempt at description—the blue 
with which it was coloured was dark, 
and at the same time transparent, 
The other fins were of a lighter, but 
less lively blue; the mouth and lips 
of a pale white,” 

They were now rapidly approaching . 
the banks of Newfoundland, a sort of 
halfway house for which the voyagers 
to America always look out, with the 
eagerness of people weary of the mono- 
tony of sea and sky. They gradually 
perceived the vicinity of the Banks, by 
the flights of birds, the colour of the 
water, and the fog which seems to lie 
more or less at all times over these 
huge submarine mountains. On find- 
ing the sea shoaling gradually, all 
hands were busy fishing, and they 
hauled up twenty-one large cods ; but 
such is the habitual abundance of this 
grand fish depot, that they looked 
upon themselves as in ill luck, He 
vindicates the character of Mother 
Carey’s chickens, and classes the no- 
tion of their portending storms among 
vulgar errors, as in his voyages he 
had often met them without mischief. 
But the sea is a perilous element after 
all. One adventure was near bringing 
his voyage to a premature termination. 
On the Ist of September, in the 
middle of the night, they had a perfect 
calm; but in a moment there came on. 
one of those heavy squalls to which 
the Banks are subject, and took the 
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ship aback; a circumstance attended 
with considerable danger to a heavily 
loaded vessel, but most frequently oc- 
curring to merchantmen, the masters 
of which in general, owing to their 
want of hands, are too~careless about 
carrying sail, and will not take in a 
stitch of canvass duringacalm. After 
the squall they had a starlight night, 
but a still narrower escape. A high 
sea was running, and on a sudden the 
mate, whose watch it was, loudly 
called the master out of his bed, telling 
him that a ship, with all sail set, was 
coming on them right before the wind. 
The helmsman, ina fright, put the helm 
the wrong way; and the master had 
but just time himself to right the ves+ 
sel, when the stranger shot athwart 
our stern, so near that it almost touch- 
ed us. The two masters congratu- 
lated each other on their escape. The 
source of the hazard seems to have 
been, as in nine cases out of ten, negli- 
gence; there being no lights in the 
forecastle, a precaution which should 
be always taken at night. 

They soon had another peril. If 
all the emigrant vessels were as un- 
lucky as the ship carrying out this 
officer, (which we presume to have 
been a transport in the Government 
service, ) we should not be surprised if 
calamities were still more common 
than they unfortunately have been with- 
in the last few years, 

They had run on, meeting sharks, 
whales, grampuses, and flying fish ; 
and at length approached the Ameri- 
ean shore in a most hazardous proxi- 
mity. On the 4th, the night was 
stormy. They ran allthis night seven 
knots and a half an hour, though their 
reckoning was by no means assured, 
and the master had never sailed in 
those seas before. * I feel convinced,” 
says the Colonel, “ that he did not 
conceive he was near the land, as he 
would certainly not have made all sail 
in a dark stormy night. And I be- 
lieve he was not a little surprised, 
when, on the morning of the 5th Sep- 
tember, at about five o’clock, the day- 
light showed him, during the heaviest 
part of the gale, the land of America !” 
Before them now lay a long line of 
high, bold, romantic shore—the iron- 
bound coast of the island of CapeBreton. 

They now met another severe gale, 
in the mouth of the Gulf of St Law- 
rence. It lasted from mid-day until 
night; and—*the venturous master 


carrying, as usual, rather a heavy 
press of sail when it came on, sprung 
the fore-yard, and, not being able to 
ease off the mainsail, was in absolute 
fear that his mainmast would have gone 
by the board; which, or else the up- 
setting of the vessel, must have hap- 
pened, if the weak crew, after great 
exertions, had not succeeded in letting 


it oe 

hey were now approaching the 
St Lawrence, when they saw a phe- 
nomenon which it would have 288 
well worth the voyage and all its perils 


‘to see. About two in the morning, 


the mate suddenly roused all the 
sleepers in their hammocks, by calling 
loudly for the master to come on deck, 
as he observed a most unusual appear- 
ance on the lee-bow. The weather 
had been cold, but there was a clear 
starry firmament, when in a moment 
the heavens became overcast to the 
southward, and an instantaneous and 
intensely brilliant light, resembling a 
fiery aurora, shot out of the sea, and 
rendered every thing minutely dis- 
cernible, even to the mast-head. The 
mate and his watch immediately put 
the helm down, called up the whole 
crew, and awakened the captain ; but 
before this was accomplished, the light 
had spread more vividly than ever 
over the whole sea, and the waves, 


. hitherto tranquil, became much agi- 


tated, while thick dark clouds from the 
land seemed to threaten dreadful 
weather. The spectacle continued to 
increase in beauty. The whole sea, 
as far as could be seen, was at length 
one entire sheet of an awfully brilliant 
flame, above which shone, along the 
base of the high, frowning, and dark 
land abreast of them, a long and mag- 
nificent line of fire.” 

‘“ The fish, plentiful in these latitudes, 
and of a large size, seemed alarmed ; 
long, tortuous, darting lines of light, 
in a contrary direction to the sea, 
showed immense numbers of large 
fish, flying about as if they were lost. 
The wind, which had increased a little, 
had a peculiar hollow sound; and, 
after a length of time passed in con- 
templating this splendid and extraor- 
dinary scene, day broke slowly, the 
sun rising very fiery and gloomily.” 

«¢ To sail on a sea of fire,” the wri- 
ter observes, ‘is the only similitude 
I can fancy to this really awful scene. 
I have frequently seen the waters of 
the ocean on fire, as it is vulgarly 
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termed ; but then only in small mass- 
es, and no more to be compared to 
what we there witnessed, than a No- 
vember day, when the sun passes 
murkily through the fog of England, 
is to the bright and glorious appear- 
ance of that luminary on a fine day in 
the tropics. The oldest sailor in our 
. vessel had never witnessed any thing 
bearing even a distant resemblance to 
it; except ‘the master, who asserted 
that he had once seen something very 
like it somewhere in the Trades. The 
brilliancy of the light may be concei- 
ved, when ‘I say, that the spritsail- 
yard and mizen-boom were lit by the 
reflection as if they had had gas lights 
suspended to them ; and before the day 
broke, at four o’clock, I could see the 
most minute objects on the face of my 
watch. This appearance came first 
from the north-west, and there had been 
a slight aurora about eleven o’clock.”’ 

We envy the writer such an exhi- 
bition. Its beauty must have been of 
the most surprising order. But we 
wish that he had examined his philo- 
sophical instruments during its conti- 
nuance: we should like to know es- 
pecially what effect it had upon any 
magnetic apparatus, or, if he had no- 
thing of that kind in his possession— 
which we can scarcely suppose in the 
provision of an engineer officer, sent 
out to inspect public works at the pre- 
, Sent day—yet he might have looked 
at the ship’s compass. The phenome- 
’ non was probably magnetic ; in fact, an 
aurora making its theatre of the ocean, 
instead of dazzling us from tho skies. 

At length came the pilot, and all 
‘was security and eagerness for shore. 
But another fine display was still in 
reserve forthem. The northern la- 
titudes certainly seem rich in bril- 
liant developments of the upper re- 
gions. They had a sunset which ex- 
cited the attention of all on board. 
First, there was a double sun by 
reflection, each equally distinct. Af- 
terwards, when the orb descended a 
certain depth, a solid body of light, 
equal in breadth with the sun, but of 
great length from the shore, shot down 
on the sea, and remained like a broad 
golden column, or bar, until the black 
high land hid the luminary itself. 
This occurred near Cape Deamon. 
On the opposite shore all was dull, 
the clouds being halfway down the 
lower mountains of the coast. 

They had now got into the St 


Lawrence, and were able to enjoy life 
free from the terrors of the 

the noble expanse of the finest river 
of North America, and scenery of 
remarkable diversity and grandeur, 
In this spirit of good-humour with 
every thing round him, the Colonel 
pays a debt of gratitude to his dinner. 
** At our first anchorage,” says he, 
‘‘ our dinner consisted of a preserved 
turkey, preserved soup and bouilli, 
and new potatoes which had been kept 
in earth. These vegetables we had 
every day, as well as preserved milk 
for tea and breakfast, and our Thames 
water had always proved good.” 

The traveller may well congratu- 
late himself on the ingenuity of mo- 
dern invention, which thus supplies 
him with fresh provisions in traver- 
sing the ocean. A voyage from China 
may now be made with a dinner, sup- 
plied every day, which would not dis- 
grace the London Tavern. As the 
vessel advanced up the river, the fea- 
tures of the Canadian shore loomed 
out to greater advantage. Passing 
the Falls of Montmorency, one of the 
most beautiful of cascades, though 
not the grandest in a country which 
boasts of Niagara, they reached the 
great basin of the St Lawrence, 
a road capable of containing any 
navy that ever swam.” Here they 
were surrounded with the picturesque. 
The lofty promontory of Cape Dia- 
mond rose before them, the rich and 
large island of Orleans lay astern, the 
bold mountains of Canada were on the 
right, and Point Levi on the left. As 
they pressed towards the shore of Point 
Levi, they saw a group which re- 
minded them that they had reached 
the new world of the West. An In-« 
dian encampment was seen in the 
woods near the beach, their night fires 
were expiring, and a man and woman 
were pacing about before their canoes, 
evidently watching them. The writer 
here drops into a little sentimentality, 
at which we are surprised in a man 
of his sense. He tells us that ** the 
poor ereatures seem to have been 
pushed back into the lonely cove of 
the wood, by the arrogant intruders 
on their soil.” But without venturing 
to defend the conduct of the Yankee, 
whose principles and practice seem to 
be generally regulated by his purse, 
we have no hesitation in saying, that 
if the Indian tribes have dwindled 
away, the work is their own. It is 
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disease and intemperance that have 
thinned the Indian numbers.. Wher- 
ever the British government could re- 
concile them to a life of peace and 
industry, they have been protected 
and provided for; their original life 
was a life of bloodshed and famine, 
and the happiest of all exchanges for 
savagery is civilization, But there 
are wilful beggars in all countries, 
and the wretched Indian who sells 
every thing for rum, must make up 
his mind to dwell in the cove of the 
woods, or where he can. 

From the anchorage at King’s 
Wharf, the city of Quebec opens on 
the view, and the whole scene was 
singularly imposing. Towering over 
the mast-head rose Cape Diamond, 
three hundred and twenty feet above 
the river, its summit crowned, and its 
brow surrounded, with powerful forti- 
fications. Further to the right, along 
the water’s edge, extends the Lower 
city, surmounted by the Upper. The 
style of building, as well as the situa- 
tion, renders Quebec a picturesque 
object. The assemblage of numerous 
spires, coated with tin, glittering like 
silver in the sun; the strong stone 
dwellings, mixed with painted wooden 
houses, hanging as it were on the face 
of a precipice; the military works, 
which look impregnable; the lofty 
watch-tower, from which signals were 
continually making; the workmen busy 
on bastions, high above the mast- 
head, gave a land view strikingly 
combined with that afforded by the 
bright bosom of the mighty river. 
There lay a sixty-four gun-ship, bear- 
ing the admiral’s flag, the long line of 
merchantmen, steam-boats darting in 
all directions, boats of every kind sail- 
ing or rowing, and, to complete the 
picture by a characteristic of the coun- 
try, the birch canoe of the Indian 
paddling along. But there is another 
species of boat used here, which might 
be well adopted in England wherever 
the heavy expense of the steamer was 
a consideration, This is a team-boat 


with paddle-wheels, moved by four 
horses, treading in a circle in the 


centre of the waist. It appears, to 
answer the helm perfectly well, and 
to be a popular mode of conveyance— 
the passengers are probably glad to 
find a vessel in which they can neither 
be blown up, nor burnt; but its powers 


are limited—it wants the mighty 


strength that makes the steam-boat 
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a floating palace marching the rapids 
and the ocean. 

Quebec, in the Lower town, shows 
its French origin at first sight. High 
stone houses, with long folding win- 
dows, of a substantial but an unfinished 
appearance ; narrow streets, very far 
from clean ; but little display of shop- 
windows, and no great outward signs 

-of business, mark this portion of the 
city. Several steep flights of steps, 
which must be very awkward and 
dangerous in the winter, lead to the 
Upper town, where wider streets, kept 
in rather better order, a better ae 
of building, and more apparent com- 
fort, prevail. 

At the distance of about half a mile 
from the eity is a spot hallowed to 
English recollections—the field on 
which the gallant General Wolfe 
conquered Canada—the heights of 
Abraham. Itis a sort of plain, much 
broken, covering the centre of a jag- 
ged ridge. The cove where, under 
the face of an apparently impassable 
series of rocks, piled above each other, 
he effected his landing before day- 
break on the 13th of September 1759, 
is an object of great interest to the 
traveller; but there is some difficulty 
in finding it without a guide. The 
Colonel, in the true spirit of one who 
honours the memory of a hero, suggests 
that the ground should be made pub- 
lic property, and that a monument 
should be raised to the memory of 
the conqueror and his brave compan- 
ions. He tells us that even the 
stone which was placed to mark the 
spot where Wolfe fell, has been re« 
moved by the owner of the ground ; 
and that the reason of this miserable 
act was, ‘*to prevent the curious from 
intruding on his premises.” No doubt, 
the Joe Hume breed is to be found 
among the pedlars of Canada, as well 
as, unbappily, among ourselves ; and 
its patriotic parsimony would raise an 
outcry. against any honour to talent 
or bravery, which threatened to cost 
its pocket half a farthing. Still there 
are manly minds in the world as well 
as beggarly ones, and we fully hope 
that the British Government will 
adopt the suggestion. ‘This hal- 
lowed earth,” says the spirited writer, 
‘** should never have passed into pri- 
vate hands. The public of a land 
where freedom is not a name, claim it 
for their own. There should have been 
reared the ‘starry-pointing pyramid,’ 
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which, by the hand of Lord Dalhousie, 
has been placed at the chateau gate.” 
As an engineer, the Colonel’s opin- 
ion on the fortifications has a pecu- 
liar value; and we are gratified by 
hearing that when the city, in addi- 
tion to the works which had already 
made it famous among fortresses of 
the second order, shall have those 
which are contemplated, it will be one 
of the strongest places of its kind in 
the world ; and that, on the whole, “it 
presents an excellent study of an irre- 
gular fortress to the military eye.” 
Those we regard as good tidings ; for 
we know that, within even the.last ten 
years, serious apprehensions were en- 
tertained by military men of its insecu- 
rity, in case an unexpected rush were 
made in force from the American side. 
Forty or fifty thousand men, headed 
by a good officer, and conducted by any 
of those clever French artillerists and 
engineers who were then flocking to 
America, might formidably try the 
strength of the fortress by a coup-de- 
main. That no American force 
could take Quebec, if prepared for a 
siege, we fully believe; but its impor- 
tance is incalculable; and we shall 
be glad to feel assured that it is made 
strong enough to resist, at any notice, 
both the disaffection which radicalism 
has sowed within Lower Canada, and 
the rancorous and unprincipled hosti- 
lity which the perpetual craving of 
the United States for every thing that 
belongs to others, nurtures beyond 
the frontier. The garrison at pre- 
sent is strong—it usually consists of 
two regiments of the line, two compa- 
nies of artillery, and one of sappers 
and miners. Besides these, there are 
at all times immediately available, a 
fine corps of militia cavalry, and two 
battalions of infantry, with a propor- 
tion of artillery ; so that the place is 
now never inadequately garrisoned. 
The fixed population of the city is 
about 18,000. The latitude is 46° 
50’. 
The steam-boat is now the general 
conveyance for passengers on the St 
Lawrence, and on the 17th of Septem- 
ber the writer embarked for Montreal. 
The whole northern bank of the St 
Lawrence seems to form a continua- 
tion of farms from Quebec to Mont- 
teal; but the approach to the latter 
city is rendered difficult by a rapid, a 
mile below. This was too much for 
the small steam-boats that were once 
‘ 
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used, and they were obliged to be 
assisted by teams of oxen; but the 
large steamers which are now employ- 
ed are more powerful, and force their 
way up the current, yet still with no 
slight difficulty. 

“ It was an interesting scene,” says 
the Colonel, “ to look on the high bank 
covered with foliage, in the bright 
star-light, while, though plying im- 
mense power, we were sometimes 
perfectly stationary amid the silent 
swiftness of the mighty river. Such 
is the strength and volume with which 
the St Lawrence rushes at this place, 
that ships were formerly detalead even 
for weeks, only two miles from the 
city, waiting for a strong north-east 
wind to stem it. Steam-boats of a 
large size conquer the obstacle; but 
it is still difficult to tow vessels up.” 
He adds, however, with more elo- 
quence than exactness, that in this 
instance * the powers of nature, ex- 
cited without visible efforts, seem 
proudly to contemn the insignificance 
of man.” We think quite the con- 
trary. The effort of a torrent is just 
as visible as the effort of a steam-boat, 
and, so far as the contest goes, man 
has clearly the best of it. The steam- 
boat makes its way in spite of the 
torrent, and art beats nature. This 
rapid, however, is a serious obstacle 
to the commerce of Montreal, and 
unless a canal is formed to escape it, 
the result will appear in the shape of 
a new city at the foot of the rapid, 
which will quietly draw away the com- 
merce of the old one, and leave it 
only a recollection. 

The banks of the St Lawrence 
seem to be strikingly beautiful; but 
the order of their beauty differs re- 
markably in different parts. At Que- 
bec, it has the grandeur of mountain 
and promontory—at Montreal it has 
the wildness and force of a succession 
of rapids, embosomed in foliage and 
luxuriant landscape. The fitting spot 
to obtain the view of this picturesque 
city and region, is the summit of one 
of the hills in the island of Montreal. 
From this the “ grand rapids" are to 
be seen in all their extent and anima- 
tion. Below you is seen, through a 
clear atmosphere, a large city, irregu- 
larly grouped in lofty dwellings of 
dark lime-stone, wooden edifices paint- 
ed of all colours, monasteries, churches, 
and public buildings, with tin roofs 
and spires shining like polished silver ; 
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and these are contrasted at your feet, 
and immediately around the mountain, 
with pretty country houses, gardens, 
orchards, and rich farms. Montreal 
has long been the great entrepdt of 
the north-west traders, and also of the 
mercantile relations of Canada with 
the United States; it is 120 miles 
south-west of Quebec, and more than 
a degree south, which makes a consi- 
derable difference in the earliness of 
its vegetation; but its alternations of 
climate are formidable. The winter's 
cold is intense, sometimes almost to 
the freezing point of mercury, and 
the summer's heat is equally trying, 
sometimes mounting to the tempera- 
ture of the tropics. The general 
style of building is the old French 
—large stone houses, which, as the 
stone is dark, and they have the taste- 
less habit of painting the doors and 
window-shutters of the same colour, 
give the streets a dungeon look. The 
mixture of races forms one of the 
curiosities of this curious city. ‘* One 
is amused by seeing the never-chan- 
ging lineaments, the long queue, the 
bonnet rouge, and the incessant gar- 
rulity of Jean Baptiste, mingling with 
the sober demeanour, the equally un- 
changing feature, and the national 
plaid of the Highlander; while the un- 
tutored sons of labour from the Green 
Isle, are here as thoughtless, ragged, 
and numerous, as at Quebec. Among 
all those, the shrewd and calculating 
citizen from the neighbouring Repub- 
lic, drives his hard bargain, with all 
his wonted industry, amid the fumes 
of Jamaica and gin-sling.” We sup- 
pose that the Indian might be occa- 
sionally present, to complete the 
group with a figure fortunately pass- 
ing away, and which, in another half- 
century, will probably live only in 
picture galleries and romances. 
Colonel Bonnycastle makes fre- 
quent complaints of the conduct which 
the American Government, if there 
be such a thing, suffers its subjects 
to exhibit on the frontier. In allud- 
ing tothe capture of Ogdensburg, a 
small American town opposite to 
Presburg, he says that unoffending 
travellers along the Canadian road 
were frequently fired at from rifles on 
the American side, and cafnon-shot 
was also frequently fired across the 
ice ; the consequence of which cruel- 
ties was a determination to punish 
the town, which was attacked and 
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captured accordingly. He justly sa 
that pdt J tinprotected villages te 
the depth of a Canadian winter, firing 
across the lines on women and chil. 
dren, and firing into dwellings where 
no annoyance had been offered, are 
acts not of a civilized nation, but of 
savages. In a note, alluding to an- 
other part of the river, the Thousand 
Islands, he tells us, that it was among 
these that the “ would-be bucanier, 
Will Johnson, played his game for no- 
toriety, which commenced and ended 
with the felon’s crime of burning, not 
a house, but a steam-boat, and gal- 
lantly turning a few defenceless wo- 
men out of it, to perish among the 
winds and snows of a northern win- 
ter. They were saved, however, by 
chance, and the disgusting brute—for 
he deserves no better name—has since 
been consigned to oblivion.” 

The Thousand Islands is one 
of the most extraordinary and beau- 
tiful displays of river scenery in the 


-warld; it is an expansion of the 


St Lawrence forcing its way through 
a vast number of granite rocks, of 
different sizes, and of every conceiva- - 
ble shape and verdure. The Colonel's 
theory is, that in ages beyond human 
memory, some great convulsion of the 
earth, or irresistible action of the 
waters, broke down the primitive bar- 
rier, which visibly extends from the 
granite mountains of the east, over to 
the dividing ridge between the Hud- 
son's Bay country, and the waters of 
the Ottawa and the St Lawrence. 
Most of the Thousand ‘Islands are 
covered with dense masses of forest 
trees, and some of those wooden isles, 
low and flat, give an idea of the tran- 
quil scenes of an Italian lagoon. 
Others are rent into a variety of fan- 
tastic forms, At another turn of the 
labyrinthine channel, the voyager 
passes under a wall of precipitous 
rock, covered with the moss and 
lichens of ages, and on whose tops the 
pine or fir lifts its head. Then, again, 
another fairy picture presents itselfin 
groves, growing as it were out of the 
water, and apparently stopping all fur- 
ther progress; when, in a single se- 
cond, the verdant curtain is drawn, 
and the eye wanders over, a vast track 
of rippling water, broken here and 
there only by a few small rocks pro- 
jecting above its surface, and bound- 
ed by the ancient and interminable 
forests of the main land. - Herds of 
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deer inhabit those islands in summer, 
and parties sometimes go from King- 
ston to shoot them. A bivouac in the 
Thousand Islands, where the fresh 
water breeze somewhat allays the in- 
tense heat, is one of the delightful 
modes of passing the sultry hours. 
This tract is extensive, requires a day 
even to traverse it in the steam-boat, 
and continues nearly to the: eastern 
end of Lake Ontario. The voyager 
now approaches Kingston ; the chan- 
nel becomes gradually broader and 
broader. In its centre lies Long Is- 
land, covered with a dense and mag- 
nificent forest, diversified with clear- 
ings and farms. The signs of busy 
life now appear. The eye is struck by 
the strong modern fortification which 
crowns the promontory of Mount 
Henry, a hundred feet above the lake ; 
then the opening of the lake is seen 
in the distance, then the town of King- 
ston begins to show itself, then in suc- 
cession are seen forts and batteries, 
wder magazines, ships of war, store- 
ouses, barracks, sentries pacing their 
rounds, and all the characteristic fea- 
tures ofa place of power, servingasakey 
to the great inland seas of the interior. 
We can believe the Colonel when 


he tells us, that with features such as 
these, the view from the new fortress, 
the citadel of Kingston, is perhaps as 


fine as any in the world. Kingston 
is a flourishing place, and when the 
Rideau Canal is complete, it will be 
more flourishing still. Its position 
commands the central St Lawrence, 
as Quebec does its seaward extre- 
- mity ; for here the river first expands 
into those majestic inland seas, On- 
tario, Erie, Huron, and Superior. 
The temperance societies, which 
have made so much noise among our- 
selves, and which make still more 
noise on the other side of the Atlantic, 
do not seem to attract much of the 
Colonel’s admiration. He unhesi- 
tatingly attributes a large portion of 
- their zeal, not to the love of temper- 
ance, but to the love of notoriety. 
He says, and with sufficient show of 
reason, that in a state of society so 
new as that of Upper Canada, there 
are never wanting motives to incite 
obscure individuals to the attainment 
of a pseudo ‘celebrity, without educa- 
tion, observation, or research. Far- 
ragos of temperance tracts issue in 
clouds from the press, under the aus- 
pices frequently of the most inade- 
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uate people. The temperance doc- 
fos are as innumerable as the reli- 
gious schisms in this new country, 
and the result is the same in both— 
confusion. ‘ Thus,” he observes, “it 
will be found that political quacks, 
whose whole livelihood depends on 
keeping up a scurrilous, agitating, 
and unprincipled newspaper, are gen- 
erally the most untiring temperance 
advocates.” 

The navigation of the American 
lakes requires seamanship, and no- 
thing can less merit the easy scorn 
with which strangers compare its pe- 
rils to those of a summer's sail on the 
lakes of Geneva or Windermere. 
Steaming on the lakes in fine weather 
is pleasant; but there is nothing more 
the contrary than navigating them in 
the fall of the year, when the waves 
run mountains high. In October and 
November, vessels are sometimes in 
great danger. The writer’s own ex- 
perience was a tolerable testimony. 
He had been several times caught in 
these storms, and was on board the 
Great Britain, a steamer capable of 
carrying a thousand people, and one 
of the best equipped ever built, when 
nothing but the extraordinary power 
of her engines saved her from going 
to the bottom. It surprises a travel- 
ler, on leaving Kingston, after the 
lapse of an hour or two to find him- 
self on the boundless sea again: for, as 
the vessel keeps out from the shore, 
the land soon fades away, and nothing 
but sky and wave meets the view. 
The steamers are generally fine ves- 
sels, well-kept and well-managed. 
Our theory, with respect to both the 
rail-road and the steam-boat, is, that 
when accidents occur, it is always 
through want of proper care. Thus, 
while in England, scarcely a week 
happens without some dreadful crush 
of life on the rail-roads, no life 
has been lost on the Flemish rail- 
roads during the last two years. And 
thus also, while we constantly hear 
the most dreadful accounts of the 
blowing up or burning of steam-boats 
in the United States, for twenty 
years no explosion has taken place on 
the Canadian Lakes. Something of 
this may arise from the system of what 
the writer terms captaining, and which 
he calls a very good one. The own- 
ers choose some person, chiefly from 
among themselves, who has been ac- 
customed to lake service, and who is 
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known to most of the table 
people of the country, with whom the 
captains freely mix when their boats 
are laid up in winter. The comfort 
and style of some of these vessels are 
remarkable. One of them, the Tran- 
sit, which plies beyond Mount To- 
ronto and Niagara, is fitted up with a 
service of plate and china; they very 
often have music on board, and a 
piano in the ladies’ cabin ; the ladies 
are ushered in to dinner by the cap- 
tain, and take the head of the table. 
The:company sit after dinner as is 
usual in England, and is not usual at 
the public tables in America, where 
it is the habit to rush away the mo- 
ment the dinner is gobbled down, and 
solace themselves with the detestable 
gin-sling, or the not less detestable 
chewing of tobacco. But where Ame- 
rican gentlemen are met, they act like 
the gentlemen of every other part of 
the world. 

The arrival of the steam-boat at 
Toronto, introduced them to a new 
evidence of the results of British in- 
dustry. In 1794 this territory was 
occupied only by the Indian, and by 
him not in any great force; for when 
Governor Simcoe first came to it, he 
It is now 


found but two wigwams. 
a thriving city, spreading over two 
miles in length, and one in breadth, 


numbering 15,000 souls. Toronto 
has an Indian sound; but it is not In- 
dian. No Indian dialect of Canada 
has such a word. Its name was given 
originally from a little French port 
called Fort Torento, which is sup- 
posed to have been named from the 
Italian engineer who erected it. The 
village erected by Governor Simcoe 
he called York, which, as it happened 
to be miry in bad weather, the Ame- 
ricans contemptuously called dirty 
York. In 1834, Sir John Colborne 
restored the name of Toronto, and 
constituted it a city, the capital of the 
province. It stretches nearly east 
and west along the shores of its beau~ 
tiful bay, and has six parallel streets, 
nearly two miles in length. The 
value of land here is extraordinary. 
On the military reserve, which is now 
forming in the western portion of the 
city, acres sold by government brought 
five or six hundred pounds a-piece ; 
building ground in the populousstreets 
is worth from L.10 to L.20 a foot, 
and is rising ; and thus many who be- 
gan the world poor, and obtained 
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grants of land when it was of little 
value, are now wealthy. King 
Street, the main artery of the city, 
promises to be very handsome; 
many excellent brick houses line its 
sides, and in the shops the showy su- 
perfluities of plate glass and brass 
railings are beginning to appear. 
What will the Parisians say to an 
infant city which has already flagged 
walks, gas-lights, and, above all, that 
continental desideratum, a capacious 
and continued sewer? It has the usual 
public huildings, with a house for the 
meeting of the legislature, a new court- 
house, a new jail, and an embryo uni- 
versity. During the late war, the 
Americans had thrown in an over- 
whelming force, by which Toronto 
was taken—General Pike, their com- 
mander, was killed. A Yankee told 
the Colonel the circumstance in the 
true Yankee style: ‘Did you 
know our brigadier?’ *‘ No,’ was the 
answer; ‘I was not in this part of 
the country during the war.’ * Well,’ 
retorted he, ‘that is wonderful; I 
thought every body knew our Briga- 
dier Pike. Then, I suppose, you don’t 
know how he was fixed here?’ ‘No,’ 
I answered. ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘just 
here in this fort—that tarnation Bri- 
tish powder took fire, and heaved up — 
a stone of fifty weight, and smashed 
our general right in !’” 

One of the unlucky features in all 
our settlements is tlre variety of sects. 
Toronto, small as it is, has its Primi- 
tive Methodists, Baptists, Unitarians, 
Independents, Quakers. Besides all 
those, there are sects springing up 
from year to year, which no one can 
define, and which they probably would 
find it a matter of no small difficulty 
to define themselves. What can be 
more absurd than this? How many 
sects were there among the converts 
of St Paul? In those days Christians 
were satisfied with humbly receiving 
the truths of inspiration, without arro- 
gating to their own ignorance the 
right to decide on mysteries palpably 
above the human understanding, and 
without adopting schism as a means 
of livelihood. How is it possible to 
conceive that the foolish people who 
rank themselves under those vulgar 
and brawling leaders know what they 
are professing—are competent to. de- 
cide on the merits of their sect—or, in 
fact, have any competency on the sub- 
ject, arising from any knowledge, or 





even any enquiry? But the evil is not 
merely negative—it breeds quarrels. 
These sects oppose each other—they 
malign each other—and refuse in 
general to draw together for any pur- 
pose of charity. But in one point 
they have combination enough ; they 
libel, because they envy, the church ; 
and they hate, because they cannot 
plunder, the state. They are almost 
to a man republican; their more stir- 
ring and vulgar-minded agitators are 
even revolutionary; and the result of 
suffering the colonies to be filled with 
these bitter and mischievous partizans, 
is, hypocrisy in religion, and disaffec- 
tion in politics. The present merito- 
rious efforts to give additional vigour 
to the Established Church in Canada, 
may partially overpower this culpable 
influence. They should be urged 
ith sleepless activity. An estab- 
lished church is the only security for 
allegiance to an established throne. 
It may have some interest for emi- 
grants of the higher order to know, 
that at Toronto they can have all the 
luxuries of life on comparatively easy 
terms. Wines and groceries are not 
high, and the dinner-table may be set 
out as richly as at New York, except- 


ing only in pine-apples and other tro- 
pical fruits, and in summer the luxury 


ofice. In the fall and in winter, cod, 
oysters, lobsters, and other fish, are 
brought to Toronto in a fresh state by 
the canals, railroads, or the snow. 
An income of a thousand or fifteen 
hundred a-year, enables the official to 
assume some state. He can keep his 
carriage, horses, and servants, and 
entertain in a style which, in England, 
no man under double that income 
would attempt. The writer thinks, 
however, that ostentation in these 
matters is a reigning vice; and, if so, 
we can have no great opinion of their 
understanding, or compassion for their 
bankruptcies. 

He says—“ An American author, 
I forget who, well observes, that the 
English are not ashamed to own that 
they eannot afford to do so and so; 
while the American gentleman toils all 
day in order to establish his family 
in a richly furnished house, and to 
spend his income in vying with his 
class.” If so, the more fool Jonathan. 
But in Upper Canada the folly is still 
greater, for Jonathan is sometimes 
rich—while in the British settlements 
there are no large fortunes. A pri- 
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vate person with L.1200. a-year, is 
reckoned very rich; and it is doubtful 
whether there are many of that income 
in the province. 

In ascending the river, we at 
length come to the far-famed Nia- 
gara. The Colonel describes this 
celebrated cataract with eloquent en- 
thusiasm. From his residence on the 
spot for a considerable period, and 
from his love of nature in her sublimer 
forms, he describes this king of cata- 
racts in all its lights and shades—in 
all its shapes and powers—with what 
we should call elaborate accuracy, if 
it were not actually instinctive admi- 
ration. A short transit of seven miles 
from the town of Niagara, takes the 
traveller to Queenston. If by the 
steam-boat, he sees this beautiful and 
rapid stream, with delightful scenery, 
on both sides; until, close to Queen- 
ston, he arrives at the rocky barrier, 
a chasm which narrows the channel 
to five or six hundred feet—a chasm 
which neither steam, sail, nor oar 
will ever navigate ; for, from Queens- 
ton to the Falls, seven miles higher, 
the river rushes between those rocky 
walls, in a succession of rapids and 
whirlpools, irresistible by any skill or 
power of man. The stage road leads 
through fourteen miles of a fine 
country resembling England—a suc- 
cession of fields, farms, and orchards, 
and noble groves of chestnut trees. 
The Colonel wisely commences his 
description of the cataract by telling 
us what we may fairly expect to see. 

** It appears to me,” he observes, 
“that a true worshipper of nature 
can never fancy that Niagara is.to be 
seen pouring out of a cloud of rain- 
bow hue, surrounded by thick dark- 
ness a mile or two above his head; or 
that he is to be shaken off his feet by 
the see-sawing of the earth under the 
Falls, or deafened irremediably by the 
roar of the waters. A storm at sea, 
or a good half-hurricane near the 
Gulf. Stream, in the month of August, 
cures you of this nonsense, and is 
as superior to Niagara in terror, 
sublimity, sound, and awfulness, as 
Niagara is to any other earthly 
scene.” 

The true time to see Niagara is in 
summer or autumn. After seeing the 
American fall, walk to the British, 
to the Horseshoe, and, without more 
ado, descend the ladder, or stand on 
the Table Rock. He quaintly adds, 
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“ If you are disappointed, it cannot 
be helped.” He then gives us direc- 
tions for seeing as we ought to see, 
and hearing as we ought to hear. 

‘«* Place your back against the pro- 
jecting, blackened, and slime-covered 
rocks, and look towards the mighty 
mass of vapour and water before you, 
around you, beneath you, and above 
you. Hearing, sight, feeling, become, 
as it were, blended and confounded. 
The rocks vibrate under your feet ; 
the milk-white boiling and mountain 
surge advances, swells up, subsides, 
and mingles with the thick vapour. 
An indescribable and terrific, dull 
yet deafening, sound shakes the air. 
The ideas which first struck me when 
I had recovered from this astonish- 
ment, were those of being swept away 
by the foaming mountains, bubbling 
and seething in the huge caldron at 
my feet—of being on the point of los- 
ing the sense of hearing, and of in- 
stant annihilation by the mass of 
overhanging rock above my head, at 
a height of nearly 200 feet. In fact, 
I experienced the same sensations 
with those described by Shakspeare 
in Lear, but from the reverse cause. 
I became giddy and confounded by 
looking up to the dizzy scene, instead 
of by glancing towards an unfathom- 
able abyss of air and water below. 
There are few visiters who venture to 
the * imminent deadly breach’ of the 
caldron, and of the split rainbow 
rock. These form a huge mass, buried 
deep in the gulf, and rising twenty or 
thirty feet above the surge. It has 
evidently fallen from above.” This 
rock; which was once reached by a 
ladder, and to climb which was a 
piece of dangerous bravado, seems 
now unapproachable; for the ladder 
has been swept away by the torrent— 
a rather fortunate event, as it pre- 
cludes those absurd and dangerous 
pieces of heroism. Yet the Colonel 
mentions one person, whom he saw 
actually lying down at full length on 
the edge of the precipice, with his 
head projected over it to look into the 
very caldron. He shuddered at this 


‘hardihood ; fora false movement would 


have been instant destruction on that 
slippery platform. When the stranger 
descended the ladder, and was told of 
his danger, he said that he was aware 
of it, but that, from his childhood, he 
had been a ranger in the Alps. The 
aspect of this extraordinary river 


varies singularly with the weather, 
and is searcely less picturesque in the 
storm than in the sunshine. ‘The 
view is magnificent on a day dark 
with * thunder, lightning, wind, and 
rain.” The blacker the sky, the 
grander the contrast of the foaming 
flood. On the day of those elemental 
warrings, the Fall should be seen from 
above; yet it is also admirably fitted 
for sunshine, and its brilliant emerald . 
green, the dazzling snow of its foam, 
and the perpetual rainbow circling its 
waters, fill the eye with unwearying 
beauty. 

It is, however, almost vexatious to 
mingle with this majesty of nature, 
the mention of the meanness and ava- 
rice of man. Sir John Colborne, and 
his predecessor, Sir Peregrine Mait- 
land, attempted to make the Falls ae- 
cessibleto all visiters without expense; 
but Sir Peregrine was resisted by an 
American who kept the hotel, and 
who, finding that he could pocket a 
dollar or two for each person passing 
down to the Table Rock, fought the 
government for a long time with suc. 
cess. The juries of the district, how- 
ever, did not agree with the Ameri- 
ean hotel-keeper, and they ultimately 
gave a verdict in favour of the go- 
vernment. Sir John Colborne, in his 
desire to open the falls to the travel- 
ling world, gave a license of oceupa- 
tion, revokable at pleasure, to two 
merchants residing at the Falls, with 
the express understanding that they 
were to offer no obstacles to the pub- 
lic, were to keep the staircases and 
roads in order, and were to plant and 
beautify the banks. However, it hap- 
pened, that they began immediately 
erecting baths, a museum, &c., on the 
military reserve. Sir John attempted 
to prevent this proceeding—the par- 
ties immediately retorted by an action 
against the officer employed, and 
found a jury which gave them L.500 
damages against the government. 

In passing up the river, a steam- 
boat runs close to a spot lately made 
memorable by its piratical seizure 
by Mackenzie—the ruffian who ran 
away from Canada, after his ridi- - 
culous attempt at rebellion. This 
is Navy Island, a small, wood-eover- 
ed isle, belonging to the British. 
The width of the river is here about 
five hundred yards, between the isladid 
and the Canadian shore. On this 
spot, Mackenzie’s general, whom the 
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Colonel contemptuously names a pot- 
house hero, gathered some guns which 
were stolen from the depots of the 
United States—certainly with no 
great degree of vigilance on the part 
of the authorities to prevent the out- 
rage—and began a fire across the 
river. The affair of M‘Leod has re- 
newed the interest of this scoundrel 
transaction. The bravado for which 
the rabble of America are so famous, 
was gathering crowds of the loose ruf- 
fians who hang about the frontier ; 
and the plunder or even the conquest 
of Canada was the topic in every gin- 
shop of the shore. They were passing 
hourly, by dozens, in the steam-boat 
Caroline, hired for the purpose, to 
make tracts in Canada, as they impu- 
dently termed it; and would have 
been followed by hundreds, or, in case 
of impunity, by thousands, when the 
gallant action of Lieutenant Drew 
taught them to put off the conquest to 
@ more convenient season. ith a 
few volunteers in boats, he dashed 
across the river, captured the Caroline 
by boarding, and, finding himself un- 
able to carry her into port, set the ves- 
sel on fire, and sent her over the Falls. 

A violent outcry was of course 
raised by the Americans, on what 
they absurdly termed the violation of 
their shores ; but they had raised no 
outcry whatever on the violation of 
all law, in suffering a nest of robbers 
to gather in their territory, make use 
of their guns and ammunition, and 
avail themselves of their harbours, 
against a nation to whom they were 
bound by treaties of amity ! 

Why Navy Island was not instantly 
attacked, and those gentlemen who 
came to make tracts in Canada shot 
or hanged—was an indignant ques- 
tion at the time in England, and even 
yet is not satisfactorily accounted for. 
The Colonel says, perhaps, all that 
can be said for it, in stating that the 
Canadian militia, though brave, were 

uite unacquainted with field opera- 
tions ; that there was no engineer or 
artillery officer present, nor above a 
dozen artillerymen in the province ; 
and, besides, that vastly exaggerated 
accounts had been spread, of the bat- 
teries and blockhouses raised by the 
pirates. Still, on the other hand, it is 
to be remarked, that the operation 
was not one which required much 
engineering or artillery ; that where a 
navy. officer and a few boats were 


enough-to cut off the only means of 
communication with the island, and 
there were thousands of gallant militia 
to make the attack, it ought to have 
been attempted, and must have suc- 
ceeded, as it was found afterwards 
that the boasted batteries and block. 
house consisted of a few ill-furnished 
guns, and a few boards hastily put to- 
gether! The effect of the capture at 
the moment, would have given that 
**moral lesson” which Jonathan so 
especially wants, and cooled down a 
good deal of that blustering which he 
mistakes for heroism, and that brawl- 
ing which figures, in Yankee assem- 
blages, for national magnanimity. 

However, Navy Island was not 
destined to be long a conquest. An 
artillery and engineer officer, followed 
by guns and mortars, were sent up by 
the commander-in-chief. They no 
sooner began to fire on the island, 
than the warriors within hid them- 
selves in all quarters. Symptoms were 
no sooner evinced of preparations for 
the assault, than the ragged army on 
the island utterly vanished; and when 
the British took possession of it, no- 
thing was .found but corpses, nume- 
rous enough to show that Mr Mac- 
kenzie’s troops had acted wisely in 
taking to their heels before the bayo- 
net was added to the cannon. 

The native gallantry of the militia 
was shown in their readiness to take 
the field. On the first knowledge that 
the traitor Mackenzie had raised the 
rebel flag, ten thousand farmers and 
labourers rushed to the capital, to 
‘defend it if necessary; and within a 
short. period, at least forty thousand 
were in arms in the upper province 
alone. But it is clearly the Colonel’s 
opinion, that to render the militia 
effective, they should be commanded 
by officers of the line—and, we shall 
add, drilled and disciplined by British 
officers, as the Portuguese were. 
Colonels and generals are not enough, 
captains and lieutenants form the 
strength of a force; and even, if it 
were possible, no commission in the 
militia should be given except to 
gentlemen who had seen some service 
in the line. 

Lake Erie is a noble expanse of 
fresh water, but the shallowest of the 
lakes, and consequently the most 
hazardous in stormy weather; but 
the country along its Canadian shore, 
from Port Stanley to Goderich, is the 
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garden of the Dee es gti. ing 
fruits of every description flourish. 
The Colonel says that he knows of no 
country more smiling, or of a more 
generous soil ; and it is rapidly filling 
up. The forest land is covered with 
the finest specimens of the principal 
trees of Europe, and our common 
garden fruits, with the addition of the 
wild vine. The sportsman, too, has 
every species of European game ; and 
for the lovers of bolder sports, the 
forest shelters the bear and moose- 


deer, the lynx, the wolf, and the’ 


mountain cat. Amberstberg, the 
principal town, is 260 miles by land 
from Toronto, with a population of 
about 1500, continually increasing. 
It is nearly a thousand miles from 
Quebec. A narrow of the river, 
named Detroit, ayd the small but 
beautiful Jake, St Clair, lead into 
Lake Huron, one of the largest inland 
seas of America. The depth and roll 
of its waves are as long and full as 
those of the ocean. It is 250 miles 
long by 290 broad ; so that the circuit 
of its shores is about 1100 miles, and, 
by taking the windings and bays, 
nearly as much more. The Canada 
Land Company here commenced 
their chief settlement in 1825. In 


1827, ang the capital of their 


tract, was formally founded by the 
late ingenious and lamented Mr Galt 
and Dr Dunlop ; it has now a popu- 
lation of about 2000. In 1833, Gode- 
rich became a settlement, The pos- 
sessions of the Company now amount 
to about two millions and a quarter of 


acres, valued at 3s. 6d. an acre. The. 


Company have laid out nearly a hun- 
dred thousand pounds in the forma- 
tion of buildings and roads. The 
emigration to this province has at 
times been very great. In 1832, it 
amounted to 51,000. Subsequently, 
the troubled aspect of Canada, and 
the hostility exhibited by the Radical 
and French faction in the Legislature 
of the lower province to the English 
settlers, diminished the emigration in 
a remarkable degree. But it is again 
recovering, and in 1840 was expected 
to reach at least 24,000. 

The general population of this fine 
district extends rapidly. In 1829 
Goderich county was a wilderness, 
inhabited but by four families; in 
1838 it had 5000 souls, 

The Colonel here touches lightly 
on the long-disputed question of the 
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origin of the natives; regards it as 
ties and says that every day may 
be expected to add to the proofs of a 
migration from the shores of Asia. 

‘* A singular specimen,” he observes, 
“of a race long extinct and unknown, 
came into my possession, which was 
found in clearing the forest for build- 
ing in Goderich. It may interest the 
antiquarian reader, inasmuch as there 
exist in various parts of Western Canada 
relics of a race anterior to the present 
Indian, further advanced in the arts, 
and connected, probably, with the 
more civilized conquerors of Mexico, 
the Aztecs. This was a small vase, 
found near the eastern shores of Lake 
Huron, in 1833. It is made, appa- 
rently, of feldspar, or a granitic com- 
position in which feldspar holds the 
foremost place, and is 10} inches wide 
in its longest diameter, 8%, inches in 
its shortest, 6! inches high, and % of 
an inch thick. It is perfect except- 
ing the lip, and appears not to have 
had any handle, and to have been 
painted. Great quantities of Indian 
pottery are found from Toronto to 
Lake Simcoe, and further west; but 
they are all of hard-baked clay, and 
less elegant. The vase is evidently 
the work of a race superior to the 

resent natives. It strongly resembles 
in shape, the vessels for cooling water 
used at this day in the East.” 

The principal matter of surprise on 
this subject is, that it ever could have 
perplexed European philosophy. The 
features of the North American In- 
dian are exactly the features of the 
Tartar of the present day—his habits 
are warlike, sullen, and Tartarian in 
all but horsemanship. The continents 
of Asia and America almost touch in 
the north, and the Aleutian Isles are 
the stepping-stone. But the South 
American, and even the Mexican, is’ 
evidently of a different stock. He 
has the comparatively soft features 
of the south of Asia—the man of 
Arracan, Siam, and Cochin China. 
His original settlement was probably 
by some of those accidental voyages 
in which vessels, swept by storms out 
of their course, have so frequently 
reached new lands. Not more than a 
year since, it was said that a Chinese 
junk had reached California, driven 
out of its track by a tempest, and sail- 
ing it knew not whither. The crew 
were nearly famisbing, but they sur- 
vived, A single circumstance of this 
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order might, in a century, people a 
province. The islands in the South- 
ern Ocean were probably peopled by 
similar means ; and there exists not the 
slightest reason to doubt the literal 
truth of the Scriptural declaration, 
that of one blood all the families of 
the earth were made. 

The sight of the real native, the 
true American Indian, is becoming 
rare, and the Colonel congratulates 
himself on the opportunity offered by 
his arrival at Penetangueshane, the 
most westerly post of the British 
troops in Upper Canada. There he 
saw upwards of two thousand—some 
came to claim protection, but the ma- 
jority to receive the customary pre- 
sents, The savages approached with 
a sort of Pyrrhi¢ dance—the young 
warriors of the tribe advanced from 
the shore where they had landed, to- 
wards the council ground, dancing to 
tlfe measured cadence of the war- 
drum, and displaying, with much 
energy, the mode in which they were 
ready to fight for the flag under which 
they moved; for a banner, formed of 
the British standard, waved over their 
heads. Each warrior, with his knees 


bent, his body lowered, and all his 
Weapons ready for action, advanced 
in a sort of jumping and stamping 
motion, singing a low and melancholy 
War-song;, in time to the sounds of a 


drum covered with a skin. But this 
was merely a preliminary pantomime, 
the specimen of an Indian march 
through the woods. In the presence 
of the white man, they could exhibit 
themselves in more dignitied aspects. 
They had no sooner arrived at the 
gate of the commandant’s house, 
where the British were waiting for 
them, than the song and the drum 
ceased; every warrior quitted the 
crouching attitude and stealthy pace, 
and, erecting himself to his full height, 
brandished his weapons, and gave the 
war-whoop. This the Colonel describes 
as “the most terrific of all sounds.” 
It undoubtedly may be so when heard 
in the forest, and telling the unlucky 
hearer that he has fallen into an In- 
dian ambuscade ; but, heard where it 
does not “argue that foregone con- 
clusion,” as the Colonel must then 
have heard it, it is merely a very loud 
scream, and much more like the yell 
of a crowd of quarrelling women than 
the sign of an “ onslaught of warriors.” 
In short, on its simple merits, and as 
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we have heard it in broad day, and © 
without the fear of the tomahawk be. 
fore our eyes, it seemed one of the 
most contemptible signals of conflict 
that can be imagined. The Cossack 
“hourra” is worth all the war-whoops 
from Labrador to the Pacific. The 
charging shout of a British infantry 
regiment has a hundred times the 
warlike animation, and, by natural 
consequence, the warlike terror, of 
both. The war-whoop is a mere sa- 
vage howl. 

But the display of the savages them- 
selves was sufficiently grotesque. Sin- 
gular as their taste may seem, dandy- 
ism never arrived at a more studied 
system among the exquisites of May 
Fair, or the élégants of the Chaussée 
d’ Antin, than among the naked mur- 
derers and unsparing scalpers of the 
far west. Nay, the most rouge-loving 
belle of the Tuileries, is not fonder 
of decorating her physiognomy with 
colours denied by nature. Among 
the exhibitors on this occasion, there 
was but one (and he belonging to an- 
other tribe, who probably thought it 
contrary to etiquette to appear in the 
parade uniform) who was not totally 
covered with paint. Diversity was 
the evident charm. The whole frame 
was naked, excepting the loins, which 
were girt with a strip of blue cloth. 
One half of the figure, from the neck 
downwards, including the right arm 
and leg, was black; the other half, 
with tasteful impartiality, was white. 
The face-painting was of a still more 
elaborate order—it was red, white, or 
black, with bright vermilion streaks, 
which gave them a most terrific Idok, 
particularly when the wearer had 
added the grace of tattooing to the 
general effect of those fire-coloured 
features. We can conceive nothing 
more demoniac. 

But they even have refinements in 
the picturesque; they wear mourning. 
Those who have lost a squaw, or & 
near relative, paint their visages all 
over black, and wear their sable, like 
Europeans, for a stated time. A 8a- 
vage gentleman who had thus lost his 
better half, would no more be seen 
out of sable for the fashionable period, 
than a young widow would appear 
without her cap, until it has supplied 
due notice that she is open to a second 
proposal. 

The Colonel gives us what we have 
long desired to see—a true Indian 
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speech. We never have been able to 
digest Jonathan’s specimens of the 
forest oratory. The Yankee is so 
much a matter-of-fact man in buying 
and selling, covenanting and chican- 
ing, that when he gets into the regions 
of fancy, he indulges himself in the 
most highflying’) compensation, and 
makes the Demosthenes of the woods 
mouth out magniloquence of the most 
intolerable kind. The speech which 
the Colonel heard was of another cali- 
bre—a simple and yet forcible exposi- 
tion of some of the distresses which 
are gradually either driving the Indian 
to the extreme west, or extinguishing 
him in the general mass of the Euro- 
pean population. 

The old “Sachem,” or chief, who 
was the general spokesman, stated, 
that “‘ his young men sought the pro- 
tection of their Great Father beyond 
the Great.Lake, (the ocean,) and that 
they had quitted for ever the soil which 
covered the bones of their ancestors, 
to smoke the calumet of peace with 
the British warriors; that his tribe 
had sold their war-horses, and were 
no longer an equestrian nation; that 
this sale was for the purchase of the 
canoes, and provisions necessary for 
traversing the 1500 miles which they 
had come to the present meeting ; and 
that the Long-knives (the Yankees) 
having taken up the hatchet to exter- 
minate them, and. having bought all 
their land, the old men, the young, 
and their squaws, had now only to 
look for happiness to their Great Fa- 
ther (the King of. England,) for which 
the tribe had tought, and watered the 
earth with their blood ; as his young 
men were about to show to the Bri- 
tish warriors. ‘¢ But,’ said he, strik- 
ing the pole of his rude ensign, which 
they had planted in the centre of the 
council ground, ‘ 1 have been a brave 
warrior, and have had sixty sealps in 
my wigwam. Ha! is not this true, 
my young men, which your father 
tells the pale faces?’ ” 

This appeal was answered by an 
unanimous assent, in the shape of 
“‘ Ugh, ugh, ugh! It is true, father.” 
On this, the Sachem closed bis speech, 
by striking the flag-staff again, which 
is regarded as a peculiar pledge of In- 
dian honour. 

The next performance consisted of 

nv exhibition of the Indian mode of 
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poms the forest to surprise the 

ankees, to _— the natives in this 
quarter seem to have a ve ui- 
vocal aversion. This was done to Ted 
warriors, the latter of whom might 
give some valuable ideas to our com- 
pilers of melodrama. This man was 
said to be one of the subtlest and 
ablest warriors of the tribe, ‘I can 
liken,” says the Colonel, * this last 
exhibitor, with his long, thin, bony 
arms ; his emaciated body, on which 
the protruding ribs were painted black 
and white to resemble a skeleton; his 
wide and well-armed mouth; his scowl- 
ing brow and piercing eye, combined 
with the lynx-like crouching attitude, 
to nothing less than those images of 
the arch-tiend which haunt our sehool- 
boy conceptions.” 

The pantomime, though on this nar- 
row scale in point of the ‘ dramatis 
persone,” was a very close and clever 
representation of the dexterity, perse- 
verance, and variety of the native tac- 
ties. The savage is a man of sense; 
he knows nothing of showing himself 
at full length to bayonet or bullet. 
His purpose is to kill, and not to be 
killed. He has no gazettes to figure 
in, and no desire to exhibit among 
their killed and wounded, if he had. 
In short, to take off his enemy's scalp 
without hazarding a hair of his own, 
is the triumph of the man of the woods. 
He acts like a person warring on his 
own account, unwilling to part with 
any of his limbs, and possessing a per- 
fect sense of his value to society. 

We have noticed these volumes, be- 
cause they are evidently the work of 
an accomplished and intelligent per- 
son; but we must expect larger de- 
tail of the manners, feelings, and in- 
terests of the Canadian people from 
his pen. His long residence, and his 
important duties, must give peculiar 
authority to his statements ; and not 
by any means underrating the excel- 
lence of his geological attainments, 
we shall hope to see his knowledge of 
stratification reserved for a work pure- 
ly scientific, while he gives us anec- 
dotes of the people, information on 
the prospects of those great colonies, 
and advice on the principles which 
have been, and are wanting, in the 
government of one of the noblest re- 
gions ever peopled by British enter; 
prise. 
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A CONSERVATIVE SONG. 


Once more we raise, with glad accord, the old inspiring strain, 
And urge the social ring around the brimming bow! to drain ; 
Nor much the liquor or the lay will go against the grain, 
Where all have thirsted thus to see replaced in power again 
The best of good Conservatives, who love the olden time. 


A bumper to our gracious Queen !— We hail the happy day 

That clears from her refulgent crown the party stain away ; 

No sovereign of a narrow sect, she shines with equal ray 

On all who, by her people’s choice, are sent to aid her sway, 
Nor least on good Conservatives, who love the olden time. 


A bumper, now, to Wellington !—But words of ours would fail 
To speak his fame whose whisper’d name makes Britain's foes grow pale; 
In war, in peace, abroad, at home, his deeds have told the tale, 
Yet doubt we if, with mightier spell, his sword or pen prevail 
In this our best Conservative, who loves the olden time. 


A bumper to the Premier next, the worthy and the wise, 
Who, aiming at his country’s weal, would spurn a meaner prize ; 
And ever, as the time demands, his powers, his virtues rise, 
A noble sea-mark set on high in Europe’s longing eyes, 
To guide all good Conservatives, who love the olden time. 


A bumper to the patriot pair, as side by side they stand ; 

May Graham and noble Stanley still adorn our gallant band : 

O joyful hour! that pluck’d them from the burning like a brand, 

And saved them for a better day to light and lead the land, 
With other good Conservatives, who love the olden time. 


Nor only to the proud in place we bid the goblet flow, 

We grant a debt of gratitude alike to high and low; 

On every inch of every field we’ve fought and fell’d the foe, 

And Maga and the Muses nine have least of all been slow 
To back our best Conservatives, as in the olden time. 


A bumper then to Christopher! the hand has help’d us much, 
That still on necks of evil men has laid the ceaseless crutch ; 
From Cape-town whto Caithness-shire, from Canada to Cutch, 
You'll look in vain, by land or main, to find another such 

As he, this good Conservative, who loves the olden time. 


A brighter era fast begins its prospects to unfold, 

When right with might, and love with law, a peaceful sway shall hold; 

When proud again our flag shall float, and spotless as of old, 

Ere Elliots huckster’d brave men’s blood for base barbarian gold— 
Abhorr’d of all Conservatives, who love the olden time. 


Then give to greet “the good old cause,” one cheer, one bumper more, 

We see, by many a happy sign, long years of joy in store: 

Democracy almost defunct, lies prostrate on the floor, 

And Whiggery shakes its shorten’d tail, and gives a dying roar, 
Subdued by good Conservatives, as in the olden time. 
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SOCIAL AND MORAL CONDITION OF THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS be 
IN SCOTLAND. ie : 


THE present age is, in a peculiar 
manner, distinguished by the interest 
which the social and moral condition 
of the working classes generally awa- 
kens. Political economy, with its 
rigid maxims, its cold indifference to 
human suffering, and its exclusive 
attention to national wealth, has ceas- 
ed to present its wonted attractions 
to the great majority of readers. It is 
felt that there are other things of mo- 
ment in human affairs than the nature 
and causes of the wealth of nations; 
that the most splendid growth of na- 
tional opulence may be co-existent 
with the greatest debasement in na- 
tional character ; that wealth may in- 
deed accumulate, and men decay. 
Hence, while the abstract and cold- 
blooded speculations of political eco« 
nomy have fallen into general disre- 
pute, and many of its apparently best 
established propositions have been as- 
certained by experience to beeitherun- 
founded or inapplicable to the present 
mixed condition of human affairs, a 
warm and rapidly increasing interest 
has come to be taken in those enqui- 
ries, which, founded upon a more ex- 
tended basis, regard man, not merely 
as a physical and intellectual, but a 
moral being ; and which, without dis- 
regarding public wealth as an impor- 
tant element in general prosperity, 
proceed on the principle, that the true 
causes of national greatness and 
prosperity are to be found in the 
moral and religious character of the 
people. 

That a vast and most important 
change has come over Great Britain 
during the last twenty years, must be 
obvious to the most superficial obser- 
ver, and has long formed the subject 
of exultation to one set of politicians, 
and regret to another. The increase 
of our manufacturing and commercial 
industry during that period, has ex- 
ceeded any thing ever before witnessed 
in-an old state, from the beginning of 
the world. Since 1815, our imports 
and exports have both more than 
doubled; the shipping, British and 


foreign, employed in carrying on our 
trade, has aivadeea 250 per cent; and 
the exports to the United States’ of 
America and our colonies alone, a 
now greater than our total exports” 
all the world put together during 't 
war. Population, keeping pace’ wi 
this astonishing augmentation of=in- 
dustry, has advanced with surprising 
and, in an old state, unprecedented 
rapidity ; the eighteen millions which 
the British islands contained in 1815, 
have now turned into eight-and-twenty 
millions ; and what is still more sur- 
prising, such have been the improve- 
ments in our agriculture, and the 
skill ahd industry of our rural popula- 
tion, that not only has this enormous 
increase of human beings, accompa- 


nied as it has been by a still greater 


augmentation of animals of luxury, 


been. provided for, and amply pro- 
vided for, except in seasons of unusual 
scarcity, by the efforts of our own 
cultivators, but this has been done by 
a body of husbandmen who have been 
progressively decreasing, instead ‘of in- 
creasing, as is shown by the returns of 
the population during this period of un- 
exampled augmentation in the demands 
upon the produce of their industry. 

It would be well for Great Britain 
if the statement could stop here, and 
the historian had to record that this 
prodigious augmentation in popula- 
tion, wealth, and industry, had been 
attended with no diminution in general 
prosperity, public health, religious in- 
struction, or moral conduct in the 
working classes of the commuuity. 
Unfortunately, however, this is very 
far, indeed, from being the case; 
and if one side of the picture exhibits 
the elements of prosperity in unpre- 
cedented vigour amongst us, the other 
points not less clearly to a still more 
alarming augmentation of misery, 
pauperism, and crime. This has long 
been familiar to all persons practically 
acquainted with the condition of the 
working classes, especially in our great 
manufacturing towns, or seats of com- 
mercial industry, Parliamentary Fe 
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turns, also, from time to time, especi- 
ally those connected with the progress 
of crime aiid pauperism, in every part 
of the country, have thrown an import- 
ant light upon this lamentable down- 
ward progress; but they have ‘not 
hitherto obtained so much attention as 
their importance deserves, partly from 
the, general reluctance of men to ad- 
mit or face an evil for which they 
could not see a remedy, and partly 
because great part of the information 
on the subject was derived from indi- 
vidual or local information, which was 
either unknown to, or disregarded by, 
the great majority of those who are 
not within the sphere of the evils form- 
ing the subject of complaint. 
The late census of the population, 
which has been taken with so much 
industry and accuracy over the whole 
empire, has now in great part re- 
moved the difficulty of obtaining au- 
thentic information on this subject. 
We are now in possession of nearly 
the exact numbers of the people in 
every part of the c®untry, in the year 
1841 ; and this, coupled with the re- 
turns at the previous decennary pe- 
riods, since the beginning of this cen- 
tury, affords the only secure basis for 
all such investigations, by establishing 
the rate of increase in the people, to 
which the increase of all other things 
regarding them may be compared. 
_These returns, coupled with the cri- 
minal returns, and those under the 
oor-laws, both in England and Ire- 
nd, and the reports of the Registrar- 
General, as to the rate of mortality in 
the different parts of the country, will 
afford by far the most valuable ele- 
ments of information which have ever 
yet been presented to the public, re- 
garding the social and moral condition 
of the people in the British islands ; 
and they will present ample materials 
on which the philanthropist may 
mourn, the philosopher may meditate, 
and the statesman should act. 


In anticipation of the more extend-- 


éd, though not more important infor- 
mation which the general returns laid 
before. Parliament, and ordered to be 
printed, will afford, we do not know 
that we can more uséfully employ the 
time of our readers than by dere tr 


their attention to the light which the 
taking up of the census, and the other 
_Parliamentary returns which have 
been in progress for some years, have 
thrown upon the unexampled progress 
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of the population, and the present so- 
cial and moral condition of Lanark- 
shire. That that great county is by 
far the most important in Scotland, 
and second only to Lancashire in the 
empire, in point of commerce and 
mantfactures, is universally known; 
but the immense extent of its progress 
within the last ten years, exhibiting, 
as it does, ai American rate of in. 
crease, in one of the old aid densely 
peopled states of Europe, is not so 
generally understood; and still less 
are the British people aware of the 
dreadful consequences with which this 
vast increase of manufacturing indus- 
try has been accompanied, upon the 
health and morals of the community. 
Such an enquiry is not matter merely 
of local interest. A county which 
contains four hundred and thirty-five 
thousand inhabitants, and embraces a 
city containing above two hundred 
and eighty thousand within its limits, 
may well challenge attention as an 
object of national interest; and it be- 
comes an object of peculiar conse- 
quence at the present juncture, when 
the comparative importance of agri- 
culture and manufactures is the great 
question at issue which agitates s0- 
ciety, and a considerable political 
party are straining. every nerve to 
induce the legislature to sacrifice the 
rural population to promote the sup- 
posed interests of those great marts of 
manufacturing industry, of which 
Laneashire, Yorkshire, and Lanark- 
shire, are the most important and con- 
spicuous, 

The information on these moment- 
ous topics in regard to Lanarkshire, 
is now more complete than any other 
part of the British Empire. The la- 
bours of the late Dr Cleland had long 
ago thrown an unwonted light upon 
the statistics of the great and growing 
city of Glasgow ; and, since his time, 
still more important and accurate re- 
sults have been obtained from the nu- 
merous enquiries under Parliament- 
ary authority, or by private exertion 
and benevolence, which have been set 
on foot in that great emporium of 
commercial activity. And the most 
important results of these different 
enquiries have now been embodied in 
a short but most valuable pamphlet, 
by Mr Alexander Watt, who acted 
as superintendent, under the appoint- 
ment of the Sheriff of Lanarkshire, 
for taking up the ‘census of the subur- 
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ban distriets of Glasgow, and which 
contains, in a brief space, more im- 
portant information regarding the 
social and moral condition of the peo- 
ple of that great county, than ever 
yet has been accumulated regarding 
any similar district of the empire. 
It is to the results brought out by Mr 
Watt’s labours, and the correspond- 
ing and valuable information to be 
derived from the admirable tables 
prepared by Mr Strang, the city 
chamberlain of Glasgow, who had 
the direction of the taking up of the 
census within the royalty of that city, 
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‘that we now propose to direct the at- 
tention of our readers; and we ven- 
‘ture to say that more important and 
interesting information never before 
was presented to the British publie, 
exhibiting, as it does, an unexampled 
increase of wealth, industry, and po- 
pulation on the one hand, and pau- 
perism, misery, and crime on the 
other. 

From the Parliamentary returns, it 
appears that the increase in the popu- 
lation of Glasgow, since the com- 
menecement of the present century 
stands as follows :— 





Yuars. Males. | Females, 


Total Males 
& Females. 


Total Increase at each 
succeeding Census. 





1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


68,119 
93,724 


78,924 
108,702 





134,087 | 148,047 


| 110,460 
| 147,043 


83,769 ct. 

26,691 or 31°86 
36,5638 or 33°11 
55,388 or 37°66 


79,708 or 39°37 


202,426 
282,134 








This will probably be considered a tolerable increase of population to have 
taken place within forty years; but great as it is, it is yet outstripped by the 
increase which has taken place in the Barony parish of Glasgow, comprehend 
ing the greater part of the ground on which the suburbs now pe which, 
within the last eighty-five years has been as follows :— 


Total, 

5,000 

9,000 
18,300 
23,000 


Years. 
1755 
1774 
1792 
1799 


Total. 
51,633 
77,385 

109,241 


Years. 
1819 
1831 
1841 


Extraordinary as this augmentation of human beings is, it is yet outdone 


by that of some of the rural parishes of Lanarkshire, which exhibit a rate of 
advance to be paralleled only on the banks of the Ohio or the Mississippi, 
The increase in the three following parishes is probably unequalled, during 


the same period, in any part of Eyrope :— 


Total in 1831. 


5545 


Parishes. 


Bothwell, 
Old Monkland, 9867 
New Monkland, =: 9580 
And this being the case, it will not 
appear surprising that the population 
of the whole county of Lanark has in- 
creased by the enormous number of 
117,809 during the ten years imme- 
diately preceding 1841, the number 
having been— 
1831, 1841. Increase. 
316,790. 434,099. 117,309 or 37.03 
per cent. 


It is a curious fact, highly illustra- 
tive of the vast impulse which has 
been communicated of late years, that 
the population and rate of increase in 
Glasgow, from 1831 to 1841, is pre- 


Increase in 1841. 
y cent, 
5587 or 100-75 
20,515 10,648 or 10791 
19,675 10,095 or 105°37 


cisely the same as in New York during 
the same period, both of these great 
and populous cities having begun 
these respective periods with a popu-. 
lation of 202,000, and terminated 

a population in the latter of 280,000, 
It is certainly amost extraordinary fact 
that a city with no peculiar maritime 
advantages, far inland, and accessibie 
only ‘by water by means of a river at 
first only navigable by means of small 
craft, situated in a sterile and barren 
country which had not three millions 
of inhabitants, should thus have been 
enabled ito keep pace with the vast 
commercial emporium of the United 


eee 


Total in 1841. 


11,132 
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States, fed by immigration from every 
country of Europe, which boasts of a 
noble harbour, the gateway to the 
boundless back settlements of their 
immense territory, and which contains 
a population now exceeding seventeen 
millions within their bounds.* 

It is hardly necessary to be added, 
after these facts have been stated, re- 
garding the increase in the numbers of 
the people, that manufacturing and 
commercial industry have received the 
most astonishing development in 
Lanarkshire generally, and in Glas- 
gow particularly, during the whole 
course of the present century. In 
fact the increase has been such, as, if 
not established by authentic and in- 
controvertible evidence, would appear 
incredible. Seventy years ago, the 
great Watt said to one of the cot- 
ton manufacturers of Glasgow, that he 
and his fellow townsmen were quite 
mistaken in endeavouring to establish 
cotton manufactures on the banks of 
the Clyde, for that cotton was the 
growth of a foreign, and far distant 
country, whereas the true material on 
which they should work, lay beneath 
their own feet; and the result has 
completely proved the sagacity and 
foresight of the illustrious inventor of 
the steam-engine. In truth, the intro- 
duction of the iron manufacture, and 
the advantage taken of the boundless 
seams of that valuable metal which 
lie beneath the whole valley of the 
Clyde, has been such that it has opened 
up an entirely new and almost bound- 
less mine of wealth in that enterprising 
district. It appears from Mr Watt’s 
tables, that no less than 64 blast fur- 
naces have been erected in Lanark- 
shire between 1831 and 1841, and 65 
in all were in blast in the latter year. 
These furnaces produce annually 5000 
tons each, so that the total produce of 
the iron furnaces in Lanarkshire is 
325,000 tons, which at the rate of 
L.3, 10s. a ton, amounts to the enor- 
mous sum of L.1,137,000 annually. 
The coal consumed by them is at an 
average 10,000 tons to each blast fur- 
nace per annum, so that 650,000 tons of 
coal are consumed at these blast fur- 
naces alone, which, at the rate of 7s. 
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as the average price of each ton, will 
give L.210,000 more, as the value of 
the coal worked to keep them going, 
in all L.1,847,000 annually. And, 
strange to say, this enormous annual 
creation of wealth, has been almost 
entirely the growth of the last ten 
years; the iron works at the com. 
mencement of that period in 1831, 
having been altogether inconsider- 
able. 

The custom duties of Glasgow ex- 
hibit, perhaps, the most extraordinary 
instance of increase, during the last 
thirty years, which is to be met with 
in the whole annals of human indus- 
try. They have stood thus :— 

1812... . L.8,126 
1840 . . . « 494,000! 

Nor is there any foundation for the 
obvious remark, that this vast increase, 
originating chiefly in the extension and _ 
deepening of the harbour by the ope- 
rations of the river trustees, is to be 
regarded as not an increase of com- 
mercial activity so much, as a trans. 
ference of it from the Port Glasgow 
and Greenock harbours of the Clyde 
further down that estuary. For thongh 
there is no doubt that this, to a certain 
degree, has been the case, yet it is not 
so entirely, as is decisively proved by 
the fact, that the increase of popula- 
tion in these two seaports has been 
nearly as great in the last ten years 
as in Glasgow itself; a decisive proof 
that the vast increase of the Glasgow 
shipping and commerce has not dried 
up the material sources of their in- 
dustry. 

The following tables exhibit a pic- 
ture of the increase of the commerce 
and exports of Glasgow during the 
last ten years: 

River dues. Ships. Tonnage. 

1830. £24,900. 11,868 718,536 
1840. 48,000 16,486 1,166,329 
Thus it appears, that, while the po- 
ulation of Lanarkshire as a whole, 
as increased during the last ten years 
upwards of a third, its exports have, 
during the same period, augmented 
more than a half, and its general traf- 
fic, as measured by the harbour dues 
of its port, about doubled. While a 
new vein of industry has been opened 





* The popvlation of New York, by the last census of 1841, just received, was 
316,000, of whom about 36,000 were foreigners, emigrants, or persons casually passing 
through, so that the real population of both cities is at present about 280,000, 
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up in its iron mines, producing no less 
than fifteen hundred thousand pounds 
a-year. 

as then the social happiness of the 
community increased during the same 

eriod? Has religion, morality, so- 
briety, habits of frugality and integri- 
ty, kept pace with this unparalleled 
augmentation of the material resour- 
ces of the people? Have the arms of 
the church been made to expand in 
proportion to the numerous human 
beings who were successively placed 
within its sphere, and stood in need of 
its instruction; has education been 
successful in checking the march of 
crime, and weaning the labouring 
classes from low and degrading enjoy- 
ments? Has beneficence, public or 
private, succeeded in closing the foun- 
tains of human evil, and diffusing 
through the land the blessed feelings of 
contentment, gratitude, and patriotic 
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affection? Alas! the very reverse of 
all this has been the case: this unpa- 
ralleled flood of material prosperity’ 
has been attended by a corresponding 
and still more fearful inundation of 
improvidence, sensuality and profli- 
gacy: rapid as has been the growth 
of wealth and industry, the increase 
of crime, heathenism, and pauperism, 
has been still more appalling; and all 
the boundless gifts of Providence have 
been turned to no other purpose, in a 
large class of society, but augmenting 
the scene of human wretchedness, and 
swelling the dark catalogue of human 
depravity. 

From the tables published by Mr 
Watt, compiled by comparing the 
progress of population with the rate of 
mortality, and the increase of crime 
during the last ten years, the follow- 
ing results appear :— 


The Mortality Bills of Glasgow show, that during the five years 1836, 37, 


88, 39, and 40, the total burials amounted to ‘ i 


Deduct still-born and premature births, 


Showing the total amount of deaths to have been 5 


. 45,215 
3,226 


. 41,989 


So that the average annual amount of burials, during these five years, appears to 
have been 9043; and the deaths to have been 8397 4-5ths. 


The average annual burials, these five years, to the 


population in 1841, are, therefore, as 
And the deaths as 


According to Dr Cleland’s Mortality Bills during the years 1826, 27, 28, 29, 


and 30, the total burials amounted to 


From which deduct still-born and premature births, ‘ - 


Showing the total number of deaths to have been 7 ° 


1 to 31.19, or 3.20 per cent. 
1 to 33.59, or 2.97 per cent. 


. 26 253 
2,007 


. 24,246 — 


So that the average annual amount of burials, during these five years, appears to 
have been 5250 3-6ths, and the deaths to have been 4849 2-5ths. 
The average annual burials, during these five years, to 


the population of 1831, is, therefore, as 
And the deaths as ° 


Average annual deaths, during the five years previous 


above,) . A e 
Ditto, ditto, previous to 1831 ° 


This table affords ample subject for 
the most serious reflection. Here it is 
proved by the most authentic of all 
data—a comparison of the annual 
deaths with the numbers of the peo- 
ple—that during these ten years of 
unparalleled prosperity, the rate of 
mortality has so fearfully increased, 
thit whereas, on an average of five 
years, ending with 1830, one in forty- 
one died annually, the proportion had 
changed on an average of five years, 
ending with 1840, to one in thirty-one. 
In other words, the chances of life, 
and the proportion of deaths to the 


1 to 38.55, or 2.59 per cent. 
1 to 41.74, or 2.39 per cent. 
to 1841, (as 
‘ ° . 2.97 per cent. 
2.39 per cent, 


Warr, p. 9. 


° ° © 


existing population, had changed 
twenty-five per cent for the worse in 
ten years of unbounded and unparal- 
leled prosperity. The average an- 
nual mortality over all England, is 
1 in 60; in Manchester, 1 in 45; in 
Londor, 1 in 51. 

From the same Tables, it appears 
that the annual mortality in Glasgow, 
which, by the bills of 1841, upon an 
average of the five years preceding, 
was one in forty-one annually, had 
sunk in the year 1837 to one in twen- 
ty-four.. The year 1837 was the one 
which was distinguished by great com- 
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mercial distress, andthe dreadful strikes 
of the cotton-spinners, colliers, and 
other trades in and around Glasgow, 
which, for more than four months 
kept about 4000 skilled workmen, and 
from 40,000 to 50,000 other persons 
dependent upon their labour, in a state 
of compulsory destitution—an awful 
example of the manner in which the 
reckless passions and blind spirit of 
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faction in the working classes, bri 
the most terrible of all retributions 
upon themselves and their children. 

Another lamentable and most strik- 
ing proof of the deterioration of the 
health of the working classes is to be 
found in the vast increase of the aver- © 
age death of children under five years 
ofege. The results on this subject 
are thus stated by Mr Watt. 


The total amount of the deaths of children under five years of age, during the five 
years previous to 1841, appears to be 18,705, and during the same number of years 
previous to 1831 they were 9,926; being an annual average, previous to 1841, of 
8741 deaths under that age, and previous to 1831, of 1985 1-5th deaths under 


that age. 


The average annual number of deaths of children, 
during the five years previous to 1841, are, 


therefore, to the population of that year, 


as 1 to 57.41, or 1.32 per cent. 


And during the five years previous to 1831, com- 


_ pared with the population of that year, 


- a8 1 to 101.96, or 0.98 per cent, 


Showing an increase in the deaths of children pre- 


vious to 1841, over those which took place pre< 


vious to 1831, of 


Contagious fever, as is well haetiny 
has prevailed to a dreadful and alarm- 
ing extent in Glasgow and its vicinity 
during the last four years. 

So great has been the mortality 
arising from this cause, that it is stat- 
ed by the late lamented Dr Cowan of 
Glasgow, whose information on this 
subject was so accurate, from the ex- 
tensive examination of all classes in the 
city of Glasgow, that the total num- 
ber of persons who were seized with 
fever or contagious febrile eruptive 
complaints in five years, ending 1840, 
December 31, amounted to the enor- 
mous number of 109,385!! And no 
less than 68,621, were seized with 
typhus fever, of whom 5844 died ! 


‘<-As it appears that in 1840 nearly one 
death in every seven (7°17) was caused by 
fever, and that.one in every three-and- 
a-fourth (3°25) was caused by the two 
groups of diseases, fever and eruptive 
fever, it forms matter of the most serious 
consideration, and decidedly ‘proves that 
no time ought to be lost in carrying for- 
ward those sanatory improvements in con- 
templation. This is a question that comes 
home ‘to the bosom of every family, for 
though these diseases may be chiefly 
propagated, and may rage with the most 
fatal effects, in the unwholesome abodes of 
the ‘poor, the contagion soon passes from 
street'to street, and from one district of 
the ‘country to another, and the rich be- 
come sufferers as well as the poor.” 


Typhus fever itself is the well 


kuown and unvarying accompaniment 


of human misery and destitution in all 


0.34 per cent. 

its forms, and therefore there cannot 
be stronger proof of the prevalence of 
preg | and destitution among the peo- 
ple, than the vast increase of deaths 
from this terrible malady which has 
taken place within the last four years 
in the city of Glasgow. 

It will not appear surprising that 
so much typhus fever and mortality 
should prevail in Glasgow, for from 
Mr Watt’s tables, based on the re- 
turns of the census enumerators, it 
appears that there are, in the subur- 
ban districts alone, independent of the 
royalty, no less than 923 persons, 
chiefly heads of families, in a slate of 
destitution, independent of the children 
relying ‘wpon their support; and of 
this number no less than 460 are not 
only destitute, but in a state of unre- 
lieved destitution—'that is to say, they 
receive nothing from any public or 
corporate fund. These results were 
obtained by the census enumerators, 
under instructions issued to them by 
the Sheriff of Lanarkshire. It is to 
be regretted that no similar results 
were obtained in the royalty of Glas- 
gow, under the census taken up by the 
magistrates; but, in the winter of 
1840-41, Captain Miller, the able and 
patriotic head of the Glasgow Police, 
personally investigated the cases of 
1034 persons in a state of destitution, 
within the limits of his police bounds, 


- which embrace just 140,000 souls, or 


half the population. And asthe gross 
population of that portion of Glasgow 
appears from the census returns ‘to be 
122,878, and as that part of the city 
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embraces the great mass of the more 
indigent part of the community, and 
especially of the low Irish, it may 
safely be concluded that, if there are 
900 persons in a state of pauperism, 
there must be at least 1100 in the 
same predicament within the royalty. 
Thus it may certainly be concluded 
that there is at this moment at least 
2000 persons in a state of complete 
destitution in Glasgow; and this num- 
ber does not include, for the most part, 


the families of the destitute persons, - 


for, as observed by Mr Watt— 


‘Tt has to be noticed, that the cases re- 
ported upon by the enumerators chiefly 
consist of aged people and adults, without 
including the number of children depen- 
dent on them for support. It may also be 
observed, that many of those who receive 
parochial relief may not be included in 
the table, as it is to be hoped that from 
the assistance thus obtained, they are en-~ 
abled to live in such a manner as not to 
attract particular notice to their destitute 
condition.” 


But, if the families of a consider- 
able portion of these 2000 paupers be 
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added, it will appear that there must — 
be at least between five and six thou- 
sand human beings in Glasgow in a 
state of total destitution. And ‘there 
is, unhappily, hardly any room for 
distinguishing, in this hideous mass 
of pauperism, between those who do, 
and those who do not receive paro- 
chial relief; the parochial allowance 
usually given in Scotland at the rate 
of a shilling a-week to each family, or 
somewhat above three-halfpence a-day, 
being wholly insufficient to check the 
evils of pauperism, or even pay for 
their lodging rent, without affording 
one farthing for the subsistence of 
themselves or their children. 

If, from the pauperism, mortality, 
and destitution of the working elasses 
in Lanarkshire, we turn to the crime, 
the results will appear equally serious 
and alarming. 

The result of the parliamen 
tables, compiled by the Sheriff of 
Lanarkshire, of all the committals in 
that county for the last five years, is 
condensed by Mr Watt in the follow- 
ing interesting table :— 


TABLE II. 


Showing the degree of Instruction of the Total Number of Persons Committed 
for Trial, or Bailed, in the County of Lanark; together with the Propor- 
tion per Cent. which those who had received different degrees of Education 
bear to the Total Amount of Committals. 





DEGREE OF INSTRUCTION. 





Neither |Read,or Read 
Read nor and Write 
- Write. | imperfectly. 


Read and 
Write 
well. 


Could not 
be ascer- | 
tained. 


| Superior 
Educa- 
tion. 


Grand 
Totals. | ‘Total 
‘Males andi 





git 3 F. | M. 





| MYR) M YR) My FF — 
} 





75 
101 
81 
79 
138 


54! 
41) 
70 
126 
63, 


1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840* 


51 
74 
56 


131 
170 
258 
69 | 253 
91 | 172 


58 
44 
60 
71 
47 





-| 275 
14)... ---| 830 
12] ... ees) 418 
5} vee} wee] eee) 408 
eee! B67 





10 “401 
450 
555 
606 


529 


126 
120 
137| 
198 
162 











{Totals............| 474/341 | 984] 354 280 


743, 














1798 


7 
4s|_ 3| 





815 1338 
Females. 

§ Proportion } 
which these 
bear to the 

whole 

amount of 

| Committals J 


Total 
Males and 














| 


51° 12 2541 




















* [he Parliamentary table shows the total number of offenders for 1840, to he only 
529; but this decrease is only apparent, and is owing to the instructions issued for 
the preparation of these returns, directing those only to be included which were dis- 
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This table affords matter.for the 

most. serious .consideration, both as 
throwing an important light on the 
increase of crime in the manufacturing 
districts of the country, and the. total 
inadequacy of the remedies usually 
looked to to arrest its progress. 
. Injthe first place, it appears from 
this table that serious crime, that is, 
crime punished by law with death or 
transportation, has increased in four 
years, in the county of Lanark, from 
1836 to 1839, from 400 to 606; in 
other words, it has advanced upwards 
of fifty per cent. in four years. Now, 
the population of the whole county, 
during the last ten years, as appears 
from the returns, has increased at the 
rate of 37 per cent., at which rate it 
would double in somewhat less than 
thirty years. While, therefore, popu- 
lation is doubling in thirty years, crime 
is advancing at the rate of fifty per 
cent. in four years, or doubling in 
about seven years and a-half; that is 
to say, crime is advancing more than 
four times as fast as the population. 

Nor is there the slightest ground 
for laying the flattering unction to 
our souls, at least in the county of 
Lanark, that this prodigious increase 
of crime is to be ascribed to the supe- 
rior vigilance of the police, or the es- 
tablishment of more extended criminal 
institutions, whereby a greater number 
of crimes have been brought to light, 
and-a greater number of offenders 
committed. In Lanarkshire, at least, 
whatever may be the case elsewhere, 
this observation is wholly inapplicable ; 
because there is not, and has not been, 
any police force in any part of that 
county, except in thecity and part of 
the suburbs of Glasgow, embracing in 
all not more than 234,000 inhabitants. 
Thus, there are no less than 200,000 

-persons in Lanarkshire, without any 
police whatever to look after them, or 
arrest the criminals by whom they 
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have been injured. And what is very 
remarkable and decisive on this sub- 
ject, it appears from the official report 
of the Glasgow police, that there has 
been no increase of crime at all during 
that period, within their bounds, the 
vast increase having taken place in 
offences committed beyond the city, in 
the unprotected parts of the county, 
where there never has been any police 
whatever established to apprehend of- 
fenders. In truth, so prodigious has 
been the increase of crime of late years 
in the vicinity of Glasgow, but beyond 
the bounds of the police, that if the 
total number ofseriouscrimesthere had 
been detected and punished, the com- 
mittals for Lanarkshire, during the 
last two years, would probably not 
have been six hundred, but six thou. 
sand. There is not a mansion or farm- 
house in its neighbourhood that. has 
not had its offices broken into two or 
three times, almostevery year for some 
years back ; and, during the two last 
winters, there has hardly been a night 
on which one or. more persons have 
not been knocked down and robbed, 
on the roads in the vicinity of Glas- 
gow, without one of the offenders being 
either detected or brought to justice,* 
And that this prodigious increase of 
crime is owing to no want of vigilance 
or skill on the part of the public autho- 
rities in tracing out and bringing to 
justice criminals, with the wholly in- 
adequate means at their disposal, is 
decisively proved by the important 
fact which the Parliamentary returns 
demonstrate, viz. that the proportions 
of persons acquitted to those commit- 
ted in Lanarkshire, is as 49 to 606, or 
1 to 13 nearly; while the proportion 
over all England is as 1 to 3; and 
these persons were all liberated on a 
verdict of not proven—not one person 
in 1839, out of 606, being found not 
guilty. 

In the next place, this table demon- 





posed of within the year by the Judges—a regulation which excluded from view no 
less than 77 offenders committed during the year 1841, whose cases were disposed 
of by the Winter Circuit, between the 5th and 12th January 1841, so that the real 


number of committals was 606 in the year 1840. 


These numbers are the committals 


for serious cases only; which are tried by jury or the assizes ; the summary committals 
are, at an average, about 2000 more annually in the city of Glasgow and its immediate 


vicinity. 


* Within the private domain of the Sheriff of Lanarkshire, situated three miles from 
Glasgow, no less than four housebreakings were committed in the course of the sum- 
mer of 1840, the perpetrators of only one of which were detected, and that by mere 


accident. 
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strates what is a ‘still more important 
consideration—the entire inefficacy of 
secular education to arrest the pro- 
gress of crime, and the deplorable 
nature of the delusion which has so 
generally got possession of the public 
mind, that, if you give the people the 
means of instruction, you provide them 
with an antidote to do evil. From 
the preceding table, it appears that, of 
the whole criminals committed, sixty- 
eight per cent are educated, and only 
about twenty-two percent uneducated : 
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that is to say, the educated criminals 
are to the uneducated as fully two to 
one. The proportion is about the 
same of the whole criminals in Scot- 
land ; and it appears from the details 
given in Mr Buckingham’s late travels 
in America, that the same proportion 
holds good in all the prisons in thee - 
United States. 

This important subject, however, is 
still more clearly illustrated by the - 
following highly interesting table :— 


Exhibiting the degree of Instruction of the Total Number of Persons com- 
mitted for Trial or Bailed in the City of Glasgow and in the different 
Wards of Lanarkshire; also showing the Proportion per Cent. which the 
Committals in each of these Divisions bear to the whole Committals in the 


County in the Year 1839. 
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To understand the bearing and im- 
portance of this table, we must inform 
our southern readers that the popula- 
tion in the city of Glasgow and the 
lower ward of Lanarkshire, is of the 
most mixed description, comprehend- 
ing upwards of 50,000 Irish; that 
of the middle ward is agricultural 
and mining; while that of the upper 
ward is chiefly agricultural or pas- 
toral. Now, the remarkable fact 
which this table brings out is this— 
that while in the lower ward and city 
of Glasgow the educated are to the 
uneducated as 367 to 138, or not quite 
3 tol; in theagricultural and mining 
district of the middle ward the edu- 
cated to the uneducated are as 59 to 3, 
or as 20 to 1 nearly ; and in the agri- 
cultural or pastoral district of the 
upper ward, the educated criminals 
are to the uneducated as 32 to 7, or 
as nearly 5 to 1. While, therefore, 
the great and extensive works going 
on in the vicinity of Glasgow have 


attracted a number of savage and un- 
educated Irish to that neighbourhood, 
who figure in the calendar, and have 
brought the proportion of educated 
criminals to the uneducated up to 3 
to 1—in the middle ward, where the 
population is less mixed, and the 
native Scotch constitute the great 
majority, the proportion of educated 
to uneducated criminals is as 17 to 1; | 
while in the upper ward, who are 
almost entirely native Scotch agricul- 
tural labourers, they are as 5 to 1, 
And it is particularly worthy of ob- 
servation, that it is in the more edu- 
cated districts of the lower and middle 
wards that the increase of detected 
crime has been so rapid, the vigilance 
of the Glasgow police having, within 
the same period, kept crime nearly 
stationary within their limits. 

Nor is there any room for the re- 
mark, which has been so often made 
that it has become absolutely trite, that 
education is attended with this deplor- 
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able inerease of human depravity be- 
cause it is ¢ ect education only 
that is given to the working classes, 
and that very different results might 
be expected if they obtained the bene- 
fit of a superior and more perfect 
education. That “a little knowledge 
isa dangerous thing,” has long been 
familiar to every one who has thought 
on the subject; but the question is, 
how can you give any thing more than 
a little knowledge to the working 
classes of society? Can workmen, 
who are engaged twelve hours a-day 
in laborious toil from their earliest 
years, ever acquire any thing more 
than a slight degree of information ? 
Can - mill-owners, who chain their 
operatives to labour from six in the 
morning till eight at night, or a legis- 
lature who uniformly evade a ten 
hour’s bill, expect the working classes 
to acquire any thing more than a 
smattering of knowledge? And in 


such a state of society, with such prin- 
ciples of social administration, and a 
total neglect, till of late years, of reli- 
gious extension, is it surprising. that 
the spread of education has influenced 
the desires rather than strengthened 


the conscience, and extended the 
thirst for gratification instead of aug- 
menting the means of resisting its 
temptations ? 

It will not appear surprising, that 
the spread of knowledge in an opu- 
lent and manufacturing community 
should have had this effect, when the 
deplorable inadequacy of all the means 
taken to extend the religious institu- 
tions of Lanarkshire, in proportion to 
the extension in the numbers of the 
people, is taken into consideration. 
Four years ago, the Parliamentary 
Commissioners reported, that there 
were 66,000 human beings in Glasgow 
alone for whom there was no accom- 
modation whatever in any place of 
worship, Established or Dissenting ; 
and although within the last six years 
twenty additional places of worship 
have been opened in that city, by the 
unparalleled exertions of the opulent, 
and, we may add, almost exclusively 
the Conservative ranks of society, with- 
out the aid.of.a shilling from a Liberal 
Administration; yet such has been 
4he simultaneous growth of population 
and the wast increase of destitute hu- 
man beings, without either the means 
of obtaining, or the wish to acquire 
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religious instruction, that there are 
at this moment fifteen thousand more 
persons in Glasgow without any means 
of religious instruction whatever, than 
there were when this great and noble 
effort of Christian benevolence was 
made by the really patriotic classes of 
the community, Eighty thonsand 
human beings, in great part sunk ip 
the lowest stage of sensuality, selfish- 
ness, or profligacy, are accumulated in 
that great city, without the slightest 
means of religious instruction ; if the 
mining districts of the county are 
taken into account, where the popula- 
tion has doubled during: the last ten 
years, this number will be found to be 
augmented by at least twenty thou- 
sand more. Weare confident we are 
considerably within bounds when we 
say, that upwards of a Hunprep 
THousanD Human Bernes are to be 
found in Lanarkshire alone, who 
are not only unprovided with any 
accommodation in any place of wor- 
ship, but entirely destitute, except 
by distant report, of religious impres- 
sions—whose worship is too often to 
their belly, and who live altogether 
without God inthe world. And, unfor- 
tunately, this is the very class in which, 
from the recklessness and improvi- 
dence which generally pervade it, the 
growth of population has been most 
rapid of late years, while the insane 
divisions of the Scotch church have 
entirely stopped the great and benefi- 
cent, though hitherto unhappily most 
inadequate, efforts of the wealthier 
classes to mitigate the evil, by the 
progressive extension of the church 
establishment. 

Another deplorable proof of the 
wretched condition to which a large 
proportion of the working classes is 
reduced under the present manufac- 
turing system, in the great marts of 


that species of industry, is to be found 


in the immense increase of population 
in the central and most densely peopled 
parts of the city, without any propor- 
tional extension of the buildings which 
they inhabit. This remarkable fact, 
so clearly illustrative of the squeezing 
so many additional human beings into 
the same space, in consequence of the 
progressive degradation of their habits 
and increase of their destitution, is thus 
clearly stated by Mr Strang, who 
superintended the taking up of the 
census inthe city of Glasgow :—*‘ The 
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gross population of the royalty of 
Glasgow, which amounted in 1831 to 
89,847, has now reached 122,878, 
showing an increase, in ten years, of 
33,031, or no less an advance than 
36°76 per cent. While the population 
has increased at this prodigious ratio, 
it ought to be particularly remarked, 
that the number of the inhabited 
houses has net increased in the same 
proportion. In 1831, there were 
19,200 inhabited houses, whereas at 
present there are no more than 22,751, 
showing the increase only to be 3551. 
Had the houses increased in propor- 
tion to the population, taking that at 
119,159, whieh is without the public 
institutions, the number of inhabited 
houses should have been 25,463 in- 
stead of 22,751, or 2712 fewer houses 
for the present number af inhabitants, 
than there were for the population at 
the period of the census in 1831, 
This is a very striking fact; and is, I 
fear, too manifest an index to the de- 
teriorating character of the habitations 
of the great masses of the people. In 
the Blackfriar's parish alone, where 
there has been little or no building for 
ten years back, the population has 
absolutely increased upwards of forty 
percent. This striking and vo very 
pleasing feature in the condition of 
our population, may perhaps be ac- 
counted for when the nature of the 
great mass of our immigrating popu- 
lation is considered.” 

This deplorable imerease of the 
number of people who are crammed 
into the same number of houses is, no 
doubt, in great part to be ascribed to 
the vast immigration of poor Irish, 
who have of late years overspread 
great parts of the empire. From the 
census returns it appears, that ‘the 
number of Irish in the city andsub- 
urbs of Glasgow alone, amounts to 
the enormous number of 44,944, This 
immense multitude are there, as élse- 
where, almost all employed in the hum- 
blest occupations of life, such as com- 
mon workmen, carriers to masons, la- 
bourers, ‘and the like, and they are all 
increasing with the wonted rapidity 
of the Hibernian ‘race in ‘every ‘part:of 
the world. It may safely be affirmed, 
that, if this'prodigious increase of des- 
titute pauperism ‘from the sister island 
could be averted, or even mitigated, 
‘by providing the means of emigration 
of the destitute poor in that country 
tothe colonies at-the public expense, 
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it would do more to diminish the dis- 
tress felt by the destitute poor in the 
great towns of Scotland, than any 
other measure that could possibly be 
devised. 

There are two other particulars 
which are brought out by the tables 
before mentioned, which are deserv- 
ing of particular attention. The first 
is, the enormous extent to which—in 
consequence partly of the necessitous 
circumstances of a large portion of . 
the poor of this city and its suburbs, 
and partly of the improvident habits 
which unhappily prevail among great 
numbers of them—the system of bor- 
rowing money upon the pledging or 
pawning of goods has been pein 9 
It appears from Captain Miller’s re- 
port, that there are upwards of 700 
brokers’ shops, licensed and unlicen- 
sed, in the city of Glasgow, and only 
33 licensed. In fact, in the most po- 
pulous districts of the town, almost 
every second shop is a spirit dealer’s or 
broker's shop, er both combined. And 
the sums realized by these brokers are 
computed by Mr Porter, in his late 
valuable publication on the pawn- 
broking offices for Glasgow, at the 
enormous sum of L.504,000 a-year, 
lent out at the extravagant profit of 
L.433, 6s. 8d. per cent. per annum, 
A more striking proof of the state to 
which a large portion of the working 
classes have been reduced, and of the 
enormous gains which are made from 
their necessities or follies, can hardly 
be conceived. 

The second is, that while the earn- 
ings of the skilled workmen in Glas- 
gow are so great, and the general 
opulence of the community such as to 
have led to the immense consumption 
of spirituous liquors, which has already 
been mentioned, amounting to above 
a million a-year, the deposits annually 
put into the savings’ banks by the fac- 
tory operatives, who for the most part 
receive the highest wages in the com- 
munity, ave progressively and rapidly 
diminishing, while those from agricul- 
tural, domestic, .and .other servants 
and other mechanics, are rapidly and 
‘progressively increasing. This sin- 
gular fact, so much at vaviance with 
what 2 prior might have been expect- 
ed, is ‘thus established by the return of 
the number and deseription .of deposi- 
tors in the ‘National ‘Savings’ Bank 
in ‘Glasgow ‘for ithe ive following 
-years:— 
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Deposits. 
1836. 1837. 1838. 1839. 1840, 
Domestic servants, 167 654 647 1132 921 
Mechanics, aes eee 613 961 1014 
Factory operatives, 489 491 815 lll 168 


Thus while the other portions of 
the community, enjoying for the most 
part less opportunities and lower 
wages, are rapidly increasing the num- 
ber of their depositors, the number of 
deposits from factory operatives have 
declined so much in the savings’ bank, 
that they have now become hardly a 
third of what they were at the com- 
mencement. The sum deposited in 
the saving bank at Glasgow is at pre- 
sent about L.140,000. If the factory 
operatives could be brought to deposit 
as much as they might do, with habits 
of frugality and sobriety, it would soon 
amount to upwards of a million ster- 
ling. 

It augments the regret which all 
must feel on perusing these painful 
details, when co-existent with such an 
unexampled flood of commercial pro- 
sperity as Lanarkshire has exhibited 
during the last ten years, if we reflect 
that this destitution and misery has 
grown up to such an alarming height 
at the very time when the skilled work- 
men, at least in all the manufacturing 
trades, have enjoyed very high wages, 
and the amount of the sums which have 
been placed at the disposal of the work- 
ing classes, as measured by the amount 
of their vicious indulgences, has been 
such as, if not proved by authentic do- 
cuments, appear to exceed belief. Mr 
Alison stated, in his work on Popula- 
tion, that there were 3000 spirit shops 
in Glasgow, and that the amount con- 
sumed at them was L.1,100,000 a- 
year. This statement excited, as well 
it might, no small sensation in the 
community of Glasgow, and many, 
particularly those inclined to the Li- 
beral party, endeavoured to represent 
it as an exaggeration. It is now esta- 
blished, however, by authentic docu- 
ments, that the statement is perfectly 
correct; and it has startled so many 
persons, merely because, to those not 
practically acquainted with the real 
sources of evil in the manufacturing 
districts in the country, their magni- 
tude exceeds belief. 

It is stated by Captain Miller, the 
superintendent of the Glasgow police, 
in his late valuable work on the cri- 
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minal statistics of that city, that there 
are 2300 licensed spirit shops in Glas- 
gow ; and this result was obtained by 
applying to the offices for issuing the 
excise licenses for the city and sub- 
urbs. This is independent altogether 
of the unlicensed places where spirits 
are obtained, which are probably at 
least 500 or 600 more. Of this there 
can be no doubt, and ample proof of 
it will be obtained when the census re- 
turns are published. In the mean 
time, their number may be judged of 
from the fact which Captain Miller's 
researches have brought to light, that, 
while the licensed pawnbrokers’ shops 
in Glasgow are only 33, the unli- 
censed ones amount to the enormous 
number of 700; of whom 400 are in 
the city, and 300 in the suburbs, 
But, to be within the mark, let the 
number of shops where spirits are 
obtained be taken at the number of 
those regularly licensed, as ascertain. 
ed by Captain Miller, at 2300. It can- 
not be supposed that the rent and taxes 
of each of these shops could have 
amounted to less, on an average, than 
L.30 a-year, and profits of the shop- 
man devoted to his own subsistence less 
than L.50 a-year, being less than the 
yearly earnings of each operative cot- 
ton-spinner or iron-moulder who fre- 
quent these shops. The profits, there- 
fore, of the spirit dealers in Glasgow 
must, at the very least, be L.184,000 a- 
year, being 80 times 2300; but a profit 
of L. 184,000 a-year, made by the spirit 
dealers, implies gross sales by them, 
that is, money expended by the com- 
munity on driok, to at least six times 
that amount; it being very rare even 
for spirit dealers to make on an ave- 
rage more than from 15 to 17} per 
cent of profit on the sales they effect. 
L.184,000 a-year, therefore, would 
correspond to gross sales to the amount 
of at least six times that amount, or 
L.1,104,000—an enormous sum to be 
spent on the most noxious of all hu- 
man luxuries in a single city, indicat- 
ing at once the immense wealth which 
has heen placed at the disposal of the 
more skilled portion of the working 
classes, and the improvident habits 
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which have devoted so large a portion 
of their earnings to low and degrading 
sensuality. 

We have now done with these pain- 
ful but highly interesting and important 
details, and it may be worth while to 
condense into one statement the results 
indicative at once of the vast increase 
of opulence and population, and of the 
simultaneous advance of the still more 
rapid growth of crime, heathenism, 
and pauperism, in the great commer- 
cial and manufacturing county of 
Lanark, during the last ten years. 

1. The population during that pe- 
riod has increased 37 per cent, having 
swelled from 316,000 to 434,000; 

2. Manufacturing produce, as mea- 
sured by the harbour dues levied on 
the river Clyde, the great seaport of 
the county, has doubled. 

3. A new source of wealth has been 
opened in the iron mines and manu- 
factures, producing above L. 1,500,000 
a-year. 

4, The average annual mortality in 
Glasgow has increased, during the 
same period, from one death in 41 to 
one in 31. Contagious fever has be- 
come so prevalent, that one in every 
31 deaths in Glasgow is owing to that 
fearful disease, or some species of 
contagious fever. 

5. Sixty-eight thousand persons in 
five years, have taken typhus fever, 
of whom 5884 died. 

6. Serious crime punishable with 
death or transportation, has increased 
during only four years of the period 
from 1836 to 1840, above 50 per cent: 
that is, it has increased four times as 
fast as the number of the people. 

7. The number of poor in the 
county, for whom there is no sort of 
provision whatever for attending any 
place of public worship, has grown up 
to 100,000. 

8. The number of Irish in Glasgow, 
almost all in a state of penury, has 
swelled to the enormous amount of 
45,000. 

9. Six thousand persons are con- 
stantly in a state of unrelieved desti- 
tution, or destitution relieved so im- 
perfectly that those who do obtain 
parochial relief are kept on the verge 
of starvation, by receiving only the 
pittance of three half-pence a-day. 

10. Above two-thirds of the com- 
mitted criminals have received the 
elements of education. 

11. The spirit shops in Glasgow 
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sell intoxicating liquors to the people, 
to the amount at least of L1,100,000 
a-year. 

12, The deposits from the factory 
operatives in the savings banks, is 
diminishing, while those from all 
other classes are increasing. 

13. Five hundred thousand pounds 
a-year, is lent out annually to the 
most destitute classes, at a rate of in« 
terest exceeding L.400 per cent a- 
year. 

This, then, isthe result of the manu- 


. facturing system; and of that sys- 


tem, be it observed, under its most 
favourable and splendid auspices. 
Perhaps thereis no parallel to be found 
in the wholé annals of civilization, to 
such an extension of manufacturing 
industry and such a growth of manu. 
facturing wealth, as has taken place 
in the city of Glasgow, and county of 
Lanark, during the last ten years. 
If, then, the only effect of that pro- 
digious increase under such favour. 
able circumstances, has been to 
bring so deplorable an augmentation 
of pauperism, pauper immigration, 
civilized heathenism, crime, conta- 
gious fever, and sensual extravagance, 
upon the community, what may be 
expected when the flood of prosperity 
has turned, as turned it will be at 
some period, to an ebb? If these are 
the results of our victories, what may 
be anticipated from our defeats? And 
what is to be the result to the com- 
munity in general, and the manufac. 
turing districts of it in particular, 
from a further extension of the na- 
tional industry in this direction—sub- 
ject to all the vicissitudes which poli- 
tical combinations, war, or national 
calamity may bring upon that most 
sensitive of created things, commer-~ 
cial credit?—It is awful. to contem- 
plate what would be the condition of 
the British islands, if this enormous 
mass of human beings, bred up in 
habits of improvidence, recklessness, 
and, too often, of sensuality and crime, 
were to be either suddenly, or hur- 
riedly, deprived of employment, or 
thrown back, without any reformation 
in their habits, on the agricultural, or 
more permanent branches of industry 
in the state. 

It is not to be imagined from these 
facts, melancholy and important as 
they are, and clearly as they indicate 
the unhappy tendency of the course 
which our social system has taken of 
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‘ late years in these islands, that it is 
either expedient, or called for, to 
make any attempt to restrict the 
manufacturing industry of the coun- 
try, or to endeavour, either by legis- 
lative, or any other means, to check 
the growth of those huge limbs of the 
community into which so large a por- 
tion of the life blood of the state has 
éome to be poured. Most unques- 
tionably it is expedient by every pos- 
sible means, and above all, by the 
most sedulous attention to the growth 
of our colonies, to sustain and vivify 
the commercial industry of the coun- 
try, But if a crisis have arrived, in 
which an attempt is made to elevate 
the manufacturing industry of the 
country, by measures, snch as the 
abolition of the corn-laws, which, 
whether they ate likely or not to 
have that effect, will unquestionably 
be attended with discouragement to 
our agricultural interest, and be the 
means of throwing vast numbers of 
agricultural labourers out of employ- 
ment, it becomes of the highest im- 
portance to consider, whether the 
probable gain is worth the certain 
sacrifice, and what is the comparative 
character of the population which we 
are nursing up, and of that which we 
are destroying, by the legislative 
changes that are so strenuously re- 
commended. 

It would be injustice to the com- 
munity of Glasgow not to add, that 
this deplorable increase of crime, 
pauperism, and degradation, in the 
habits of a large portion of the work- 
ing classes, has happened notwith- 
standing the utmost efforts both of 
the ent classes, and indeed of all 
the respectable portions of the com- 
‘nunity, to arrest the progress of the 
many evils by which they are sur- 
rounded. Perhaps there is not to be 
found in any part of the Christian 
world a community in which greater 
efforts have been made for the spread 
of religion, and the relief of suffering, 
than have been made in the city of 
Glasgow during the last ten years. 
When it is mentioned fhat nearly 
L.100,000 has been subscribed in 
Glasgow for church extension, and 
L.20,000 for houses of refuge for cri- 
minals, besides vast numbers of pri- 
vate charities of a costly nature, which 
are supported from no other source 
but private benevolence; and that 
there are several mercantile firms in 
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G w which spend from a thousand 
to fi hundred pounds a-year in 
public subscriptions alone, it may rea- 
dily be believed that individual benevo. 
lence can never be expected to be exhi- 
bited on a greater or more magnificent 
scale. But these facts, so honourable 
to the religious and charitable por- 
tion of the community, tend only to 
strengthen the case against the exist. 
ing social system in the manufactur. 
ing districts. They show that no re. 
lief can possibly be expected for these 
evils from the greatest possible efforts 
of individuals; and they point in the 
most decisive manner to a very mate. 
rial change in our social organization, 
before any effectual remedy for these 
manifold and increasing evils can be 
discovered. 

In truth, the experience of the last 
ten years, and more particularly of 
the manufacturing districts during 
that period, is amply sufficient to de. 
monstrate, that the system of leaving 
every man to take care of himself, 
and of consigning the removal of the 
evils of society to the unaided efforts 
of self-government, are in a great de- 
gree fallacious, and that, if carried 
into effect, without a due regard to 
the circumstances in which they 
are just, and those in which they 
are not applicable, they will inevi- 
tably prove destructive to the best 
interests of society. It is perfectl 
true, as Adam Smith long ago said, 
that every species of industry will, in 

eneral, be best protected by leaving 
it alone, and that the true foundation 
of national wealth is to be found in 
the protected, but unrestricted efforts 
of the country. But though this is 
quite true with regard to the aug- 
mentation of national wealth, it is 
by no means true with regard to the 
ognally or still more important subject 
of the relief of national misery, the 
elevation of national character, or the 
repression of national depravity. These 
vital interests can never be left with 
safety to the unaided efforts of indivi- 
duals. If they could, government 
would never have arisen in any part 
of the world; its existence every 
where demonstrates the entire fallacy 
of the principle of self direction, as 
applied to a large share of the social . 
concern of nations. Communities, 
like single men, may be safely entrust- 
ed with the direction of themselves, in 
every thing that is likely to bring them 
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in a profit, or increase their present 
pleasures or gratifications ; but they 
never can be entrusted with self go- 
vernment in matters where immediate 
sacrifices or coercion of desires is re- 
quisite. They may be safely entrust- 
ed with the direction of every matter 
where a dividend is to be got, but 
hardly ever, exeept under the pressure 
of immediate danger or nécessity, 
where a restriction or a burden is to 
be imposed. Individual benevolence or 
local exertion may be sufficient to 
check the growth of social evils in an 
agricultural or simple state of society, 
but they are altogether inadequate to 
arrest their progres in an opulent com- 
mercial, or manufacturing community. 
In all matters unconnected with their 
own visible and immediate interest, 
the great body of mankind stand just 
as much in need of the direction of 
others, as children at school. Nay, 
more so, for the great bulk of them 
have the intellect of children, with the 
passions of men and women. 
Self-government has been tried on 
the greatest scale, and under the most 
favourable circumstances, in Lanark- 
shire, for the last forty years, and it 


has landed that community in a hun- 
dred thousand practical heathens with- 
in its bounds—in the continual exist- 
ence of upwards of six thousand 
unrelieved paupers in a single city 
—in sixty-eight thousand persons tak- 
ing typhus fever in five years, being 


at the rate of nearly fourteen thousand 
annually—in the advance of serious 
crime, at a rate four times as fast as 
the increase of the people—in a dimi- 
nution of the chances of. life to an 
extent of five-and-twenty per cent. in 
ten years—in the lending of L.500,000 
a year to the poorest classes at a rate 
of profit above four hundred per cent. ; 
and in the progressive and rapid di- 
minution of the investments of the 
most highly paid of the working classes 
in savings banks, and in the consump- 
tion ofeleven hundred thousand pounds” 
worth of ardent spirits in a single city 
ina year! It is high time that seri- 
ous efforts should be made to arrest 
these evils ; but it must be done by 
the power of the state, and by the 
central government. They are far 
beyond the reach either of private 
benevolence or local legislation. The 
want of the age is a system of govern- 
ment, which, religiously providing for 
the security of property and the pro- 
tection of national industry, shall effect 
a real reformation in the manifold 
social evils which, under the system 
of self-government, have grown up in 
the state. The man of the age would 
be he who, resting on Conservative 
principles, should apply them to their 
true and noblest end—the spread of 
religion, the relief of suffering, and 
the elevation of the character of the 


people. 
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HILLI-ONNEE. 


The Whigs can boast of many a name, 
Great Normanby and Little Johnny ; 

But far their foremost child of fame 
Is he that owns fleet Hilli-onnee. 


’Mong lords and legs a contest rose 

As fierce as e’er we fought with Bonny : 
From words it almost came to blows, 

And still the theme was Hilli-onnee. 


And some said this and some said that: 
No want there was of caco-phony : 

With short and long, with sharp and flat, 
They sore misnomer'd Hilli-onnee. 


Then one bethought him of a way 
To terminate this acri-mony ; 
He call’d as umpire of the fray, 
The lord that owns fleet Hilli-onnee. 


His lordship, though a scholar once, 
At this appeal was much étonné ; 
But loth to be esteem’d a dunce, 
He search’d his books for Hilli-onnee. 


No doubt he well remember’d yet 
Old Sophocles’s Hanti-gonnee ; 

A clearer case he could not get, 
Nor more in point for Hilli-onnee. 


But firmer proofs he sought and found ; 
The Greeks, disliking mono-tonny, 

Had accents to direct the sound, 
And these show’d here ’twas Hilli-onnee. 


He wrote his answer, brief, yet bright 
With classic wit and keen i-ronny, 

And having quash’d the Tories quite, 
He taught us all ’twas Hilli-onnee. 


O, Peel! your guilt what tongue can tell! 
*T was nothing less than rank fe-lonny, 
To oust a lord who talks so well 
Of heathen Greek and Hilli-onnee. 


Had I the might of Pindar’s muse 
To sing the praise of Palmer-stonny ; 
The deathless prince of Syracuse 
Should yield to him and Hilli-onnee. 


Pindar, alas! is in his grave; 

But this good page of old E-bonny, 
- For distant days the names shall save 
Of Palmer-ston and Hilli-onnee. 





FUNCHEON WOODS. 


BY B. SIMMONS. 


Dark woods of Funcheon! treading far 
The rugged paths of duty— 
Though lost to me the vesper star 
Now trembling o’er your beauty, 
Still vividly I see your glades, 
The deep and emerald-hearted, 
As when from their luxuriant shades 
My lingering steps departed. 


That wild autumnal morning !—well 
Can haunted Thought remember 

How came in gusts o’er Corrin-fell 
The roar of dark September, 

When I through that same woodland path 
To endless exile hasted, 

Where many an hour my lavish youth 
The gold of evening wasted. 


Oh, for one day of that glad time! 
—Say, reckless heart, how is it 

There’s still so many a cliff to climb, 
And well-known nook to visit ?>— 

The Filea’s spring is gurgling near ; 
And may I not, delaying, 

One moment watch the glittering sand 
Beneath its crystal playing ? 


No !—* Onward!” cried the mighty breeze, 
“* From all thy heart rejoices!” 

And loud my childhood’s ancient trees 
Then lifted up their voices, 

As though they felt and mourned the loss 
(With heads bowed down and hoary) 

Of him who, seated at their feet, 
-First sang their summer glory. 


Too like the fair belovéd group 
From whose embrace I wended, 
In vain the Pine trees’ shapely troop 
Their graceful arms extended ; 

And vainly fast as sisters’ tears 
The pallid Birch was veneer 

While woke, like cousins’ sad blue eyes, 
The winkle’s flower from sleeping. 


Farewell—I thought—ye only friends 
The heart can trust in leaving, 
Untroubled by the primal curse, 
The dread of your deceiving. 
I shall not see at least your fall, 
And so—when wronged and wounded— 
Still feel secure of peace at last, 
By you, old friends! surrounded. 
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Funcheon Woods. 


And since in nature's scenes, the grand 
Or beautiful or tender, 

He who invests them with a light 
That sanctifies their splendour, 

Finding no one abiding-place ; 
Be his the deep reliance 

That he for holier worlds received 
The bard's immortal science. 


Green Funcheon-side! your sounding woods 
Heaved wide as tossing ocean 

When my last glance that autumn morn 
Turned from their billowy motion— 

Turned where the willow’s tresses streamed 
Above the river stooping, 

Dark as your own bright Lapy’s hair 
Magnificently drooping. 


Ah, in that wild tumultuous hour 
When heaven with earth seemed warring, 
And swept the tempest’s demon-power, 
The landscape’s lustre marring, 
One gentlest spirit, (haply then 
Of Funcheon’s beauty thinking) 
A fading Grat—like a tired child 
On Death’s calm breast was sinking. 


They've made her grave far, far from all 
The haunts she prized so dearly, 
O, place no marble o’er its turf, 
For there shall flourish yearly, 
Such flowers as in her Bible’s leaves 
She loved to fold and cherish— 
Pansies and early primroses 
That, as they blossom, perish. 


Rave on, loud Winds, from tranquil rest 
Ye never more shall stir her; 

And ye, fair Woods, now vanishing 
From memory’s darkened mirror, 

Farewell ; what meeter time for thought, 
The lost and loved recalling, 

Than in this solemn evening hour 
When autumn-leaves are falling. 


October, 1841, 
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CANTON EXPEDITION AND CONVENTION. 


We are no parties to the doctrine 


once so current—that British diplo- . 


macy, as a whole, is worse conducted 
than that of other nations. _ Still less 
are we parties to the doctrine equally 
current, but much more perverse— 
that British expeditions, reviewed as 
a total series, have been characteris- 
tically marked by failure. Both opin- 
ions—it gratifies our spleen to re- 
cord—heartily we despise. Both are 
ebullitions of bad feeling, combined 
with ignorance. Both are illustrations 
of that significant jargon called cant. 
Of cant, however, there are modes 
and gradations. All are not alike 
odious. And wherever the appro- 
priate knowledge has been little dif- 
fused, it may argue something amiable 
in the temper, because it argues a 
readiness to adopt popular sympathy, 
that a man should share in this cant. 
But with regard to expeditions, we 
cannot allow that there is any out- 
standing excuse whatsoever, to colour 
with the mere semblance of propriety 
that common random notion of their 
having, upon the whole or in the ma- 
jor part, been unsuccessful. The word 
expeditions we understand to mean 
martial enterprises depending upon a 
combined movement by land and sea. 
Now the very definition shows to any 
candid person a reason beforehand for 
expecting a high proportion of failure. 
For here are the separate contingen- 
cies and hazards upon each element 
united; and a further difficulty, in- 
volving many adverse chances, of or- 
ganizing their simultaneous actions, 
or conveying their separatemovements 
toa common centre. Even this last 
set of difficulties alone was sufficient 
to ruin many of the ancient expedi- 
tions. And, in particular, it may be 
said to have ruined the two most con- 
spicuous expeditions, the most impor- 
tant by their objects, and the most 
splendid by their preparations, of Pa- 
gan ages; viz. the Athenian expedi- 
tion, about the middle of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, against Sicily, and the first 
of Cesar’s expeditions against Britain. 
The former had been fitted out upon 
a prodigious scale for Athens; had 
been entrusted to experienced com- 
manders ; and yet, because the two 
services were powerful to fetter each 
other’s movements, from the anxiety to 


combine them in a common system of 


operations, but eventually powerless 


toaccomplish that object—in short, be- 
cause what should have been their 
strength turned out their capital weak- 
ness, the expedition failed totally ; and 
in its failure it involved utter destruc- 
tion to all the soldiers concerned, ex- 
cept a few of the least distinguished. 
The later or Roman expedition was 
commanded notoriously by the most 
accomplished officer of all ages. And 
yet, from the same impossibility of de- 
termining (either in the sense of pre- 
viously ascertaining or of previously 
controlling) the fluctuations of an ele- 
ment so fickle as the sea, it was ruin- 
ed: and had the savages of Kent 
possessed the means and civilization of 
Sicily, it would have perished. 

Mean time, the ancients—limiting 
that term to the great household of 
western nations—although resting in 
so much larger a proportion than the 
modern household of Christendom 
upon the sea in its great Mediterran- 
nean basin, ventured their fortunes far 
less than we of maritime Europe, 
(through the last three centuries,) upon 
these perilous combinations of effort. 
And, as to their expeditions in the 
colonizing sense, these were exposed 
to any: possible conflict with one main 
element of risk—viz. enormous dis- 
tance from the mother country—in a 
proportion naturally nothing at all by 
comparison with ours. Confining our 
notice, however, to expeditions in the 
martial sense, when we fix our atten- 
tion upon this one principal fact— 
that all the expeditions which were 
historically interesting, in their objects 
or associated feelings, have had a total 
success—it impresses us with some 
disgust, as at a folly wanting counte- 
nance even from appearances, to recall 
the popular sayings upon this subject. 
One or two expeditions, more than two 
centuries back, for the relief of our 
Protestant brothers in France, might 
reasonably fail, because accidentally 
entrusted to a court favourite, having 
little professional or local knowledge. 
But even these stand out in contrast to 
splendid successes forty andfifty years 
before, under the Elizabethan com- 
manders, as well as others thirty years 
after under Blake, &c. But, limiting 
the review to those of times nearer to 
our own, the expeditions which assist- 
ed in purging Asia from French in- 
fluence, that which‘purged North Ame- 
rican from the French influence for 
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ever; or, coming down to the great 
Revolutionary war, the two expedi- 
tions which cleansed Danish Zealand 
from the seeds of Baltic vassalage, 
plentifully sown by Napoleon; the two 
which delivered Portugal from a hor- 
rible foreign yoke, (first, that of Junot, 
secondly, that of Soult,) were memo- 
rably successful ; and the last, cala- 
mitously so to the French army. Of 
the two expeditions to Egypt, so ro- 
mantically conspicuous from the names 
and memorials of the ancient world— 
the obscure latter one succeeded as 
an expedition, and was tragically over- 
shadowed in its final movement only 
from the incompetence of the com- 
mander, and not from any defect of 
commensurate resources (had they 
been properly applied) in the compo- 
sition of the forces. The former, it 
is unnecessary that we should say, 
was magnificently triumphant, termi- 
nating in the achievement of every ob- 
ject for which it had been undertaken ; 
and summarily, without needing the 
aid of the collateral Indian expedition 
across the desert from the Red Sea, 
kicking the French army (though in 
military possession) out of Africa—as 
previously we had kicked them out of 
Asia and America. The countless 
expeditions for the capture (in every 
war) of West India islands, or of 
other settlements, French, Dutch, 
Spanish ; the repeated captures of the 
Cape, that main Dutch colony for the 
expansion of population ;— these, 
though uniformly victorious, we do 
not stop to reckon. But is it not 
enough to kindle lively resentment in 
any reasonable man, who is aware of 
the popular craze about British expe- 
ditions, barely to glance at a map, 
and, laying his finger on such vast 
fortresses as Barcelona or Gibraltar, 
then to recall to his mind with what 
magical ease these were captured at 
the beginning of the 18th century— 
and with such remembrances to con- 
trast the fact, that the only one which 
we had any motive for retaining, has 
since baffled the recapturing efforts of 
France and Spain combined, display- 
ing the whole pomp of the fleur. de-lis 
under two Bourbon kings, headed by 
princes of the blood, and at a period 


when we did not hold the undisputed 
monarchy of the ocean? The truth 
is—that the pages of later history are 
strewed with the wreck and ruin of 
French expeditions ; whilst the Span- 
iards never had a successful expedi- 
tion, upon any scale of grandeur, (for 
Lepanto was merely a_sea-fight,) 
unless when they fought against 
Moors with vast advantages, or against 
the timid and helpless natives of Peru 
and Mexico. 

Our English diplomacy, again, lies 
under the same rash popular sentence 
of disparagement as our expeditionary 
warfare. And shall we tell the rea- 
sons which, by a different course, in 
each separate case, leads to the same 
conclusion? One is—because our 
diplomacy engages by far too little 
attention, our expeditions each for 
itself too much. The last always 
carry with them an excitement too 
intense for calm judgment ; the entire 
diplomacy of the nation none at all. 
Treaties, being the newus between an 
existing state of things and the future, 
(often a remote future,) cannot be 
viewed except from two stations : they 
presume some historic knowledge ; 
they presume some patient waiting, 
in order to compare their promises 
with their performances; and they 
concern a class of objects, as well as 
of interests, never fitted for popula- 
rity. Whereas every expedition, if 
not otherwise intelligible to the mob 
as regards its complex purposes, 
(especially because these oftentimes 
cannot be appreciated except as sgt 
in a general system of hostility,) is at 
any rate always intelligible as regards 
one purpose—namely, as a trial of 
strength, as a means of measuring our 
forces against those of the mg 4 
Now, it has always been a great ad- 
vantage for the expeditions of forei 
powers, always a corresponding dis- 
advantage for our own—naturally 
growing out of our more popular 
executive administration—that theirs 
were kept profoundly secret,* ours 
published to the four winds. Whence, 
besides the increased chances to the 
enemy of meeting us with ro riate 
obstacles, (as happened at Boulogne 
to Lord Cochrane, and at so many 





* © Profoundly secret,”—Even the great Spanish expedition of the Armada 
Protestant England, (though secretly preparing for years in every Spanish port,) was 
so thoroughly concealed as to magnitude and object, that its destination was only 
detected by an accident; viz. by the observation of an Italian banker on the altered 


— of bills and payments—coupled with the jealous sagacity of Sir Francis Wal- 
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other places,) arises of necessity a 
long growth beforehand of the public 
interest in the event, and an over- 
strained excitement, such as any, the 
least, proportion of failure is sure to 
mortify. And the result has been 
often disappointment, amidst a rea- 
sonable measure of success. 

But beyond this cause—growing 
out of a faulty preparation in the pub- 
lic mind, which leads to.an undervalu- 
ation of any martial triumph, because 
rarely it can correspond to expecta- 
tions too highly raised—of any diplo- 
matic triumph, because, generally, it 
must be remote, and is also continuous ; 
i. ec. of a nature to diffuse itself 
through a long tract of years, without 
any punctual concentration of lustre 
to fix the eye—there is a second 
cause operating in our land for ever, 
to exaggerate and strengthen the 
effects from this first. It lies in the 
fitness of any expedition, and more 
rarely of a remarkable treaty, or other 
diplomatic arrangement, to fall in 
with the purposes of some one politi- 
cal party amongst us. As party 
spirit, and even party violence—party 
rancour—party blindness, ought to 
be viewed in their relation to our 
civil liberty and our publie spirit, but 
for which priceless blessings none of 
those aberrations could exist for a 
moment, we rejoice that itis so, But 
still, in relation to the just apprecia- 
tion of national events, this temper of 
the public mind is a great present dis- 
advantage. This value. of either 
diplomacy or expeditionary strategics, 
for the momentary uses of political 
partisans, acts as follows :—A treaty 
has little party value in most instances, 
because it cannot be made, by any 
exposition, to fasten upon the popular 
sympathies. And then it is easily 
misrepresented, through general ig- 
norance. Where, on the contrary, it 
can engage a public interest, and at- 
tach itself, like a fire-ship or drulét, to 
personal character or to the prospects 
of a Minister, even atreaty may have 
a great popular value: as was seen 
with regard to the treaty of Utrecht, 
which was supposed, by the Whigs, 
to have been purposely negotiated 
with a view to the disparagement of 
the Marlborough victories so terrifi- 
cally splendid, as though, after all, 
the provisions of the treaty reflected 
in a mirror the true practical value of 
those victories. But this was far too 
visionary for popular effect. It was 
more tangible, as well as much more 
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true, to represent the treaty as framed 
with sinister and insidious views to 
the future; playing into the hands of 
Louis XIV., as the secret protector 
of the first Pretender, and sacrificing 
British in collusive exchange for 
Jacobitish interests. This was rea- 
sonable: and the Utrecht treaty told 


powerfully upon party polities. For 


Jacobites were they, and not Tories, 
under whose presiding views and cal- 
culations that famous treaty was nego- 
tiated. Another case of party value 
communieated to a treaty, arose at the 
peace of Paris, which closed the seven 
years’ war in 1763. A strong taint 
of suspicion attached itself to the 
English Prime Minister, and to the 
King’s mother, through the evidence 
of Dr Musgrave, and others, of having 
taken bribes from France, in con- 
nexion with that negotiation; and 
thus arose a publie interest in the 
treaty itself. On the other hand, all 
expeditions have a value in party poli« 
tics. And the dilemma which causes 
them uniformly to be misvalued is— 
that, whilst any such enterprise serves 
a purpose of party, it cannot be justly 
appreciated, nor even clearly. under- 
stood—through many of its relations. 
And afterwards, when the time comes 
that all personal attack or defence has 
been forgotten, when the passions of 
that generation have faded, or linger 
only in rare survivors, the event might 
certainly now be philosophically weigh- 
ed; but unfortunately the great tide of 
national interest,with allits heady waves, 
has gone down and retired to a vast 
distance from this monument of an- 
other age, leaving a freeaccess for close 
examination to every body, but to no- 
body any further motive for using it. 
And thus the impassioned prejudices 
of one generation, that had no power 
to see the truth, become traditional 
rules of judging to another that has 
no adequate motive. ‘ 
Such is the natural tendency, hurry- 
ing men to false conclusions, in either 
a diplomatic act or an insulated ex- 
pedition. But what if both should be 
combined? This sometimes happens: 
and we are now summoned to witness. 
an expedition combined with a con- 
vention—an expedition romantically 
successful—a convention enigmati- 
cally base. The first aspect of the 
Elliot convention of Canton struck 
most people in the true light; and 
they used the right word to deseribeit— 


‘the treaty was a bucaniering treaty. 


A happier expression could not be 
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found; and perhaps the whole cir- 
cumstantial truth of this expression 
was not known to all who used it. 
Let any man look into Dampier’s 
Voyages, and he will see the very 
model—the auspicious precedent—of 
the Elliot course in China, ruled and 
prefigured in all its parts by those 
great masters in the casuistries of ma- 
rauding, the French flibustiers and 
the English bucaniers. It was well 
understood by authorities so learn- 
ed in wholesale pillage amongst the 
Spanish settlements of South Ame- 
rica—that little could be effected in 
the way of a personal scramble. One 
man could visit few houses or con- 
vents; and with considerable risk of 
assassination within their recesses. 
On the other hand, if they visited in 
bodies, that diminished their chances. 
The course adopted, therefore, was 
this :—they so arranged their men, for 
rarely could their ships be made avail- 
able, that at a signal given the whole 
town which they assaulted might be 
set on fire. Or, if that plan were less 


applicable from local reasons, they 
seized upon some leading men in the 


town —civil authorities, rich mer- 
chants, or influential priests; then 
using their advantages, of whatever 
nature, in the way of a screw upon 
the great body of the inhabitants, they 
extorted from their terrors a heavy 
ransom in silver “ pieces of eight.” 
These learned thieves also first laid 
down the rule, and made it “ abso- 
lute,” that, in cases of *¢ slow coaches,” 
operations were to be quickened, and 
a loyal zeal excited, by the lene tormen- 
tum of a fine upon delays—graduated 
to meet the progressions of guilt. 
Captain Elliot has evidently taken 
this leaf also out of the bucaniers’ 
code. And her Majesty’s forces have 
been trepanned into loathing accom- 
plices with a convention which they 
could neither tolerate in their hon- 
ourable feelings, nor, without risking 
public service, could prevent by 
their acts. All might have been 
easily preconcerted down to the 
meanest details; and preconcerted 
conjointly with those whom Captain 
Elliot could have had no plea for 
slighting—the military and naval lead- 
ers. Nothing had happened but what 
must have been anticipated. Had any 
failure occurred in one of the attacks? 
Had any miscalculation disturbed a 
combined movement? Absolutely 
none. The very rigour of the plan had 
been realized ; except that in degree the 
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success had been more complete, and in 
point of time more rapid, than even a 
British scale of calculations justified us 
in presuming. After some days of pre- 
liminary operations, the British land 
and sea forces, acting with the utmost 
harmony, have planted the British en- 
signs upon all the outworks and places 
of advantage ; they have carried for. 
ward their successive movements of 
approach until they have reached the 
very brink of the final catastrophe, 
At this point they rest upon their 
arms. Naturally, and in the spirit of 
Christian warfare, abominating all 
needless bloodshed—their leaders are 
anxious to win from the prudential 
terrors of the enemy those just con- 
cessions which at length it has be- 
come easy to extort from their suffer. 
ings. -Up to this stage all has pro- 
ceeded concurrently between Captain 
Elliot and the commanders of the ex- 
pedition. Were it in mere courtesy, 
what could be so becoming as that in 
the succeeding stages the same con- 
currence should take effect, and those 
same officers should be consulted, 
through whose energy in the first 
movements the very opportunity had 
been obtained for the latter? But it 
was no case for mere courtesy or for 
mere insulated justice personally to 
Sir Hugh Gough and to Sir H. Sen. 
house. Considerations of the public 
service made it imperative upon Cap- 
tain Elliot to communicate with those 
officers before concluding any treaty 
whatsoever, founded as this must have 
been upon representations emanating 
from a quarter so thoroughly suspi- 
cious as a Chinese authority. Cap- 
tain Elliot reports his determination 
to Sir Hugh Gough; but he allows 
no time for receiving from that mili- 
tary commander any statement of his 
own position previously to the treaty, 
nor for receiving any remonstrance 
or important suggestion, subsequently 
to the signature of conditional prelimi- 
naries. With the furious haste of two 
cormorants precipitating themselves" 
upon a banquet of carrion, the China- 
man and the Elliot rush into each 
other’s diplomatic arms for purposes 
best known to each, but known well 
enough for the occasion to ourselves. 
What was it, then—sing, heavenly 
muse!—that prompted this explosion 
of sudden love—love at first sight, one 
may call it—between the Elliot and 
the Commandant of Canton? Why 
did not a barbarian like the China- 


man apply his overtures by preference 
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to the military leader who held in his 
hands the uplifted thunderbolts? He 
did, as may be seen, in the first in- 
stance. For the instant purpose of 
arresting the bolt, he was cunning 
enough to understand the necessity of 
pushing his intercession in that quar- 
ter. And greatly it perplexed Sir 
Hugh, that no prosecution of this 
first overture followed throughout the 
27th of May. But the Commandant 
knew better than that. He had his 
reasons for each movement. First, 
he made his preliminary address to 
Sir Hugh, because he had shown him. 
self a man of action; and it might 
otherwise have happened that, whilst 
negotiations were attempted else- 
where, Sir Hugh suddenly perform- 
ing “the trick,” and with no more 
delay than in making his approaches, 
would have left no further subject 
upon which any British quality could 
display itself, unless it were that of 
moderation or of mercy. . Having 
therefore first locked up, and suspend- 
ed as it were, the “ cloud-compelling” 
Gough, next he turns to that Elliot, in 
whose serene bosom both clouds and 
thunderbolts are phenomena unknown, 


but where yh a sunshine reigns ; 


sunshine of that order which melts 
and thaws all noble resolutions. Cap- 
tain Elliot was “known” to him. If 
you have been presented at court in 
this country, and are anxious to found 
upon that presentation corresponding 
ones at continental courts, after suit- 
_able explanations, you receive from 
the Lord Chamberlain a card intimat- 
ing, “ Mr X. Y. Z. is known at the 
Court of St James’s.” In a sense 
even more emphatic, Captain Elliot 
may assure himself that, by this time, 
he is “known” pretty extensively at 
the Celestial Court. All function- 
aries whatever, small and great, E 
and Ke, Fang and Yang, how they 
will pray for ages that, in case their 
evil star should doom them to official 
intercourse with the outside barbari- 
ans, it may be with some children of 
the race Elliot! Oh, name of El- 
liot, well is it for thee, that more than 
fifty years ago thou wert made a con- 
secrated name to England, by the 
Elliot of Gibraltar, or else too surely 
the very echo would startle the ear 
for two generations to come! It is 
easy, therefore, to understand wh 
the Chinese Commandant should see 
out Captain Elliot, by preference to 
men of sterner qualities, (and if pos- 
sible to the exclusion of such men :) 
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that is clear; but why did Captain Elliot 
rush so hastily to meet the Command. © 
ant’s advances, and apparently sym- 
pathizing with his wish to exclude the 
British expeditionary leaders? 

There lies the very central spring of 
what is most vicious, of what is most 
corrupt, in this remarkable convention. 
To put a bucaniering face upon any 
manifestation of British power—so 
thoroughly to disfigure the spirit of 
our policy, and to falsify our motives— 
may be thought doubly criminal in a 
region where we are not understood, 
and where no correction is applied to 
the effects‘ of any one false measure 
by thousands of other measures in a 
more appropriate spirit. And yet, 
on the other hand, it is certain that 
no just, equitable, or Christian temper 
of action could be comprehended in 

hina, It is not in the power of a 
Chinese public to comprehend the 
possibility or the simple rationality, 
for instance, of forbearance and mo- 
deration on the part of a government, 
excepting as a snare in the first place ; 
or secondly, as a foundation laid in a 
foresight with a view to some speedy 
return ; or, lastly, as a gross oversight 
from defective skill, and (more truly 
characterized) as arguing mere fatu- 
ity. The savage man of the woods, 
who thinks it a masterly trophy of war- 
like merit to have stolen upon his 
enemy from an ambush, and to have 
stabbed him in the back, would not 
regard our generous disdain of an un- 
fair advantage in any light of a virtue 
too sublimated for human life and its 
necessities; not. at all—he would re- 
gard it as the most asinine and brutal 
of follies. The Chinese government 
or public, in the very samespirit, would 
regard any act of moderation either 
under some one of the three forms we 
have mentioned, or they would begin 
to receive it as an argument that the 
fountains of our power at home, in 
that gloomy “outside” margin of the 
planet to which their own gross dark- 
ness confines us, were undergoing 
some dreadful disturbance or fatal 
revulsion. The Chinese, or any na- 
tion (and therefore any government) 
in their feeble twilight of. intellectual 
glimmering, are incapable of conceiv- 
ing the relation between any two 
states as other than that of utter 
dependency, as between mother and 
child, where either happens to. be 
much weaker than the othéer—or 
that of fierce mutual defiance, as 
between murderous enemies, where 
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both are on the same level of 
power. And if we should blind 
ourselves to that condition of mo- 
ral feeling in China; if we should 
ever be weak enough to rely —e 
Chinese sincerity, or to fancy that 
Chinese treachery will not spring for- 
ward with a tiger bound to avail itself 
of even a month’s impunity, will pause 
or will retreat under calculations of 
reversionary vengeance, we shall weep 
in tears of blood our foolish unwar- 
ranted confidence. We understand 
nothing of the Chinese imbecility, if 
we trust to their low miserable cun- 
ning for some spurious fruits of saga- 
city. They are cunning: but their 
cunning is precisely that of an infant, 
whose limitation of intellect does not 
allow it to perceive that its wiles are 
looked through and through ; under- 
stood and measured at a glance; and 
the Chinese are, besides, as short- 
sighted as they are imbecile. Were 


they to see an opening at this moment 
for exterminating every Englishman 
in the waters of China, it would as 
little lay any restraint upon such a 
bloody scheme, that an avenging 
English armament would make their 


houses a desolation in a few revolving 
months, as it would that they them- 
selves were abusing confidence reposed, 
or pledges interchanged. A mere 
notional foresight is not that practical 
or operative prudence which arises in 
a profounder civilization. 

Hence it becomes difficult even for 
a casuist to say—whether, as regards 
the Chinese, to have falsified and dis- 
coloured the spirit of. English policy, 
were more or less criminal than a 
similar act of falsification in Europe. 
For if (on the one hand) we are 
far better understood in Europe, have 
means incalculably greater for rectify- 
ing any special case in which we are 
not understood, and at all events benefit 
by the perpetual correction applied to 
all such errors by the general tendericy 
and spirit of our conduct; and thus far 
it may seem by mueh a less injury to 
England, that she should be slandered 
or perversely interpreted in Christen- 
dom, than amongst odious idolatrous 
nations, who need so much to be illu- 
minated upon our principles of action ; 
—yet, on the other hand, it is so merely 
hopeless to think of illuminating a vile 
Chinese brain upon a large question 
- of moral feeling, (Chinese errors of this 
class not arising secondarily upon our 
individual case, but primarily upon the 
case generally of moral feeling, moral 
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principle, and of actions as'amenable 
to such standards,) that really in a 
practical sense we may almost acquit 
Captain Elliot of any injury done to 
our British character. Since, if he has 
forced upon the Chinese perceptions 
a distinct misrepresentation of our pur- 
poses in thig expedition, most assured. 
ly being left to themselves they would 
have created an equal misrepresenta- 
tion ; and universally the evil purpose, 
which had not been circumstantially 
explained to their understandings, 
they would have presumed and im- 
puted to us from their inability to 
conceive any other purpose between 
nation and nation. Consequently, to 
have degraded us into mere bucaniers, 
however bad as regards the temper or 
the motives which permitted such a 
falsification of our character, is not 
bad—is very trivial, as regards the re- 
sult. For the-whole spirit of Chinese 
laws, and-the very principle of that 
jealous exclusion which they have so 
long applied to foreigners, manifest 
tooclearly that theChinese people can- 
not so much as figure to their under- 
standings the intercourse between na- 
tions, except as a bucanier intercourse. 
Here, therefore, we might have ex- 
cused Captain Elliot—as one who did 
a great wrong, but a wrong which, 
without his interference, would not 
the less have been done. As there is 
a damnum absque injuriad, so there is an 
injuria absque damno; all the inten- 
tion and evil animus of wrong, yet 
from accident, not the effects of wrong, 
Such was Captain Elliot’s treaty apart 
from its selfish object, to all the Bri- 
tish parties concerned. But what are 
we to think of that real and perfect 
wrong, that damnum not less than in- 
Juria to all embarked upon the same 
interest with himself, which’ Captain 
Elliot committed in the secret motive 
of his treaty, as it transpired to all 
reasonable suspicion in his first wish 
to negotiate aloof from Sir Hugh 
Gough ; and as it transpired past de- 
nial in his subsequent appropriation of 
the ransom money? Thecaseis natural 
and intelligible: many a man has flour- 
ished in an eastern colony, belted with 
body-guards and honoured like a king, 
who, on returning to Europe, and 
resuming his place amongst modest 
citizens, has found himself persecuted 
by a whole nest of hornets for acts done 
in his days of irresponsible power. 
Usually these acts have been cases of 
doubtful oppression, or, perhaps, in a 
land like India, unavoidable stretches 
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of legal authority. For such alleged 
trespasses it was, that M. Lally in 


France, on returning with rash confi- | 


dence from Pondicherry, found him- 
self tormented through years, and fin- 
ally brought to the scaffold, For 
such it was, that our Hastings found 
himself tied to the stake, and baited 
through seven years before the nation, 
besides sacrificing to his defence much 
of his honourably acquired fortune. 
Lord Clive even, and others almost as 
fortunate as he, did not wholly escape 
this painful necessity of facing that 
sad reversion of feuds inherited from 
official acts, when outliving the power 
which had protected them. These are 
bad. But what are these compared 
with feuds arising out of debts; and 
debts wilfully, violently, tyrannicall 
created? Thence came Captain El- 
liot’s furious haste to pocket the army’s 
prizeemoney as his own redemption 
money. ‘There is no such scorpion 
for scaring away sleep as that mon- 
ster found in all climates—the credi- 
tor. But yet, what is the creditor, 
quiescent and couchant, as heralds 
say, compared to the same creature 
rampant, when he sloughs his skin and 
passes into the dun? And then to 
be dunned for a million or two of 
pounds sterling! Besides, on what, 
or whose account? For opium, never 
tasted by yourself or your own friends; 
for laudanum (the tincture of opium) 
tippled by your enemies; possibly the 
prime growths of this. white-poppy 
vintage being, at the present moment, 
in the cellars of Sin, Yang, Fang, and 
‘the Foo,” and deposited in what, 
perhaps, they insultingly mark as the 
Elliot bin. 

But, with this opinion upon the 
prospects of Captain Elliot, ought we 
not to pity him, and to allow for his 
anxiety to evade such a situation? 
And the more we swell the chorus of 
his woes, the more should be our pity: 
Certainly; and pity him we should ; 
but then reeurs the damning question 
— Who forced him into this situation ? 
who tempted him ?— What other than 
himself? His own miserable conceit 
that he could enact the diplomatist— 
could settle perplexed interests between 
nations—could replace a commerce, 
sick and languishing in every. organ 
by which it moved, upon a permanent 
basis of renovation. In pursuit of 
which chimera he valued not the 
wrongs he might inflict, counted not 
the mercantile ruins he might scatter 
right and left, (for the connexions of 
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the great opium-shippers are known 
only to themselves,) nor ever once 
asked himself for an account of those 
principles by which he meant to abide; 
upon what basis he hoped to found 
a compromise with Lin—upon what 
basis to found security for the interests 
of his countrymen. } 
_ First, look at his concessions to Lin. 
For wuat did he surrender so much as 
a poundofopium? On what principle, 
for what consideration, in return for 
what equivalent? From the foundations 
of theearth was it ever heardthataman, 
not lunatic by repute, not moonstruck 
with despair, not drunk with new wine, 
not walking in his sleep, violently 
hurled, trundled, pelted with his own 
roper hands, millions of silver dollars 
into an enemy’s keeping, one hundred 
thousand after another, up to the vast 
amount of fifty, (for the money and 
the money’s worth is the same thing,) 
without having a dim conception in his 
own mind, why, or upon what motive 
he did so; staring distractedly if any 
man asked him; and then finally, 
upon an opening being made by others 
wheeling about, undoing as furiously 
as he had done, resuming all that he 
had paid, violently hurling, trundling, 
pelting with his own proper hands, 
dollars by hundreds of thousands .at 
the heads of those from whom he had 
forcibly taken them? Is this the act 
of a person sound in his intellect? 
But, review the steps of the transac- 
tion, and the question will become 
more clamorous. 

First, By what imaginable construc- 
tion of rights could Lin, could the 
Chinese government, have any claim 
upon opium that only was, by remote 
hypothesis, to become Chinese? Why, 
if so, the same parties had a right to 
the poppy-beds in the several presi- 
dencies of India. At the very worst 
Captain Elliot might have. replied to 
Lin’s demand—‘ Why, then, you 
must go and fetch it ;” an ugly errand, 
as Lin knew even at that time. 

Secondly, It is granted on all hands 
that certainly the ships were all well 
able to weigh their anchors and sail, 
but that Captain Elliot had a com- 
promise in view; he wished to pur- 
chase, with this property belonging 
to private owners, certain general ad- 
vantages for the commercial world. 
What advantages? Let those be as- 
signed, named, written down. But, 
whatever they were, did it never oc- 
cur to him that a Chinese commiis- 
sioner, who could, be unprincipled 
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enough to offer him a future advan- 
tage, upon a stipulation that he should 
pay him for this article by instantly 
plundering all his own countrymen in 
the neighbouring waters, would be the 
last person in the world afterwards 
under no coercion to realize such win- 
dy promises? For, be it remembered, 
in estimating Lin's part of the trans- 
action, that whatever Captain Elliot 
might know of just English parlia- 
ments, or sympathizing English pub- 
lics, that would not submit ultimately 
to see a number of individuals ruined 
by way of purchasing privileges for 
the nation, Lin knew of no such re- 
sources. To Ais notions the ruin of 
all those individuals was sealed; and 
Captain Elliot must at least have 
known ¢hat concerning Lin, whether, 
asrespected the public, Lin should sub- 
sequently keep hisengagements or not. 

Thirdly, Knowing by this time what 
Lin was capable of, knowing what a 
base, and, in his own meaning, irre- 
parable injury he meditated to these 
unhappy merchants afloat in the river, 
would a child have neglected to pro- 


ceed by instalments? So much opium, - 


so much performance. ‘ Lin in ac- 
count with Elliot—Dr. to 10,000 
boxes of best superfine opium, deli- 
vered to Lin's cooleys. Cr. by so 
much, or so many, of X,” (the un- 
known quantity representing the sup- 
posed equivalent,) ‘lodged in the 
hands of Elliot.” This course would 
have been taken even in Europe with 
a responsible Christian government ; 
how much more with a gang of thieves 
publicly drawing praises from their 
own evasions, and glorifying them- 
selves in frauds! But, say the Cap- 
tain’s friends, Lin’s equivalents lay 
in non-tangible returns, (there they 
are right,)—in privileges that could 
not be tested by instalments ; in com- 
mercial advantages that could not be 
paid down at sight. Why not? If 
a right or license is of such a nature 
as to allow of no partition, so that all 
must pass or none—as, for instance, 
liberty to trade upon terms assigned— 
at all events, the persons who are can- 
didates for these privileges might be 
told off by sections, and might be ad- 
mitted to graduate in Lin’s college by 
stated numerical successions; and 
this, though a poor one, would always 
have been some test of Lin’s sincerity. 
Ay, but (say the other party) Lin 
was a knave, and would have resumed 
ultimately whatever he might have 
conceded by way of snare. Exactly 








so: that is our own opinion. But, 
sharing in that opinion, how then 
could Captain Elliot have trusted to 
Lin for any thing? To plead Lin’s 
power of resumption as a reason for 
dispensing with all instalments, just as 
you might plead, in excuse for not de- 
manding a bill of exchange upon any 
debt accruing from a notorious swind- 
ler, that it would have been a mock. 
ery to take such an engagement from 
one who would never pey it when due, 
is precisely to repeat, in a stronger 
shape, all that we have urged,— 
Besides, though we lay little stress 
upon that, the maxim of jiert non de- 
buit, factum valet, is not merely a rule 
of policy, but a rule of many men’s 


indolence: they would not have ful- . 


filled onerous engagements ; buthaving 
fulfilled them, they may shrink from 
the energy and effort required to dis- 
turb them. 

Fourthly, Look at the second article 
of the “ agreement” granted to the 
Chinese: the money is there falsel 


described as being entirely (six mil-, 


lions of dollars are specified) * for the 
use of the crown of England.’? What 
has the crown of England to do with 
Captain Elliot’s private debts; and 
debts which under no construction can 
be traced to any necessities imposed 
by his difficult situation? His situa- 
tion was not difficult until he made it 
such by his own infatuation. The 
path was aclear one. He had to in- 
sist upon all the concessions which he 
deemed right: failing to obtain them, 
he knew that the conduct of the affair 
passed into other hands. But from the 
moment when he commenced those un- 
limited and extravagant acts of confi- 
dence in a party who was not “ good” 
(to use the language of commerce) 
for the value of ten doilars, troubles 
thickened round him: he grew dis- 
tracted: his better angel forsook his 
side: and from that fatal hour of fa- 
tuity his whole conduct has been one 
tissue of imbecilities. We have re- 
marked, that those who go to the East 
with false prejudications as to the 
ideas and moral principles of oriental 
people, are but strengthened in error 
by familiarity with oriental usages. 
Captain Elliot's original blunder was, 
as to Chinese notions of honour and 
good faith. But, whatever they may 
have of such qualities between them- 
selves, they recognise no such obliga- 
tions as binding upon their intercourse 
with foreigners. It is not that they 
deny them. They do not compre- 
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hend them as representable ideas. To 
be a foreigner is to be a person in re- 
spect of whom they can have no duties: 
motives for reserve, motives for the 
policy of disguise, these may exist: 
but not duties. And least of all 
must we presume the existence of such 
solemn sanctions from the honesty 
(even that, however, very mixed in its 
uality) of commercial intercourse. 

he Hong is under penalties and co- 
ercions which enforce a kind of re- 
gularity: but that is under the sense 
of a mere necessity lying at the root 
of all reciprocal wants. And our 
commerce is much more important to 
the Chinese than has been perceived 
by our economists, or will ever be 
acknowledged - by themselves. In 
reality, they themselves will never 
know the importance, until after a 
two years’ suspension, when an insur< 
rection in the provinces would open 
their eyes. But the quantity we take 
of their tea is so small! It is not 
small; itis enormous. Their popu- 
lation is not half of what they pretended 
to our embassies ; and of that half not 
the tenth part can afford to drink tea. 
But if it were small, have the econo- 
mists forgotten their own doctrine of 
rent? A very small quantity, indeed, 
by forcing the culture of but one in- 
ferior soil, will operate instantaneously 
upon every soil to enhance the price, 
by the new increment of cost. Mark 
how these foolish economists forget 
their own principles when they take 
effect upon a case not within their 
immediate experience! Instead of 
forty million pounds’ weight; if we 
took but four million, it might require 
a new soil to be introduced into the 
scale—an inferior soil of course; or, 
generally speaking, it would have been 
used before. And after that, it is not 
the quantity which signifies, except as 
it tends downwards to develope still 
worse qualities of soil. 

Captain Elliot fancied how glo- 
rious would seem to Lin one vast 
act of faith in his honour. Even 
in that light, Lin could not fail to 
perceive that, if he was trusted, others 
were robbed. But Lin regarded it 
in no such light. | He understood the 
act, of course, as resting upon fear. 
We have seen how thoroughly the 
Chinese mistook their own’ warlike 
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capacities in a struggle with the very 
élite of the house of civilization; and 
for that we do not despise them, 
Their ignorance and miscalculations 
were but natural. What we do dea 
spise, is their ineradicable perfidy and 
cruelty; and of these qualities the 
British public will have a further 
specimen—vwe hope not upon too large 
a scale—before they learn to appre- 
ciate their moral nature. They are 
not Mahommedans; let that be re- 
membered. Islamism is a deprava~ 
tion of Christianity ; and in pillaging 
the Scriptures, Mahomet could not 
but learn and transplant some great 
truths—the unity of God—the sanctity 
of moral obligations. Mahommedans 
observe treaties, are capable of an 
imperfect honour; but these people 
are idolatrous tribes, with the loosest 
notions of moral obligation. 

' Finally, mark these points :—In his 
hurry to obtain the dollars, like the 
bearer of a stolen cheque waiting in. 
agony at a bank lest the owner should 
appear to denounce him before he can 
effect his exit with the cash, Captain 
Elliot forgets—leaves utterly un- 
noticed—every act of reparation. He 
allows our honourable and aeccom- 
plished officers to be called * head 
thieves ;"” he allows innocent men to 
be kidnapped and murdered; the 
Chinese commissioners, in the very 
act of granting what he supposes to 
be, in our diplomatic sense, * full 
powers,” (but which, in fact, mean 
nothing at all, as would soon have 
been found if, by hanging “ the Foo,” 
they could have resisted the payment 
of the dollars under the idea of the 
treaty being unauthorized, ) heallowsto 
use this mendacious expression—* the 
plenipotentiary of the English nation” 
(a mere forgery * of the interpreter’s) 
“‘being now willing to observe a 
truce.” This is a good specimen of 
the lie implicit. It is far more effec- 
tual for its purpose of deluding the 
Chinese, than could have been an 
explicit falsehood asserting that whic 
it is meant to imply. It will be 
gathered, of course, from this ex- 
pression, throughout Canton, that the 
Chinese commissioners had struggled 
earnestly for a truce, which either 
the English would not grant, or 
more probably had granted, but 





* This we say upon sufficient grounds, as hereafter we may show. Meantime, in 
charging forgery, and not ignorance, upon the interpreter, need we go further than 
remind the reader of his making a Chinaman use the phrase pro tempore, and other 





Latin expressions. Next, we shall-have him quoting Shakspeare, 


had treacherously violated. The 
commissioners will have credit for 
seeking to evade bloodshed, and to 
arrange the affair amicably. We 
shall be dishonoured by the imputa- 
tion of vindictive feelings, a wish to 
profit by confusion, and most assu- 
redly of perfidy in some acts known to 
the commissioners, What was meant 
is not always easy to collect from 
translations so false in every line: 
false, we are persuaded, from utter 
ignorance of the language under in- 
sufficient competition. If our Euro- 
pean translators in every nation are 
false and ignorant by vast proportion, 
as they are and always have been, 
even in translating French, so that 
hardly ten accurate versions exist 
perhaps in modern literature, how 
much more a semi-educated super- 
cargo under no austere revision of a 
learned public! What was the real 
sense, may therefore be doubtful. 
The fraudulent intention is scarcely 
doubtful: and the popular construc- 
tion is not doubtful at all. 

We ask also, if any one pledge was 
asked, or thought of, for enforcing the 
removal of the army? In any case 
otherwise situated, the course would 
have been to deliver up some of the 
gates and central positions to the Bri- 
tish army: from which, besides the 
more obvious uses, a facility might 
have been obtained for counting the 
troops leaving the city. Why these 
or similar precautions, so self-evident 
and common, were neglected—it is 
easy to understand. Arrangements 
of that sort would have brought on 
conferences with the military and 
naval heads. ‘“ The crown” of Eng- 
land in that case would have Ifad its 
rights asserted. And then adieu to 
Captain Elliot's easy arrangement 
with his own creditors! 

The character of the whole trans- 
action, and the ease with which such 
a character is impressed upon it, even 
in those features which were not bue- 
aniering, revolves upon us after all 
is over, in the way of treaty, through 
the official report of the emperor's 
nephew. A London journal observes, 
that this report is not in the usual 
style of bombast and gasconade. As 
to that we have our own opinion: it 
is very difficult, except in a song, to 
tell the fact of being kicked down 
stairs by an enemy—but 


“with such a sweet grace 
That I thought he was handing me up.” 
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[Noy. 
Stubborn facts cannot wholly be sup- 
pressed ; or at least not where so Hs 
a result followed them, as that of pay- 
ing an enormous ransom. But, ie not 
strictly gasconading, the report is as 
false in spirit and virtue, as any other 
Chinese paper. It states the catas- 
trophe pretty much in this light: —Sad 
work had gone on between the hos- 
tile parties, when suddenly, a truce 
was called for by the barbarians. 
Upon which the nephew, hanging his 
head from the wall, demanded what 
it was they wanted; and then took 
place au explanation, which quite al- 
tered the face of things. Mere neces- 
sity, it appeared, had driven the poor 
creatures to this violent course of out- 
rages. Lin, or somebody else, had 
not paid for some opium he had im- 
ported. This non-payment naturally 
caused mere ruin to a petty tribe 
of thieves; and when the gracious 
nephew saw the affair in its true 
light, as an appeal to the bounty of the 
Celestial Emperor and the flowery 
people, he anticipated his Majesty’s 
decision, and paid the rogues their 
little account, after which all settled 
back into halcyon repose. This 
nephew has besides taxed us with 
horrible offences upon helpless women, 
and even children ; such as too cer- 
tainly, we know,.do not characterize 
any part of our native population ; 
and when no storming of cities oc- 
curred, when all places were evacuated 
and left desolate on the first approach 
of the troops, and where a seasonable 
panic, on our side a most just one, of 
treachery and bloody severities, created 
a solemn interval between ourselves 
and the Chinese, how could opportu- 
nities occur for such excesses? Still 
we have debased foreigners of every 
eastern nation in our native Indian 
army: and such atrocities, as indivi- 
dual cases, were barely possible. But 
how came Captain Elliot to slight the 
call upon him for a public Chinese 
explanation upon this point ? Were it 
only for our justification thronghout 
Europe, where these papers will all be 
read with intense interest, as arguing 
the laying of a foundation-stone for a 
fresh extension of our Asiatic empire, 
he ought not to have left such an as- 
persion without the amplest letter of 
apology and reparation in the last 
place—of explanation, and enquring 
into the whereand the when, inthe first. 

We pity Captain Elliot. He has 
got rid of his creditors; but in doing 
that, he has only effected a transfer of 
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enmity. He will be shot assuredly if 
he stays in the neighbourhood of an 
army ey a of many nations, whom 
he has defrauded of a great prize. It 
is more by one fifth part than the 
booty of Vittoria in 1813, by which 
every man in an army of 70,000 men 
was, or might have been, made com- 
fortable for a year or two. But here 
a larger prize would have been divid- 
ed amongst 6000 men at the outside, 
including even camp followers. Still; 
all this is but a trifle by comparison 
with his gross sacrifices of his own 
pretensions to sanity, and of the na- 
tional honour so far as it could have 
been vindicated by him. 

A London journal of vast authority 
has affirmed—that “ our sole connec- 
tion with the Celestial Empire is mer- 
cantile ; and in no other point of view 
need we care one farthing for China, 
or China for us.” 

Far different is our own view of the 
great scene dawning upon us. We 
are satisfied that a very different mode 
of connexion is now ripe for develop- 
ment, and cannot be much retarded. 
Let it be remembered, that ninety 
years ago our sole connexion with 
India was mercantile. Army we had 
none, beyond a few files of musketeers 
for oriental pomp, and otherwise re- 
quisite as a local police. Territory 
we had none, beyond what was need- 


ed for our cows, pigs, and a cabbage 


garden. Nor had we any scheme of 
territorial aggrandizement in those 
days, beyond what was strictly neces- 
sary as a means of playing into our 
commercial measures, were it by the 
culture of indigo for instance, and 
other experimental attempts, or with 
a view to more certain lines of tran- 
sit and of intercourse, unfettered by 
hostile custom-houses. What was it 
that changed that scene? A quarrel 
with a native prince. By his atroci- 
ties, we were forced into ambitious 
thoughts, It happens too often in 
such countries—that to murder is the 
one sole safeguard against being mur- 
dered ; insurrection the remedy be- 
forehand against monstrous oppres- 
sion; and, not to be crushed by the 
wheels of the tiger-hearted despot, 
you must leap into his chariot, and 
seize the reins yourself. We did no- 
thing wrong, because nothing that 
was not essential to self-preservation. 
We usurped upon a pestilent usurper : 
and we consented to raise a great offi- 
cer to the throne of his sovereign, be- 
cause that sovereign had already 
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placed himself under ban and ana-* 
thema, by his infamous “ Black-hole” 
massacre, and because, amongst his 
future schemes, the very foremost was: 
our own extermination. With his 
murder, we had nothing todo. But 
unless it had been any duty of ours to 
lay our necks bare to the cimeters 
of the vilest amongst eastern blood- 
hounds, we were bound to take the 
steps we did. We could have taken 
none that were essentially different. 
Such a quarrel has opened upon 
us in China; and it will revolve 
through all the stages of an ori- 
ental quarrel. That is, there will 
be no real termination of malice on 
the side of our hateful enemy. Manei 
alta mente repostum, is the legend and 
superscription upon every memorial 
or record of an Asiatic quarrel. No 
forgetting from generation to genera- 
tion—no forgiving. Such sentiments 
are unintelligible to such hearts. A 
mother who does not teach to her 
children, as her earliest lesson in mora- 
lity, some catechism of vengeance 
against the supposed violator of the 
family rights or dignity, would not 
take rank in man’s esteem as one who 
realized the ideal of gentle feminine 
and maternal nature, but as an abject 
brutified creature, incapable of raising 
her thoughts to the nobler duties. of 
humanity. Even Greece,-in elder 
days, as we know by the tragic tradi- 
tion of the Heracleida—even the Jews 
when removed into captivity, as we 
know by the fearful vengeance of the 
gentle Esther upon the children and 
household of Haman—adopted that 
savage maxim, universally binding in 
the east—* Exterminate thine enemy 
root and branch, lest his children, if 
spared, should hereafter exterminate 
thine.” Deadly will be the thoughts 
of vengeance over which the Imperial 
counsellors will brood in Pekin. And 
well it may be thought for us, should 
our Chinese counterpart of the Ben- 
gal tragedy—should our Chinese 
Black-hole—whensoever it occurs, in- 
volve no greater number of victims 
than in the original case. Of the 
treacherous resurrection to the Chinese 
vindictive subtilty, when we are think- 
ing least of such an event, we feel per- 
fectly assured; and from the gene- 
rosity of English nature, its habitual 
tendency to bear no malice, its care- 
lessness of confidence, and indisposi- 
tion to suspect, we foresee a fatal ca- 
tastrophe yet to come, and more than 
one, perhaps, as indispensable to place 
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us effeetually on our guard. Be that, 
however, as it may, nothing can be 
more inevitable than the vast political 
connexion with China which will grow 
out of the present commercial quarrel. 
It cannot be evaded. Now, to main- 
tain even our commercial connexion 
with this people, we must rise to the 
level of the exigency, and makeour con- 
nexion more than commercial. More 
we must make ourselves, or the Chinese 
will make us less than nothing. Sir 
Henry Pottinger, from the semi-official 
explanations already made public, ap- 
pears to have instructions for founding 
a number of presidential stations at 
Pekin, and the other great cities of 
China, on the model of those in India. 
But it does not follow that our Indian 
model of political influence and supre- 
macy will be transferred to China, even 
by initial tendencies or preparations. 
There will arise, however, in this way, 
the occasions and handles for modify- 
ing, so as ultimately to revolutionize, 
China—so far as she can be prepared 
for centuries to face a thorough, 
searching, and creative revolution. 
The course which Sir Henry's foun- 
dations will take, after being vainly 
resisted with childish fury by the court 
of Pekin, will probably be this :— 
After the first return of tranquillity, 
when the political envoys are all post- 
ed at their stations, and the vigilance 
of suspicion has been calmed, some 
angry dispute will arise; a Mithrida- 
tes frenzy, or a Sicilian vespers, will 
cause all the resident ministers to be 
strangled ; a commission of vengeance 
will visit the_land from Calcutta, 
sudden and stern; deep awe will be 
impressed; but from the shallow feel- 
ings of the people, and shortsighted- 
ness each way, backwards as well as 
forwards, for remembering the past 
or for calculating the future, another 
and another such tragedy will be re- 
peated, until at length a necessity will 
be seen for taking military possession 


of a province, building a fortress for. 


the safe housing of all English fugi- 
tives from treachery, and maintaining 
a permanent establishment of from six 
to ten thousand men, with every equip- 
ment of engineering, science, and 
modern improved warfare. To this 
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result we shall come in the end. And 
then we shall wait on events as’ they 
arise, aided by the prodigious increase 
which we shall then begin to find an- 
nually in our statistical acquaintance 
with China. Then will the truth be 
known or guessed pretty nearly as to 
Chinese population, which (as we now 
conjecture) will turn out to be rather 
below than above eighty millions, in- 
stead of those hyperbolical numbers 
which their arrogance has hitherto 
imposed upon our too ready credulity. 
Then will vast accessions be made to 
all the objects which interest, and to 
all the subjects which employ, the na- 
turalist. Then, also, will mighty 
deserts be discovered, such as may 
offer a new field of expansion to Bri- 
tish population. And from such an 
inland centre it is, that eventually we 
shall operate upon China ; for we must 
not believe that, because monstrous 
aggregations of human beings exist 
in the suburbs of mighty cities, there 
are therefore no vast unpeopled soli- 
tudes. Such there are and must be; 
in the real state of Chinese society. 

Thus far we look forward, and with 
a general confidence that thus far in 
the great outline of our prospects we 
are right. Especially, we are confi- 
dent that ten years a-head will carry 
us onwards to the provincial settlement 
and the establishment of our own local 
army as the only ultimate dependence 
of our own localenvoys. This result 
we predict with firmness, using no 
other pretences to such a reach of 
foresight, but simply our reliance upon 
the exquisite imbecility and exquisite 
profligacy of Chinese nature. Both 
features concur to the same issue. We . 
know and are assured, that the Chi- 
nese are too weak to resist with firm- 
ness any present temptation offered 
to their base principles of vindictive 
cruelty. They will acknowledge no 
ultimate restraint but that of physical 
force. The trumpet must often speak 
to them in tones of warning; many 
times must the artillery score its dread- 
ful lessons upon their carcasses, before 
they will be healed of their treachery; 
or we shall be allowed to live.in the 
diffusion of peaceful benefits, 
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